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PREFACE 


The subject of the present volume has gradually become pro¬ 
minent in recent years through the labour of New Testament 
critics. The Apostolic Gospel is a primitive document which 
now exists only as one among other elements contained in the 
four canonical gospels, and especially in the first and the 
third. Systematic attempts have been made to restore this 
document to its original form by the method of comparative 
criticism. My work differs in several respects from the at¬ 
tempts which have hitherto been made. It is more conserva¬ 
tive, inasmuch as it preserves and admits into the text a 
number of narratives and sayings which have been rejected 
by critics even like Weiss and Wendt, who are not negative 
in their tendency. It is also a departure from current 
opinion, inasmuch as it involves a new estimate of the gospels 
and a new conception of Christ’s teaching and ministry. My 
argument is based entirely on textual evidence. In accord¬ 
ance with such evidence I have rearranged the sayings 
which are scattered through the gospels or gathered together 
into secondary formations ; and the result is a series of dis¬ 
courses, each of which is authenticated by a clear connection 
of thought and by adaptation to the historical situation. The 
memoir thus gained is chronological. It agrees in outline 
with the fourth gospel; it enables us to distinguish the 
constituents of the second ; it reveals the origin of the first 
and third ; and it takes its place as the oral tradition of the 
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apostles, with perhaps a few accretions, blit now for the first 
time restored to its earliest written form. 

My work is divided into three parts : 1. The Introduction ; 
2. The Text of the Apostolic Gospel; and 3. A Critical Recon¬ 
struction of that Text. 

In the Introduction my aim is to indicate the advance 
which has already been made, the method by which the problem 
may be solved, the data available for this purpose, and the 
relation of the investigation to the larger questions concerning 
the origin of the gospels. The historical books of the New 
Testament, as Dr. Westcott has repeatedly stated, are dis¬ 
tinguished by one common characteristic from the histories 
of modern times. They were written, not merely to give in¬ 
formation regarding the great events of the past, but also, and 
more particularly, to present this information in such a way 
as to serve a practical purpose. This must always be re¬ 
membered. It accounts for the differences of arrangement 
and interpretation which surprise the modern reader of the 
gospels, and is sufficient in itself to justify the critical method. 
V’hen a critic ventures to express the opinion that historical 
sequence has not been habitually preserved, or that certain 
texts have been recorded by the evangelists in a secondary 
form and connection, he is sometimes regarded with suspicion ; 
but a little consideration will show that the opinion in ques¬ 
tion is perfectly compatible with a high conception of the 
Christian testimony and with reverence for the Christian faith. 

In the text of the Apostolic Gospel the Revised Version of 
1881 has been printed. The letters which introduce the sub¬ 
sections refer the reader to corresponding subsections in the 
reconstruction of the text. The italics in the text represent 
departures from the reading which is indicated in the margin 
by the book, chapter, and verse. Thus the reading in Luke 
iii. 16 (p. 24) is * whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose.’ 
The word * bear ’ which is in italics in the text has been taken 
from Matthew iii. 11. 
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Tlic freedom which I have exercised in tlie third division 
of the book requires no justification. 1 have written, not as 
an apologist, nor as an advocate of naturalism, but simply as 
a critic of the documents ; and my one aim has been to follow 
without deviation the path defined by the evidence. 

I venture in conclusion to express the hope that, although 
the reader may not be able to agree with me in my view of 
the origin of the gospels, and although he may reserve his 
judgment in relation to many details until the verification is 
complete, he will find in the criticism of the discourses a fresh 
and suggestive contribution to one of the most important of 
subjects. If this hope should be happily fulfilled the labour 
of many silent years will be abundantly rewarded. 

J. F. B. 

Glasgow 1805. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In his ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament ’ 
Professor Driver incidentally deprecates the common report 
that critics are in a state of internecine conflict with one 
another. This, he says, is misleading language. He^dis¬ 
tinguishes two areas of investigation, one in which the data 
are clear and critics are agreed, and another in which the 
data are complicated or ambiguous, and in which ‘ it is not 
more than natural that independent judges should differ; ’ 
and the first of these areas is a large one, the second is a 
‘ margin of uncertainty.’ 1 He writes as a critic of the Old 
Testament, and his ‘ Introduction ’ affords abundant evidence, 
which the public is beginning to recognise, that, instead of 
being the art of disturbing faith, criticism is the making of 
knowledge. But the language which is deprecated by Pro¬ 
fessor Driver when applied to Old Testament studies, seems 
at first sight not far from the truth when transferred to the 
field of the New 7 Testament. The divergence of modern 
opinion on the subject of the gospels is extremely bewildering 
to the student. The whole field seems devoted to conflict. 


Since the publication in 1835 of Vatke’s history of the 
religion of the Old Testament, the work of Hebrew scholars 
has resulted in practical unanimity ; but the movement which 
w 7 as represented in the same year by Strauss has not been 
similarly advanced. The uncertainty is still so general and 
the prospect of a settlement so remote that speculative and 
dogmatic theologians, impatient for immediate results, have 

1 Introduction , p. xii. 
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invaded and claimed the debatable ground, some insisting 
that the problem of the documents is insoluble, and others, in 
the name of the churches, unfurling the banner of tradition. 
It is not surprising that the forces of philosophy and 
ecclesiasticism should thus take possession of the wavering 
field ; for they have never been neutral, and the failure of the 
critics may not unreasonably be urged as a plea for such 
intervention. But the critics are after all not quite prepared 
to confess that they have utterly failed ; they do not welcome 
the invaders ; they have still some faith in their own method. 
Professor Huxley may not be an authority on the subject of 
the gospels, but at least he is interested in the subject, and 
knows what constitutes a problem. And he does not call to 
mind any problem of natural science, which has come under 
his notice, ‘ more difficult, or more curiously interesting, as a 
mere problem, than that of the origin of the synoptic gospels, 
and that of the historical value of the narratives which they 
contain.’ 1 The students of a subject so complicated may 
surely be excused for trying the patience of the theologians. 
The longest way round is sometimes, as the proverb says, the 
shortest way home. Poverty of result is not necessarily a 
proof of final failure ; and in any case the critics cannot 
accept a theory, either from philosophy or from the churches, 
if it is not verified by the facts with which they are concerned, 
without renouncing their science and resigning their function. 

When compared with the admirable results which have 
been gained by Old Testament scholars, the critics of the 
gospels unquestionably present a poor record. Their achieve¬ 
ment has hitherto been chiefly negative, in relation not 
merely to traditional opinions, but also to one another ; and 
the common report which is deprecated by Dr. Driver has so 
far some semblance of truth. But, on the other hand, just as 
in the case of the Old Testament, two areas of investigation 
can be distinguished—one in which the data are clear and 
critics are agreed, and another in which the data are com¬ 
plicated or ambiguous, and in which ‘ it is not more than 
natural that independent judges should differ.’ The second 
of these areas is a large one, and the first is comparatively 
1 Essays on Controversial Questions, p. 413. 
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small; but still the distinction can be made. Two well- 
attested conclusions represent and define the area of certainty. 
The first of these is the conclusion, recognised by the follow¬ 
ing critics, Wilke, Weisse, Ritschl, Holtzmann, Weizsacker, 
Weiss, Volkmar, Wendt, that the second gospel, substantially 
as we have it at present, was in existence before the first and 
the third, and was used as a source of information by the 
later synoptic evangelists. The second is that in the gospels 
according to Matthew and Luke another source can be 
detected, which, whether oral or written, was esteemed as 
highly authoritative, and was combined with our second 
gospel and a few independent traditions to constitute the first 
and the third. These are well-established results. They 
form a nucleus for further investigation; and indicating as 
they do the lines on which criticism must proceed, they 
cannot be regarded as insignificant. 

It will, of course, be impossible in an introductory chapter 
such as this to discuss the great subject of the gospels with 
the attention to details which it demands. The writer has a 
new solution of the problem which he wishes to indicate 
briefly. He does not profess to have reached finality, even 
in his own assurance; but having gone through all the 
ground, impelled by the single aim of reducing, by legitimate 
means, the large area of uncertainty which baffles the student 
and disturbs the religious world, he now submits the outline 
of an argument which will afterwards be more adequately 
discussed. 

The source which, in combination with Mark, has been 
largely used by the first and third evangelists, is recognised 
by all the critics to be one of first-rate importance. For the 
sake of convenience, and without intending at present to 
suggest any theory of its origin, we may call it, after the 
example of Weiss, the apostolic source. The existence of this 
source, as an oral tradition or as a written gospel, in the 
days of Matthew and Luke, is established by the fact that the 
two later gospels contain parallel incidents and logia which 
have not been borrowed from Mark. In the disposition of 
this material, as well as in phraseology, they differ from one 
another, and each contains material peculiar to itself. These 
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are facts which require to lie explained ; blit if, as is now 
believed, Mark is a constituent of Matthew and Luke, the 
conclusion is equally certain that the additional incidents 
and logia, which are common to the later evangelists, repre¬ 
sent a second source of information, on determining the 
nature and contents of which the progress of criticism will 
depend. The reconstruction of the apostolic source is indeed 
at the present day the first problem of gospel criticism. It is 
a problem which demands so much delicate perception, and 
the data are so exceedingly complicated, that theologians 
assume inevitable failure : and even the most undaunted 
critic, who believes in his method, and is predisposed to 
anticipate success, may well hesitate to venture for the prize. 
Attempts, however, have been made, and preliminary work has 
been done. Weiss, e.g., illustrious for keen analysis and also 
for lame conclusions, has classified the contents of the source, 
acknowledging that much of the classification ean only be 
conjectural. With similar caution, but making a surer 
advance, Wendt has discussed the subject. These critics are 
fairly representative, and they agree in at least two results. 
In the first place, the source, as reconstructed by them, 
contains incidents and logia without chronological arrange¬ 
ment and without clear sequence of thought; and, secondly, 
it is not a full account of the ministry, but is simply a frag¬ 
ment of reminiscences, beginning at the preaching of the 
Baptist and ending before the Passion. 

Now, obviously, whatever may be the value of a recon¬ 
struction which exhibits such features as these, it does not 
enable us, by unlocking the gospels, to find out the secret of 
their origin. Nothing can be done with such a source alone. 
It may or may not be one of the constituents of Mark; but 
this at least is evident, that it cannot be a key to the origin 
of Mark, and still less to the origin of the fourth gospel. 
Wendt argues, like Holtzmann, for the original independence 
of Mark. He believes that Mark is a composite gospel; hut, 
among the elements of which it is composed, he does not 
include the apostolic source. Weiss, on the other hand, as 
strongly maintains that the apostolic source, combined with a 
recollection of the preaching of Peter, constitutes our second 
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gospel. These opinions are, no doubt, widely divergent, but 
they meet in one general result; for Weiss reaches, like Wendt, 
as the ultimate of critical analysis, two main synoptic sources 
which are independent in relation to one another, and cannot 
be traced to a common original, and with these he accounts 
for the origin of Mark and the later synoptic gospels. The 
critics are here practically unanimous. They do not believe 
that the apostolic source, restored by comparative criticism, 
is the only fountain of history from which the gospels have 
proceeded. In Mark they find another source from which 
traditions flowed to form confluent streams. The hypothesis 
of a primitive gospel is therefore scarcely entertained unless 
by versatile journalists. To solve the synoptic problem the 
critics require rather two primitive gospels; and the Tapias 
tradition, according to which the memoirs of Peter were 
written by Mark, and the logia in Hebrew by Matthew, seems 
to them to confirm the data at which they have arrived by 
analysis. Unfortunately, however, they are still ‘ at inter¬ 
necine conflict with one another ’ on the subject of the 
contents of the sources; and, without insisting too much on 
the a priori objection that the existence of two sources with 
contents so fixed, and yet so different, and in each case of so 
fragmentary a nature, is itself an improbability, the inference 
is reasonable, and indeed is almost inevitable, that the 
analysis which exhibits such divergent results is somehow 
seriously defective. Let us put the matter to the test. 

The third gospel is acknowledged to be for the most part 
a combination of two Bources. One of these is our gospel 
according to Mark, and the other is the unknown quantity 
which is designated apostolic. Our Mark is Luke’s chief 
authority. He accepts Mark’s order of events, and inserts 
his additional material in the framework provided by the 
earlier evangelist. Two digressions are clearly distinguish¬ 
able—the first from eh. vi. 12 to cli. viii. 3 ; and the second, 
which is described by Dr. Westcott as ‘the great episode,’ 
from ch. ix. 51 to ch. xviii. 14. These digressions represent 
the apostolic source ; and the question is, Are we able to re¬ 
construct the original by distinguishing what is primary from 
what is either editorial or otherwise secondary in arrange- 
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ment and expression and substance? With the gospel 
according to Luke alone, the undertaking would certainly bo 
hopeless, for the ingenuity of the critic would be constantly 
baffled by the impossibility of verifying his results ; but we 
possess other data for comparison—the parallel incidents and 
logia in Matthew, and the gospels according to Mark and 
John. Let me now ask the reader to exercise for a moment 
that gift of imagination which is so necessary for the 
scientific investigator and so helpful to the interested stu¬ 
dent. If Luke had in his hands, besides Mark, a gospel of 
high authority which he wished to combine with Mark ; if 
this gospel consisted not merely of logia with a few selected 
events, but of all the facts which were known to the writer 
from the beginning of the ministry to the cross ; if these 
facts were narrated in chronological order, and in many cases 
were parallel to Mark’s facts ; and finally, if, for reasons 
which are capable of definition, this gospel had been largely 
superseded by Mark, which was richer in incidents but con¬ 
tained much less of the teaching, so that Mark had become 
the standard of history before the third gospel was written, 
what would be the probable characteristics of the combination 
thus proposed and effected ? It is conceivable, on the one 
hand, that the editor, with such documents before him, would 
supplement Mark’s narratives seriatim by material derived 
from the other authority, and would gather into longer dis¬ 
courses the teaching which permitted such treatment. Or, on 
the other hand, he might, while not altogether neglecting this 
method, insert in Mark’s framework, at appropriate places, 
accumulations of loose materal derived from the other source ; 
and in such a case the following phenomena might be confi¬ 
dently predicted. First, the incidents taken from Mark, and 
already recorded in the history, would not be repeated by the 
editor, although contained in the other source, if such inci¬ 
dents were recognised as identical. Secondly, a few incidents 
in their different versions would not be recognised as clearly 
identical, and therefore duplication would arise. Thirdly, 
Mark being accepted and followed as the standard, the 
original arrangement of the other source would be entirely 
upset by combination; the bones would be removed from the 
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body, and thus a new editorial arrangement, especially of the 
teaching, would be permitted, and indeed would be inevitable. 
So far scientific imagination. What now are the facts with 
which we have to deal in considering the problem before us ? 
The first gospel, like the third, is admitted to be for the most 
part a combination of the apostolic source with Mark. And 
obviously the characteristics of the combination, in the case 
of the first gospel, agree precisely with the first of the 
imagined alternatives; for Matthew, as a fact, does extend 
Mark’s discourses by logia drawn from his other authority, 
ar.d instead of inserting the material, which could not be thus 
utilised, in the form of a loose digression, he adapts it seriatim 
to the narratives of Mark, preserving as far as possible the 
original historical situation. Luke’s method, on the other 
hand, whatever the apostolic source may have been in outline 
and contents, whether fragmentary or complete, chronological 
or without articulation, is obviously in agreement with the 
second alternative; and not only so, but the agreement ex¬ 
tends to the predicted phenomena which would be exhibited 
in the case supposed. The critics have failed to perceive this 
fact, but nevertheless it is a fact, and one of supreme impor¬ 
tance. The arrangement in Luke’s two digressions is, to a 
large extent, palpably artificial. No critic contends that the 
sequence is strictly historical. The story of the penitent 
woman e.g. (Luke vii. 36-50) is an unmistakable illustration 
of the statement that the Son of Man came eating and drink¬ 
ing, and was the Friend of sinners. The lawyer w 7 ho asked a 
catch-question is introduced as one of the wise and under¬ 
standing, from whom the truth of the kingdom had been 
hidden (Luke x. 25-37). Mary is one of the babes to whom 
the Father reveals Himself (Luke x. 38-42); and the teaching 
on the subject of prayer represents a characteristic of the 
childlike spirit (Luke xi. 1-13). The sequence in these cases 
is admirably adapted for the edification of the Christian 
community, but just for that reason it is not likely to be 
historical. Historical events do not as a rule follow one 
another with the aptness of illustrations in a popular sermon. 
Allowance must no doubt be made for exceptions; but the 
possibility that these cases are exceptional, if not excluded by 
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the narratives themselves, is certainly not encouraged- The 
penitent was a woman 1 in the city’ (Luke vii. 37), but the 
city was not Nain : it was much more probably Jerusalem 
(Mark xiv. 3). The lawyer asked his question in Jerusalem 
(Mark xii. 28), and Bethany was the village of Martha and 
Mary ; but according to the sequel in Luke, if after the return 
of the seventy Jesus paid a visit to Jerusalem, He returned 
immediately to Galilee (Luke xi. 14-26, cf. Matt. xii. 22-37 ; 
Mark iii. 22-30), and that is distinctly improbable. The 
greater probability unquestionably is that the narratives thus 
introduced by the evangelist belonged originally to a later 
period, and were set free to be taken from that period of the 
source by the rearrangement involved in combining it with 
Mark. Details need not be multiplied. The evidence is of 
two kinds. There are clear indications like those above 
mentioned of design on the part of the editor ; and there are 
also cases of what may be called helpless articulation, that is, 
of a sequence which is neither historical nor useful for edifi¬ 
cation, but is rather purely verbal, and can only be satis¬ 
factorily explained by the desire of the editor to utilise the 
most of his material (Luke xii. 3, 58). Wendt makes the 
remark that the nature of the source seems to have been such 
as to permit unintentional dislocations, when its contents 
were reproduced from memory. 1 As far as the dislocations 
are concerned, he alludes to an obvious fact, which is admitted 
by the critics; but the evidence tends rather to the conclusion 
that the dislocations were distinctly intentional—that the 
editor had an aim, in accomplishing which he necessarily 
detached a large portion of his material from its context in 
the source, and that, with a view to edification, he rearranged 
this material according to the opportunities presented. In 
such a case the theory of recollection is insecure; the use of a 
document is more probable. 

The question, however, remains, How is the source to be 
restored ? If, in Luke’s digressions, it is represented by loose 
material to some extent artificially arranged, and if in the first 
gospel its contents are dispersed, how are we to discover the 
original arrangement, and how are the whole contents to be 
1 Die Lehrc Jcsu, Eibter Theil, S. 189. 
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defined ? Must not our method be purely conjectural ? The 
difficulty of the undertaking must of course be acknowledged ; 
but the author of this volume maintains that the problem is 
not insoluble. He believes in the sufficiency of the data and 
of the critical method ; and he ventures to affirm that the 
critics have somehow here again overlooked a few facts of 
fundamental importance. First, there are many narratives, 
in Luke’s digressions, which do not owe their position to 
the editorial motive of edifying the readers. They do not 
illustrate a statement or a theme introduced immediately 
before. They are rather themselves new starting points, 
which suggest new illustrations, and determine the rearrange¬ 
ment ; and there is nothing to forbid the conjecture that they 
represent the original sequence. The following are the 
narratives in question: The Sermon on the Mount with its 
sequel as far as the discourse suggested by the messengers 
of John (Luke vi. 12-vii. 35), the mission and return of 
the seventy (Luke ix. 51-x. 24), the cure of the dumb 
demoniac with its sequel, the demand for a sign (Luke xi. 
14-32), the warning against the leaven of the Pharisees 
(Luke xii. 1), the report concerning the Galileans whose blood 
Pilate mingled with their sacrifices (Luke xiii. 1-5), the dis¬ 
course on the door and the warning against Herod the fox 
(Luke xiii. 22-33), the announcement of the duty of disciples 
(Luke xiv. 25-35), the doctrine of riches (Luke xvi. 1-15), 
the law of Moses and the doctrine of marriage (Luke xvi. 
16-18), the kingdom in relation to the children (Luke xvii. 
1, 2), the doctrine of forgiveness and service (Luke xvii. 3-10), 
the discourse on the coming of the kingdom (Luke xvii. 20- 
xviii. 8). In the meantime this list is provisional. The 
position of a few of the passages cited may be due to editorial 
motive, and other passages representing the original sequence 
may not be mentioned here. We cannot at present discuss 
details; but the list is approximately correct. We have 
gained, therefore, a fact and a conjecture. 

Secondly, the belief is generally maintained by the critics 
that Luke has omitted some material which he found in the 
source ; but the data which enable us to detect these omissions 
have not been fully perceived. Wendt, c.g., in his admirable 
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study of the subject, distinguishes three groups of material. 
13y comparative criticism of Matthew and Luke he reaches a 
series of incidents and logia which the source, as he argues, 
contained ; but when he completes his analysis he has still a 
number of discourses and sayings, which remain unattached, in 
his hands, and with these he forms two smaller groups, consist¬ 
ing respectively of stray logia peculiar to Matthew and stray 
logia peculiar to Luke. It is obvious that a classification like 
Wendt’s is virtually a confession of failure. He begins by 
acknowledging that the contents of the source can be restored. 
His aim is to attain this end ; but at last he is reduced to the 
feeble expedient of forming two appendices. He lays a 
foundation, but he does not complete his work; and the 
consequence is that theologians behold, and begin to mock 
him, saying, This man began to build and w r as not able to 
finish. One fact has been fully recognised by Wendt, and 
indeed by all the critics. They perceive that the logia in 
Matthew enable us to detect a number of omissions in Luke. 
The mere fact that the first gospel contains fragments which 
are absent from the third is not, of course, a proof that their 
absence is due to intentional omission, for the sources might 
conceivably be different; but the evidence becomes quite con¬ 
vincing when the fragments in question complete the thought 
which is common to the context of the gospels, and when by a 
study of the variations we can give a reason for the omissions. 
Here, then, is a means of reconstruction w'hich is successfully 
employed by the critics. They enlarge the contents of Luke’s 
digressions by a comparative study of Matthew. But, although 
the fact has been somehow overlooked, we certainly possess 
additional data, which enable us to advance to much larger 
results ; for by careful study of the variations, by textual 
evidence w 7 hich he who runs may read, and by comparing the 
digressions with Mark, the omissions can be shown to be 
much more numerous than the critics are disposed to believe. 
The two later evangelists in following Mark differ sometimes 
both from Mark and from one another in language and 
details. These differences, as a rule, can be explained by 
the purpose, mode of thinking, and style peculiar to eacli 
evangelist. When a variation is not exceptional, but rather 
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one of a class, editorial activity may be safely inferred, and in 
some cases without any need of assuming an external authority. 
There are differences, however, which cannot thus be reduced 
to rule as purely personal phenomena. They suggest the 
hypothesis of a second source, which contained the narratives 
in question, and which, whether oral or written, was collated 
with Mark by each of the later evangelists. Since a second 
source is admitted by all, the hypothesis simply is that the 
evangelists borrowed details from this source, by memory or 
otherwise, when reproducing Mark’s narratives. In some 
cases this is a necessary hypothesis, and in others antece¬ 
dently probable. We may therefore reasonably argue that the 
additional details, not taken from Mark, if they cannot be 
satisfactorily explained as purely editorial, and if no reason 
can be adduced in any particular case sufficient to forbid the 
inference drawn, authenticate the narratives containing such 
details as constituents of the apostolic source. Two classes of 
omissions may be thus recognised. The stray logia gathered 
together by Wendt and put into two appendices may be placed 
in their original context; and the following narratives, which 
are found in Mark, may be claimed as apostolic : The complaint 
on the subject of fasting (Mark ii. 18-22 ; Luke v. 33-39 ; 
Matt. ix. 14-17), the plucking of corn on the Sabbath 
(Mark ii. 23-28 ; Luke vi. 1-5 ; Matt. xii. 1-8), and the com¬ 
plaint about washing of hands (Mark vii. 1-23 ; Luke xi. 
37-41; Matt. xv. 1-20). This list is not exhaustive ; it is 
merely intended to illustrate a line of argument. Again, 
by textual evidence and comparison of the digressions with 
Mark, the number of omissions may be still further en¬ 
larged. After the woes pronounced against the Pharisees, 
the statement is made by Luke that ‘when Jesus was come 
out from thence, the Scribes and the Pharisees began to 
press upon him vehemently, and to provoke him to speak 
of many things ; laying wait for him, to catch something 
out of his mouth ’ (Luke xi. 53, 54), and this statement is 
not intelligible unless on the supposition that the provoca¬ 
tion was exemplified in the source. The reader expects to 
find in the sequel a number of artful catch-questions, but the 
sequel in Luke is of quite a different nature ; and the proba- 
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bility is that we have here editorial arrangement. What, then, 
are we bound to infer? That Luke has abbreviated an original, 
which is now for ever hopelessly lost ? By no means; for 
Mark has preserved a series of catch-questions which admir¬ 
ably suit the occasion (Mark xii. 13-84), and one of these 
has already been put by Luke into an earlier context, thus 
breaking the original sequence (Luke x. 25-37, cf. Mark xii. 
28-34). Moreover, a statement, which is similar to the one 
just quoted from Luke, is made in the fourth gospel imme¬ 
diately after the narrative of the purging of the Temple 
(John ii. 23-25), and Nicodemus resembles in some respects 
the lawyer who was one of Christ’s questioners. Tf the 
evidence is not absolutely convincing, it must certainly be 
sufficiently conclusive to every critic accustomed to deal with 
probabilities and acquainted with the phenomena of the 
gospels ; and the conclusion, as a clear probability, is that the 
catch-questions recorded by Mark were contained in the 
apostolic source, and were omitted by Luke, partly because 
one of them had been recorded already, partly because in his 
digression he did not wish to extend the subject, and partly 
because his purpose was to return to his standard, Mark, when 
the questions might be fully reproduced (Luke xx. 19-40). 

Now, if the reader of this paper will review the argu¬ 
ment, he will not fail to perceive that another fact of the 
utmost importance for defining the contents of the apostolic 
source is involved in those above mentioned. For, thirdly, 
the sequence distinguished as probably original, when con¬ 
sidered along with the omissions, affords presumptive evi¬ 
dence that the source was chronological. The history 
proceeds from Galilee to Jerusalem, and again from Jerusalem 
to Galilee. The mountain discourse was delivered in Galilee ; 
its sequel is also Galilean. The discourse addressed to the 
messengers of John, and afterwards to the assembled people, 
suggests a visit to Jerusalem, but this was again followed by 
a return to Galilee, for the cure of the dumb demoniac, the 
demand for a sign, and the warning against the leaven of the 
Pharisees are undoubtedly Galilean narratives. The report 
concerning the people whose blood Pilate mingled with their 
sacrifices presupposes a visit to Jerusalem. The warning 
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against Herod the fox demands a locality which was either 
lVnua or Galilee, and thus suggests a return from Jerusalem 
to the north. The announcement of the duty of disciples 
follows in the fourth gospel the last entrance into Jerusalem 
(John xii. 23-32) ; and, finally, the discourse on the coming of 
the kingdom was delivered before the Last Supper (Mark xiii. 
1 37 ; Matt. xxiv. 1-xxv. 46 ; Luke xxi. 5-36). 

As an outline sketch of the ministry, the above certainly 
possesses a great degree of probability; for, according to the 
fourth gospel, the incidents and logia were gathered round the 
feasts, and that is what one would expect. The omissions, 
moreover, when placed in their original context—an achieve¬ 
ment which is not insuperably difficult, if the data are taken 
into account—fill up the slender outline, and the result which 
is ultimately gained is a chronological gospel, the contents of 
which are incidents and logia appropriate to the historical 
situation. Nor is that all; our survey has not been completed. 
The hypothesis of a primitive gospel, extending from the 
Sermon on the Mount to the discourse on the coming of the 
kingdom, is one which, if verified, would be a notable gain. 
Lut the question might still be asked, Is such a gospel con¬ 
ceivable ? Would an early evangelist, acquainted with the 
facts by tradition or personal knowledge, be likely to compose 
such a gospel, without an historical beginning and end ? The 
supposition is scarcely probable ; but among the data to be 
considered there is still another fact which delivers us from 
the awkward conclusion. For, fourthly, we can argue both 
backwards and forwards from the source as reconstructed. 
In the introduction to the Sermon on the Mount the statement 
is made that Jesus called His disciples, and chose from them 
twelve to be prepared for a special mission (Luke vi. 13, cf. 
Matt. v. 1), and an earlier period of the ministry is clearly 
required to account for this band of disciples. In the narra¬ 
tive, again, concerning the messengers sent by John the 
following facts are involved: that John had baptised in the 
wilderness (Luke vii. 29), that he came eating no bread nor 
drinking wine (ver. 33), that like a true prophet he was neither 
a reed nor a courtier (vv. 24-28), that the Pharisees and the 
lawyers rejected his message, while people of the disreputable 
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classes believed and were baptised (vv. 29, 30), that he had 
been cast into prison (Matt. xi. 2), and that, although he had 
made the acquaintance of Jesus, he had not recognised Him 
as Messiah (Luke vii. 19). If the source which contained 
these details, instead of being a fragment of reminiscences, 
was a chronological gospel, comprising such incidents and 
logia as the preceding argument has defined, an earlier 
account of the Baptist may be confidently inferred ; for the 
details in question are incidental, and the readers are sup¬ 
posed to be already familiar with the historical facts. We 
arc therefore warranted in concluding that the source did not 
begin at the Sermon on the Mount, but contained a prelimi¬ 
nary narrative in which John w 7 as introduced as the forerunner 
of Jesus, and sufficient time was allowed for the formation of 
a band of disciples. Now, before the Sermon on the Mount 
in the gospel according to Matthew a short series of narratives 
is to be found of precisely the kind demanded (Matt. iii. 1- 
iv. 22); and as these contain details which have not been 
borrowed from Mark, and cannot be explained as purely 
editorial, they probably formed part of the apostolic source. 
It is not maintained that throughout this section Matthew 
has preserved, without loss or addition, the original form and 
substance ; that is a matter to be determined by comparative 
criticism. But the narratives themselves, whatever the ori¬ 
ginal in each case was, may be claimed as apostolic ; and 
thus we can argue backwards from the Sermon on the Mount 
in Luke’s digression to the preaching of John, the baptism of 
Jesus, the temptation in the wilderness, and the call of the 
four disciples. 

The next question is, Are we able to argue forwards 
from the discourse on the coming of the kingdom to the 
Supper and the events of the Passion ? The attention of the 
reader is invited to the following facts. First, in returning 
to Mark at the end of his long digression (Luke xviii. 14), the 
third evangelist continues as before to supplement Mark’s 
narratives by material derived from another source. We 
cannot account otherwise for the story of Zacchams (Luke 
xix. 1-10), the parable of the Pounds (xix. 11-27), the tears 
shed over Jerusalem (xix. 41-44), the discourse delivered at 
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the Supper (xxii. 14-38), the details of the agony and arrest 
in the garden (xxii. 39-53), and the incident of the weeping 
women (xxiii. 27-31). These narratives were certainly not 
invented by Luke. They represent a source, and, unless good 
reason can be shown to the contrary, the probability is that 
the apostolic source already combined with Mark is the one 
which is here still followed. Secondly, when the digressions 
are carefully analysed and the original arrangement is restored, 
a few passages remain as loose material without an his¬ 
torical context, unless such a context can be found for them 
in the later period of the history. The following may be 
cited as examples: Luke xii. 49, 50, 2-9, 51-53, 11, 12. 
Thirdly, according to the testimony of the fourth gospel, a 
few sayings which agree almost verbally with these were 
addressed to the disciples after the Supper (John xv. 18-21; 
xvi. 2, 3, cf. Luke xii. 11, 51-53; John xiv. 15-17, 25, 26; 
xvi. 7—15, cf. Luke xii. 12; John xiv. 26; xvi. 13, cf. Luke 
xii. 2 ; John xvi. 33, cf. Luke xii. 4, 5). Fourthly, the dis¬ 
course which, according to Luke, was addressed to the disciples 
at the Supper, while indisputably authentic, is obviously also 
incomplete (Luke xxii. 14-38). It lacks articulation and 
sequence of thought. It may no doubt be explained as a 
fragment of recollection, but the disciple who remembered so 
much of what happened on this memorable occasion would 
not be likely to forget details which would make the history 
more intelligible. We are rather forced to the conclusion 
that the evangelist, in combining his two sources, has already 
put into his long digression material taken from the history 
of the Supper, and that now, in following the order of Mark, 
he combines with Mark’s brief narrative the apostolic material 
which remains to be utilised. The writer does not maintain 
that this argument is complete. He is not attempting at 
present to reconstruct the source. He is simply mentioning 
the data which have hitherto been overlooked by the critics; 
and the facts to which he invites attention are sufficient, if 
not to prove, at least to suggest the probability, that the 
apostolic source contained an account of the Passion. He 
will even go farther, and affirm, in accordance with the results 
of his own investigation, that the critic who proceeds to the 
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work of reconstruction, and is faithful to the data observed, 
will be led from one narrative to another, by the evidence of 
the variations and the necessity of the history, until the Passion 
at last is complete, and he stands beside the empty tomb with 
a clear conception of the ministry, a new comprehension of 
the teaching, and a finer appreciation of that great Personality 
which has gained the homage of men. 

A brief statement remains to be made regarding the 
general significance of the reconstruction suggested. Let us 
suppose that the data are sufficient, and that the source which 
was used by Matthew and Luke can really be restored with 
approximate completeness by a careful study of the gospels. 
How does this affect the large problem ? Can the area of 
uncertainty be further reduced? Or, with doubtful gains of 
ingenuity, do we simply return to the starting point, and 
accept with docility the conclusion of the critics, that the first 
three evangelists derived the most of their material from t"\vo 
earlier sources, which are independent in relation to one 
another, and also in relation to the fourth gospel, and cannot 
be reduced to a common original ? A discussion of the ques¬ 
tion is impossible within the limits of this paper, but the 
reader who has followed the argument has at least a right to 
expect from the author a plain statement of the results to 
which in investigating the subject he has himself been led. 
He does not believe that the two sources are really independent. 
On the contrary, he is prepared to prove—by arguing, of 
course, from probabilities—that the second gospel is a primi¬ 
tive harmony, and not a recollection of the preaching of Peter. 
He believes that the apostolic source, w 7 hich existed at first as 
an oral tradition, was committed to writing, at different places 
by different men, to meet the requirements of the Christian 
society, and that Mark is a combination of the versions. He 
is also prepared to prove that the fourth gospel is a primitive 
commentary, or, in other words, an elaborated version of the 
apostolic source, with the incidents adapted to the evangelist's 
purpose, and the logia partly reproduced and partly displaced 
by reflections which the original suggested. He does not 
accept the common assumption that the synoptic problem is 
altogether distinct from the Johannine. He maintains that 
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the two coalesce, and that in solving the one the critic will 
solve also the other. He believes, in short, that the four 
gospels are simultaneous equations, that the unknown quan¬ 
tity is the apostolic source, and that the value of x can be 
discovered. 

In relation to the statement just made, two kindred sub¬ 
jects demand a few words. The question may be asked, 
What becomes of the miracles when the documents are sub¬ 
jected to the severely critical analysis which has been indicated 
above ? The apostolic source, the earliest which criticism can 
discover, contained beyond question narratives involving 
miracle. These cannot be eliminated by comparative criticism ; 
reduced in number they still remain, and no exercise of 
ingenuity can get rid of them. But if, as the present writer 
maintains, the apostolic source existed at first as an oral 
tradition, and was committed to writing at different places by 
different men, the hypothesis that the miracles were oral 
accretions is certainly not excluded. An upholder of the 
mythical theory may fairly enough argue that legendary nar¬ 
ratives might find their way into the tradition before it was 
committed to writing ; and the critic whose one aim is historical 
truth within the limits of his province must frankly admit 
that the mythical theory is made competent by evidence 
derived from the gospels. For, in the first place, our gospels 
contain duplicate miracles which can be identified by analysis. 
And, secondly, in the apostolic source, as reconstructed by 
criticism, there is no indication that Jesus was conscious of 
possessing miraculous power; on the contrary, His sayings 
unequivocally rebuke the demand made by the Jews for signs, 
and His teaching on the subject of the heavenly kingdom 
involves a view of the future which is scarcely compatible with 
the supposition that the miracles in our gospels are historical. 
And, thirdly, the follower of Strauss may contend, with some 
degree of probability, that the miracles of healing, which con¬ 
stitute, with perhaps only two exceptions, the traditions in 
question, were suggested by the logia of the source; for Jesus 
and His disciples were undoubtedly accustomed to practise 
the healing art, restoring demoniacs, and anointing the sick 

c 
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with oil (Mark vi. 13), and among the logia of the source 
there are two remarkable passages which together might 
influence Christian belief, and determine both the number of 
the miracles and even their constituent details. When John 
sent messengers from his prison to verify the report that 
Messiah had come, Jesus quoted in reply an ancient prophecy 
which announced that in the days of the restoration the eyes 
of the blind would be opened, the ears of the deaf would be 
unstopped, the lame man would leap as an hart, the tongue 
of the dumb would sing, and the poor would have good tidings 
preached to them (Luke vii. 18-23 ; Matt. xi. 2-6); and 
again, in the synagogue of Nazareth, after quoting a similar 
prophecy, He directly applied it to Himself (Luke iv. 16-30). 
That Jesus did not find in these prophecies a recital of the 
miracles which, according to our gospels, He wrought, but 
rather, as originally intended, an announcement in figurative 
language of the blessings involved in the kingdom of God, is 
proved in each case by the sequel; for the occasion of stum¬ 
bling to which He referred in addressing the messengers of John 
was just the absence of miracles (Luke vii. 23), and the people 
of Nazareth, who expected a literal fulfilment, rejected His 
message because they did not witness even a work of healing 
(Luke iv. 23). They had heard a report of certain cures 
which had been accomplished at Capernaum, but these were 
not necessarily miracles. We do not know anything about 
them. This, however, we know—and the fact is well worthy 
of notice—that the miracles which cannot be eliminated by 
purely comparative criticism represent just such traditions as 
might be suggested by the logia—the healing of the blind, 
deaf, lame, and dumb, the deliverance of the captives and the 
bruised, and mercy shown to those who were not of the 
Prophet’s own country (Luke iv. 25-27). If, again, as we 
have reason to believe, the apostolic source contained no 
account of the manifestations after the resurrection from the 
dead, the reader, like the critic, must frankly admit the com¬ 
petence of the mythical theory. 

The second subject to be considered is the relation of our 
argument to the ecclesiastical traditions preserved on the 
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origin of the gospels. The weightiest of these is undoubtedly 
the one quoted by Eusebius, and traced back to Papias, who 
lived in the first half of the second century. This tradition 
has generally been regarded as a satisfactory refutation of the 
hypothesis of a primitive gospel, for according to Papias there 
were two early sources. Matthew wrote the logia in Hebrew, 
and each one interpreted them as he w r as able. And ‘ Mark, 
having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately 
all his reminiscences, without, however, recording in order 
what was either said or done by Christ. For neither did he 
hear the Lord nor did he follow Him, but afterwards attended 
Peter, who adapted his instructions to the needs of his hearers, 
but had no design of giving a connected account of the Lord’s 
oracles.’ Now certainly the tradition in question is not to be 
lightly set aside in favour of internal evidence; for, whatever the 
historical truth may be, Papias was acquainted with two sources, 
and he represents the belief of the Christian society in the 
midst of wdiich he lived, or at least the belief of an earlier 
witness w T ho is described as John the elder. He may have 
been to some extent mistaken, but no one can reasonably 
doubt that facts underlie his opinion. The Papias tradition 
may be analysed into three constituents. First, the earliest 
source was ‘ The Logia,’ supposed to have been written in 
Hebrew' by Matthew'. That this source w r as the earliest is not 
indeed distinctly stated ; but since the second source mentioned 
by Papias was believed to be unchronological, the first w r as 
probably the standard of judgment. Secondly, there were 
different interpretations of the logia, made by each as he was 
able. Thirdly, Papias was acquainted with a later source, 
which did not preserve the logia sequence. He describes it as 
unchronological, and believes that its author was Mark. The 
relation of these statements to the opinions expressed in the 
foregoing pages must be perfectly evident to the reader. 
Instead of refuting, they confirm the hypothesis of a primitive 
gospel. For the apostolic source, as far as we know, may be 
the document described as ‘ The Logia ; ’ and the different 
interpretations to which Papias alludes, although this is not 
essential to our argument, may be the versions which were 
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■written independently. And, finally, the description of the 
source compiled by Mark agrees perfectly with our second 
gospel, which is not, however, as Papias believed, a recollection 
of the preaching of Peter, but simply a combination of the 
versions which interpreted the primitive gospel. 
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§ 1 .—The Preaching of John the Baptist 

ML i. l a . 1 — The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Even 

2 as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, The voice of one crying 

3 in the wilderness, Make ye ready the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight. 

4 b. —John came, who baptised in the wilderness and preached 

6 the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins. And he 

was clothed with camel’s hair, and had a leathern girdle about 

5 his loins and did eat locusts and wild honey. And there went 
out unto him all the country of Judaea and all they of Jeru- 

u. iii. 7 salem. And he preached, saying, Ye offspring of vipers, who 

8 warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? Bring forth 

9 therefore fruit worthy of repentance ; and think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father ; for I say 
unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children 

10 unto Abraham. And even now is the axe laid unto the root 
of the trees : every tree therefore that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

. iii. io c.—And the multitudes asked him, saying, What then must 

11 we do? And he answered and said unto them, He that hath 
two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that 

12 hath food, let him do likewise. And there came also publicans 
to be baptised, and they said unto him, Master, what must 

13 we do ? And he said unto them, Extort no more than that 

ii which is appointed you. And soldiers also asked him, saying, 

And we, what must we do ? And he said unto them, Bo 
violence to no man, neither exact anything wrongfully ; and 
be content with your wages. 

15 d.—And as the people were in expectation, and all men 
reasoned in their hearts concerning John, whether haply he 

16 were the Christ, John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed 

1 The letters which introduce the subdivisions are intended for reference to 
the discussion of the text (see p. 81). 
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baptise you with water, but there cometh he that is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear ; he shall baptise 
17 you with the Holy Spirit and with fire ; whose fan is in his 
hand, throughly to cleanse his threshing floor, and to gather 
the wheat into his garner ; but the chaff he will burn up with 
unquenchable fire. 

§ 2 .—The Baptism of Jesus 

Mk. i. 9 And it came to pass in those days that Jesus came from 
Nazareth of Galilee and was baptised of John in the Jordan. 
10 And straightway coming up out of the water, he saw the 
heavens rent asunder and the Spirit as a dove descending 
n upon him ; and a voice came out of the heavens, Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased. 


§ S .—The Temptation in the Wilderness 

ia a.—And straightway the Spirit driveth him forth into the 

13 wilderness, and he was in the wilderness forty days, tempted 
of Satan, and he did eat nothing in those days . 

Matt. i?. 3 b. —And the tempter came and said unto him, If thou art 

the Son of God, command this stone that it become bread. 

4 But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall not live 
by bread alone. 

6 c.—Then the devil taketh him into Jerusalem, and he set 

6 him upon the pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto him, 
If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down ,* for it is 
written, He shall give his angels charge concerning thee; 
and on their hands they shall bear thee up, lest haply thou 

7 dash thy foot against a stone. Jesus said unto him, Again it 
is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 

8 d.—Again, the devil taketh him unto an exceeding high 
mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world 

9 and the glory of them. And he said unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 

10 me. Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for 
it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 

11 only shalt thou serve. Then the devil leaveth him, and 
behold, angels came and ministered unto him. 
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12 e. —Now when he heard that John was delivered up, ho 

13 withdrew into Galilee, and leaving Nazareth he came and 
dwelt in Capernaum, which is by the sea, in the borders of 

17 Zebulun and Naphtali. From that time began Jesus to 
preach and to say, Repent ye; for the kingdom of God is at 
hand. 

§ 4 .—The Call of the Four Disciples 

i. i. 16 And passing along by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon 
and Andrew the brother of Simon casting a net in the sea: 

17 for they were fishers. And Jesus said unto them, Come ye 
after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men. 

is And straightway they left the nets, and followed him. And 

19 going on a little further, he saw James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, who also were in the boat mending the 

20 nets. And straightway he called them ; and they left their 
father Zebedee in the boat with the hired servants, and went 
after him. 


§ 6 .—The Sermon on the Mount 

vi. 12 a.—And it came to pass in these days, that he went out 

into the mountain to pray; and he continued all night in 

13 prayer to God. And when it was day, he called his dis¬ 
ciples ; and he chose from them twelve (whom also he named 

14 apostles) : Simon (whom he also named Peter), and Andrew 
his brother, and James and John ( and them he surnamcd 
Boanerges, which is, sons of thunder), and Philip and Bar- 

16 tkolomew, and Matthew and Thomas, and James the son of 

16 Alphseus, and Simon which was called the Zealot, and Judas 
the son of James, and JudaB Iscariot (which also betrayed 
him). 

20 b.—And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said, 
Blessed are ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God. 

21 Blessed are ye that hunger now: for ye shall be filled. 
Blessed are ye that weep now: for ye shall laugh. Blessed 

22 are ye, when men shall hate you, and when they shall 
separate you from their company, and reproach you, and cast 

23 out your name as evil, for the Son of Man’s sake. Rejoice in 
that day, and leap for joy: for behold, your reward is great in 
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heaven : for in the same manner did their fathers unto the 

24 prophets. But woe unto you that are rich ! for ye have 

25 received your consolation. Woe unto you, ye that are full 
now ! for ye shall hunger. Woe unto you, ye that laugh now ! 

26 for ye shall mourn and weep. Woe unto you, when all men 
shall speak well of you! for in the same manner did their 
fathers to the false prophets. 

Matt. v. 38 c.—Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, 

39 and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you, Resist not him 
that is evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 

40 turn to him the other also. And if any man would go to law 
with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 

41 also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go 

42 with him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 

43 d. —Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 

44 neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies; do good to them that hate you, bless them that 

45 curse you, pray for them that despitefully use you ; that ye 
may be sons of your Father which is in heaven; for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 

46 rain on the just and the unjust. For if ye love them that 
love you, what reward have ye ? do not even the publicans 

47 the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye 
more than others ? do not even the Gentiles the same? And 

Lu. vi. 34 if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what reward 

36 have ye? Even sinners lend to sinners, to receive again as 
much. Be ye merciful, even as your Father is merciful. 

Matt.vii.l e .—Judge not, that ye be not judged; for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with what 

3 measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you. And why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 

4 considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? Or how 
wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me cast out the mote out of 

5 thine eye ? And lo ! the beam is in thine own eye. Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 

12 brother’s eye. All things, therefore, whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them. 
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15 f.—Beware of false prophets which come to you in sheep’s 

16 clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 

17 figs of thistles ? Even so every good tree bringeth forth 

is good fruit; but the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A 

good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt 

20 tree bring forth good fruit. Therefore by their fruits shall ye 
. vi. 45 know them. The good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good, and the evil man out 
of the evil treasure bringeth forth that which is evil; for out 
of the abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh. 
ltt Ti S '—Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 

enter into the kingdom of God; but he that doeth the will of 

24 my Father which is in heaven. Every one, therefore, which 
heareth these words of mine, and doeth them, shall be 
likened unto a wise man, which built his house upon the 

25 rock; and the rain descended and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not; for it 

26 was founded upon the rock. And every one that heareth 
these words of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, w'hich built his house upon the sand ; 

27 and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and smote upon that house; and it fell; and great was 
the fall thereof. 


§ 6 .—The Healing of the Centurion's Son 

vii. l After he had ended all his sayings, he entered into 

2 Capernaum. And a certain centurion’s son was sick and at 

3 the point of death. And when he heard concerning Jesus, 
lie sent unto him elders of the Jews, asking him that he 

4 would come and save his son. And they, when they came to 
Jesus, besought him earnestly, saying, He is worthy that 

5 thou shouldest do this for him: for he loveth our nation, and 

6 himself built us our synagogue. And Jesus went with them. 
And when he was now not far from the house, the centurion 
sent friends to him, saying unto him, Lord, trouble not 
thyself; for I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under 

7 my roof: wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to 
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come unto thee; but say the word, and my son shall be 

8 healed. For I also am a man set under authority, having 
under myself soldiers: and I say to this one, Go, and he 
goeth; and to another. Come, and he cometh; and to my 

9 servant, Do this, and he doeth it. And when Jesus heard 
these things, he marvelled at him, and turned and said unto 
the multitude that followed him, I say unto you, I have not 

10 found so great faith, no, not in Israel. And they that were 
sent, returning to the house, found the son whole. 


§ 7 .—The Raising of the Widow's Son 

n And it came to pass soon afterwards, that he went to a 
city called Nam; and his disciples went with him and a great 

12 multitude. Now when he drew near to the gate of the city, 
behold, there was carried out one that was dead, the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow : and much people of 

13 the city was with her. And when the Lord saw her, he had 

14 compassion on her, and said unto her. Weep not. And he 
came nigh and touched the bier: and the bearers stood still. 

15 And he said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. And he 
that was dead sat up, and began to speak. And he gave him 

16 to his mother. And fear took hold on them all; and they 
glorified God, saying, A great prophet is arisen among us; 

17 and, God hath visited his people. And this report went forth 
concerning him in the whole of Judaea, and all the region 
round about. 


§ 8 .—John sends Messengers 

18 a.—And the disciples of John told him of all these things. 

19 And John calling unto him two of his disciples sent them to 
the Lord, saying, Art thou he that cometh, or look we for 

20 another ? And when the men were come unto him, they 
said, John the Baptist hath sent us unto thee, saying, Art 

22 thou he that cometh, or look we for another ? And he 
answered and said unto them, Go your way, and tell John 
the things which ye do hear and see ; the blind receive their 
sight and the lame walk, (the lepers are cleansed and) the 
deaf hear, (and the dead are raised up), and the poor have 
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23 good tidings preached to them. And blessed is he whosoever 
shall find none occasion of stumbling in me. 

24 b. —And when the messengers of John were departed, he 
began to say unto the multitudes concerning John, What 
went ye out into the wilderness to behold ? A reed shaken 

25 with the wind ? But what went ye out to see ? A man 
clothed in soft raiment ? Behold, they which are gorgeously 

2 G apparelled, and live delicately, are in kings’ courts. But 
what went ye out to see ? A prophet ? Yea, I say unto you, 

27 and much more than a prophet. This is he of whom it is 
written, Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, who 

*28 shall prepare thy way before thee. Verily I say unto you, 
Among them that are born of women there is none greater 
than John ; yet he that is but little in the kingdom of God is 
greater than he. 

^ c.—But what think ye ? A man had two sons : and he 
came to the first and said, Son, go work to-day in the vine- 

20 yard. And he answered and said, I will not: but afterward 

00 he repented himself and went. And he came to the second 
and said likewise. And he answered and said, I go, sir, and 

31 went not. Whether of the twain did the will of his father ? 
They say, The first. Jesus saith unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, that the publicans and the harlots go into the 

32 kingdom of God before you. For John came unto you in the 

30 way of righteousness and ye rejected for yourselves the 

•29 counsel of God, being not baptised of him : but the publicans 

and the harlots justified God, being baptised with the baptism 
of John. 

31 d.—Whereunto then shall I liken the men of this genera- 

32 tion, and to what are they like ? They are like unto children 
that sit in the market place, and call one to another; which 
say, We piped unto you, and ye did not dance; we wailed, 

33 and ye did not mourn. For John the Baptist is come eating 
no bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a devil. 

34 The Son of Man is come eating and drinking; and ye say. 
Behold, a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a friend of 

35 publicans and sinners! And wisdom is justified of all her 
children. 
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§ 9 .—The Samaritan Village 

ix. 52 And he entered into a village of the Samaritans, and they 
53 did not receive him. And when his disciples James and John 
saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come 
55 down from heaven and consume them ? But he turned and 
rebuked them. 


§ 10 .—The Healing of the Lepers 

xvii. 12 And as he entered into a certain village, there met him ten 
men that were lepers, which stood afar off: and they lifted up 

13 their voices, saying, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. And 

14 when he saw them, he said unto them, Go and show yourselves 
unto the priests. And it came to pass, as they went, they 

15 were cleansed. And one of them, when he saw that he was 

16 healed, turned back, with a loud voice glorifying God ; and he 
fell upon his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and he was 

17 a Samaritan. And Jesus answering said, Were not the ten 
is cleansed ? but where are the nine ? Were there none found 
19 that returned to give glory to God, save this stranger ? And 

he said unto him, Arise, and go thy way : thy faith hath made 
thee whole. 


§ 11 .—The Rejection in Nazareth 

iv. 16 a.—And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 

up; and he entered, as his custom w F as, into the synagogue 
17 on the Sabbath day, and stood up to read. And there was 
delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he 
opened the book, and found the place where it was written, 
is The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed me 
to preach good tidings to the poor : he hath sent me to pro¬ 
claim release to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 

19 blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the 

20 acceptable year of the Lord. And he closed the book, and 
gave it back to the attendant, and sat dow r n; and the eyes of 

21 all in the synagogue were fastened on him. And he began 
to Bay unto them, To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in 
your ears. 
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i. 22 b. —And they were astonished at his teaching, for he 

taught them as having authority, and not as the scribes. And 

vi. 3 they said, Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary and 
brother of James and Joses and Judas and Simon? And are 
not his sisters here with us ? 

v. 23 c.—And he said unto them, Doubtless ye will say unto me 

this parable, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have 
heard done at Capernaum, do also here in thine own country. 

25 But verily I say unto you, There were many widows in Israel 
in the days of Elijah, when the heaven was shut up three 
years and six months, "when there came a great famine over 

2 G all the land ; and unto none of them was Elijah sent, but only 
to Zarephath, in the land of Sidon, unto a woman that was a 

27 widow. And there were many lepers in Israel in the time of 
Elisha the prophet; and none of them was cleansed, but only 

24 Naaman the Syrian. No prophet is acceptable in his own 
country. 

28 d.—And they were all filled with wrath in the synagogue, 

29 as they heard these things; and they rose up, and cast him 
forth out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that they might throw him down 

30 headlong. But he passing through the midst of them went 

ii. i his way. And it came to pass soon afterwards, that he went 

about through cities and villages, preaching and bringing the 
good tidings of the kingdom of God, and with him the twelve 

2 and certain women which had been healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities, Mary that was called Magdalene, from whom seven 

3 devils had gone out, and Joanna the wife of Chuza Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna, and many others, which ministered 
unto them of their substance. 


§ 12 .—The Healing of the Palsy 

10 And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the 
n Sabbath day. And, behold, a woman which had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years ; and she was bowed together, and 

12 could in no wise lift herself up. And when Jesus saw her, he 
called her, and said to her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine 

13 infirmity. And he laid his hands upon her ; and immediately 
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14 she was made straight, and glorified God. And the ruler of 
the synagogue, being moved with indignation because Jesus 
had healed on the sabbath, answered and said to the multitude, 
There are six days in which men ought to work; in them 
therefore come and be healed, and not on the day of the Sab- 

15 bath. But the Lord answered him, and said, Ye hypocrites, 
doth not each one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox or his 

16 ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering ? And 
ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan had bound, lo, these eighteen years, to have been loosed 

17 from this bond on the day of the Sabbath ? And as he said 
these things, all his adversaries were put to shame;, and all 
the multitude rejoiced for all the glorious things that were 
done by him. 

§ 13.— The Mission of the Twelve 

Mk. vi. 7. a. — And he called unto him the twelve, and began to 

send them forth by two and two, and he gave them authority 
Lu. s. 2 over the unclean spirits. And he said unto them, The harvest 
is plenteous, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that he send forth labourers into his 

3 harvest. Go your ways: behold, I send you forth as lambs in 
Matt.vii. 6 the midst of wolves. Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast your pearls before the swine, lest haply 
they trample them under their feet, and turn and rend you. 
Lu. x. 4 b. —Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes : and salute no 

5 man on the way. And into whatsoever house ye shall enter, 

6 first say, Peace be to this house. And if a son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest upon him; but if not, it shall 

7 turn to you again. And in that same house remain, eating 
and drinking such things as they give : go not from house to 
house. 

8 c. —And into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive 
you, eat such things as are set before you: for the labourer is 

9 worthy of his food : and heal the sick that are therein, and say 
unto them, The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 

Matt. x. 8 Freely ye received, freely give. But into whatsoever city ye 
Lu. x. 10 shall enter, and they receive you not, go out into the streets 

li thereof and say, Even the dust from your city that cleaveth 
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to our feet, we do wipe off against you : howbeit know this, 
that the kingdom of God is come nigh. Verily I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable in that day for Sodom, than 
for that city. He that heareth }ou heareth me ; and he 
that rejecteth you rejecteth me ; and he that rejecteth me 
rejecteth him that sent me. 

d.—And they went out and preached that men should 
repent. And they cast out many devils, and anointed with 
oil many that were sick and healed them. 


§ 14.— The Return of the Twelve 

a. —And the twelve returned with joy, saying, Lord, even 
the devils are subject unto us in thy name. And he said 
unto them, I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven. 
Behold, I have given you authority to tread upon serpents 
and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy : and no¬ 
thing shall in any wise hurt you. Howbeit in this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you ; but rejoice that your 
names are w T ritten in heaven. (Then began he to upbraid 
the cities wherein most of his mighty works were done, 
because they repented not.) Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon which were done in you, they would have 
repented long ago, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. Howbeit 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the judgment 
than for you. And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted 
unto heaven ? thou shalt be brought down unto Hades; for 
if the mighty works had been done in Sodom which were done 
in thee, it would have remained until this day. Howbeit I 
say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the judgment, than for thee. 

b. —And Jesus went forth and his disciples into the villages 
of Ctesarea Philippi: and in the way he asked his disciples, 
saying unto them, Who do men say that I am ? And they 
told him, saying, John the Baptist: and others, Elijah; but 
others, One of the prophets. And he asked them, But who 
say ye that I am “? Peter answereth and saith unto him, 
Thou art the Christ. 

D 
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Ln. x. 21 c. —In that same hour Jesus answered and said, I thank 

thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst 
hide these things from the wise and understanding, and didst 
reveal them unto babeB: yea, Father; for so it was well 

2*2 pleasing in thy sight. All things have been delivered unto 
me of my Father : and no one knowetli who the Son is, save 
the Father; and who the Father is, save the Son, and he to 

Mail. xi. whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. Come unto me, 

28 all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 

29 rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and 30 shall find rest unto your 

30 souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 

Lu. x. 23 d. —And turning to the disciples, he said, Blessed are the 

24 eyes which see the things that ye see: for I say unto you, 
that many prophets and righteous men desired to see the 
things which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the 
things which }'e hear, and heard them not. 

Mk. is. li e. —And they asked him, saying, The Scribes say that 

12 Elijah must first come. And he said unto them, Elijah 

13 indeed cometh first, and restoreth all things; but I say unto 
3 r ou, that Elijah is come, and they have also done unto him 
whatsoever they listed, even as it is written of him. 


§ 15.— The half-hearted Disciples 

iii. 7 a.— And Jesus with his disciples withdrew to the sea: and 

a great multitude from Galilee followed: and from Judaea, 
s and from Jerusalem, and from Idurmea, and beyond Jordan, 
and about T} T re and Sidon, a great multitude, hearing what 
9 great things he did, came unto him. And he spake to his 
disciples, that a little boat should wait on him because of the 
10 crowd, lest they should throng him: for he had healed many ; 
insomuch that as many as had plagues pressed upon him that 
they might touch him. 

Mitt. Tiii. b.—And there came a certain Scribe and said unto him, 

Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And 

20 Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the heaven have nests ; but the Son of Man hath not where to 

21 lay his head. And another of the disciples said unto him, 
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Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. But Jesus 
saith unto him, Follow me; and leave the dead to bury their 
own dead. And another also said, I will follow thee, Lord ; 
but first suffer me to bid farewell to them that arc at my 
house. Blit Jesus saith unto him, No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom 
of God. 

§ 16.— The Parable of the Sower 

And he said unto them in his teaching, Hearken : Behold, 
the sower went forth to sow ; and it came to pass, as he sowed, 
some seed fell by the wayside, and the birds came and 
devoured it. And other fell on the rocky ground, where it 
had not much earth; and straightway it sprang up, because 
it had no deepness of earth : and when the sun was risen, it 
was scorched ; and because it had no root, it withered away. 
And other fell among the thorns, and the thorns grew up, and 
choked it, and it yielded no fruit. And others fell into the 
good ground, and yielded fruit, growing up and increasing; 
and brought forth, thirty-fold, and sixty-fold, and a hundred¬ 
fold. And he said, Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

§ 17.— Parables in the Desert Place 

a. —And he saith unto the disciples, Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and rest a while. For there were 
many coming and going, and they had no leisure so much as 
to eat. And they went away in the boat to a desert place 
apart. 

b. —And Jesus went up into the mountain, and there he 
sat with his disciples. 

c. —And they said unto him, Why speakest thou unto 
them in parables ? And he answered and said, Unto you is 
given the mystery of the kingdom of God : but unto them 
that are without, all things are done in parables: that seeing 
they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing they may hear, 
and not understand ; lest haply they should turn again, and 
it should be forgiven them. And he saith unto them, Know 
ye not this parable ? (and how shall ye know all the 
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14 parables ?) The sower soweth the word. And these are they 

15 by the wayside, where the word is sown ; and when they 
have heard, straightway cometh Satan, and taketli away the 

16 word which hath been sown in them. And these in like 
manner are they that are sown upon the rocky places, who, 
when they have heard the word, straightway receive it with 

17 joy ; and they have no root in themselves, but endure for a 
while ; then, when tribulation or persecution ariseth because 

la of the word, straightway they stumble. And others are they 
that are sown among the thorns; and these are they that 

io have heard the word, and the cares of the world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things entering 

20 in, choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful. And those 
are they that were sown upon the good ground : such as hear 
the word, and accept it, and bear fruit, thirty-fold, and sixty¬ 
fold, and a hundred-fold. 

26 d. —And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 

27 should cast seed upon the earth; and should sleep and rise 
night and day, and the seed should spring up and grow, he 

28 knoweth not how. The earth beareth fruit of herself; first 

29 the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. But 
when the fruit is ripe, straightway he putteth forth the sickle, 
because the harvest is come. 

30 And he said. How shall we liken the kingdom of God ? or 
Lu. xiii. in what parable shall we set it forth ? It is like unto a grain 

19 of mustard seed, which a man took and cast into his own 
garden ; and it grew, and became a tree ; and the birds of the 
heaven lodged in the branches thereof. 

20 And again he said, Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom 

21 of God ? It is like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal, till it was all leavened. 

Matt. xiii. e. — The kingdom of God is like unto a treasure hidden in 

44 the field ; which a man found, and hid ; and in his joy he goetli 
and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 

45 Again, the kingdom of God is like unto a man that is a 

46 merchant seeking goodly pearls : and having found one pearl 
of great price, he went and sold all that he had, and bought it. 

47 Again, the kingdom of God is like unto a net, that was 

48 cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind : which, when 
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it was filled, they drew up on the beach ; and they sat down 
and gathered the good into vessels, but the bad they cast 
away. 

24 Again, the kingdom of God is like unto a man that sowed 

25 good seed in his field : but while men slept, his enemy came 

2(5 and sowed tares also among the wheat, and went away. But 

when the blade sprang up, and brought forth fruit, then 

27 appeared the tares also. And the servants of the householder 
came and said unto him, Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in 

2 S tliy field ? Whence then hath it tares ? And he said unto them, 
An enemy hath done this. And the servants say unto him, 

29 Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up ? But he 
saith, Nay; lest haply while ye gather up the tares, ye root 

30 up the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest: and in the time of the harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather up first the tares, and bind them in bundles 
to burn them : but gather the wheat into my barn. 

§ 18. — The Miracle of the Loaves 

vi. 34 a.—And he came forth and saw a great multitude, and he 

had compassion on them, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd. 

35 b.—And when the day was now far spent, his disciples 
came unto him, and said, The place is desert, and the day is 

36 now far spent: send them away, that they may go into the 
country and villages round about, and buy themselves some- 

37 what to eat. But he answered and said unto them, Give ye 
them to eat. And they say unto him, Shall we go and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread, and give them to eat ? 

38 And he saith unto them, How many loaves have ye ? Go 
and see. And when they knew, they say, Five, and two 
fishes. 

3it c.—And he commanded them that all should sit down by 

iu companies upon the ground. And they sat down in ranks, by 

41 hundreds, and by fifties. And he took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake the 
loaves ; and he gave to the disciples to set before them ; and 

42 the two fishes divided he among them all And they did all 
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43 eat, and were filled. And they took up broken pieces, twelve 

44 basketfuls, and also of the fishes. And they that ate the 
loaves were five thousand men. 

45 d.—And straightway he constrained his disciples to enter 
into the boat, and to go before him unto the other side to 
Betlisaida, while he himself sendeth the multitude away. 

4 <> And after he had taken leave of them, he departed into the 
mountain to pray. 


§ 19. — The Stilling of the Storm on the Sea 

47 a.—And when even was come, the boat was in the midst 

48 of the sea, and he alone on the land. And seeing them dis¬ 
tressed in rowing, for the wind was contrary unto them, about 
the fourth watch of the night he cometh unto them, walking 

40 on the sea ; and he would have passed by them: but they, 
when they saw him walking on the sea, supposed that it was 

60 an apparition, and cried out: for they all saw him, and were 
troubled. But he straightway spake with them, and saith 

51 unto them, Be of good cheer : it is I; be not afraid. And lie 
■went up unto them into the boat, and the wind ceased : (and 

52 they were sore amazed in themselves ; for they understood not 
concerning the loaves, but their heart was hardened). 

53 b.—And when they had crossed over, they came to the 

54 land unto Gennesaret, and moored to the shore. And when 
they were come out of the boat, straightway the people knew 

55 him, and ran round about that whole region, and began to carry 
about on their beds those that were sick, where they heard he 

5 G was. (And wheresoever he entered, into villages, or into cities, 
or into the country, they laid the sick in the market-places, 
and besought him that they might touch if it were but the 
border of his garment: and as many as touched him were 
made whole.) 

§ 20. — The Dumb Demoniac 

La. xi. 14 a. — And there was brought to him a dumb man possessed 

with a devil. And it came to pass when the devil was gone 
out, the dumb man spake ; and the multitudes marvelled. 

Mk.iii. 22 b.—But the Pharisees said, He hath Beelzebub, and, By the 
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23 prince of the devils castctli he out the devils. And lie, know¬ 
ing their thoughts, said unto them, How can Satan cast out 

24 Satan ? And if a kingdom be divided against itself, that king- 

25 dom cannot stand. And if a house be divided against itself, that 

20 house will not be able to stand. And if Satan hath risen up 

against himself, and is divided, he cannot stand, but hath an 
x j. i 9 end. And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
sons cast them out? Therefore shall they be your judges. 

20 But if I by the Sjririt of God cast out devils, then is the king- 
utt. xii. dom of God come upon you. Or how can one enter into the 

' 2y house of the strong man and spoil his goods, except he first 

30 bind the strong man ? and then he will spoil his house. He 
that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not 

31 with me scattereth. Therefore I say unto you, Every sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men ; but the blasphemy 

32 against the Spirit shall not be forgiven. And whosoever shall 
speak a w-ord against the Son of Man, it shall bo forgiven him ; 
but whosoever shall speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in that which is to 
come. 

. i.\. 38 c.—John said unto him, Master, we saw one casting out 

devils in thy name; and we forbade him, because he followed 

39 not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not: for there is no man 
which shall do a mighty work in my name, and be able quickly 

40 to speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is for us. 

. xi. 24 d.—The unclean spirit, when he is gone out of the man, 
passeth through waterless places, seeking rest; and finding 
none, he saith, I will turn back unto my house whence I came 

25 out. And when he is come, he findeth it swept and garnished. 

20 Then goeth he, and taketh to him seven other spirits more 
evil than himself; and they enter in and dwell there : and the 
last state of that man beeometh worse than the first. 

§ 21.— A Woman's Blessing 

27 And it came to pass, as he said these things, a eertain 
woman out of the multitude lifted up her voice, and said unto 
him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the breasts 

28 which thou didst suck. But he said, Yea rather, blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it. 
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§ 22.— The Leaven of the Pharisees 

Mcvtt. xii. 

m a.—Then certain of the Scribes and Pharisees answered 

3!) him, saying, Master, we would see a sign from thee. But lie 
answered and said unto them, An evil and adulterous genera¬ 
tion seeketh after a sign ; and there shall no sign be given to 

41 it but the sign of Jonah. The men of Nineveh shall stand up 
in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: 
for they repented at the preaching of Jonah; and behold, a 

42 greater than Jonah is here. The queen of the south shall rise 
up in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn 
it: for she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon ; and behold, a greater than Solomon is here. 

Lu. xii. i b.— And he said unto his disciples, Beware ye of the leaven 

of the Pharisees. 

§ 23.— The Healing of a Blind Han 

Mk.viii. 

22 And they bring to him a blind man, and beseech him to 

23 touch him. And he took hold of the blind man by the hand, 
and brought him out of the village; and when he had spit on 
his eyes, and laid his hands upon him, he asked him, Seest 

24 thou aught ? And he looked up, and said, I see men ; for I 

25 behold them as trees, walking. Then again he laid bis hands 
upon his eyes ; and he looked stedfastly, and was restored, 
and saw all things clearly. 

§ 24 .'—The Call of a Publican 

Lu. xix. l a. — And he entered and was passing through Jericho. 

And behold, a man called by name Zacchaeus; and he was a 

3 chief publican, and he was rich. And he sought to see Jesus 
who he was; and could not for the crowd, because he was 

4 little of stature. And he ran on before, and climbed up into 
a sycomore tree to see him : for he was to pass that way. 

5 And when Jesus came to the place, he looked up, and said 
unto him, Zacchaeus, make haste, and come down ; for to-day 

6 I must abide at thy house. And he made haste, and came 

7 down, and received him joyfully. And when the Pharisees 
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saw it, they all murmured, saying, He is gone in to lodge wit 

8 a man that is a sinner. And Zacchreus stood, and said unto 
the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor ; and if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I 

9 restore four-fold. And Jesus said unto him, To-day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. 

10 For the Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost. 

xv. 3 b.—And he spake unto them this parable, saying, What 

4 man of you, having a hundred sheep, and having lost one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 

5 and go after that which is lost, until he find it ? And when 

6 he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. And 
when he cometh home he calleth together his friends and his 
neighbours, saying unto them, Bejoice with me, for I have 

7 found my sheep which was lost. I say unto you, that even 
so there shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine righteous persons, which need 
no repentance. 

8 c.—Or what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece, doth not light a lamp, and sweep the house, and 

9 seek diligently until she find it ? And when she hath found 
it, she calleth together her friends and neighbours, saying, 
Bejoice with me, for I have found the piece which I had lost. 

10 Even so, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 

11 d.—And he said, A certain man had two sons : and the 

12 younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the por¬ 
tion of thy substance that falleth to me. And he divided 

13 unto them his living. And not many days after the 
younger son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country; and there he wasted his substance 

n with riotous living. And when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in that country ; and he began to 

15 be in want. And he went and joined himself to one of 
the citizens of that country; and he sent him into his 

16 fields to feed swine. And he -would fain have been filled 
with the husks that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto 

17 him. But when he came to himself he said, How many hired 
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servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and 

18 I perish here with hunger ! I will arise and go to my father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, 

19 and in thy sight: I am no more worthy to be called thy son : 

20 make me as one of thy hired servants. And he arose, and 
came to his father. But while he was yet afar off, his father 
saw him, and was moved with compassion, and ran, and fell 

21 on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: lam 

22 no more worthy to be called tliy son. But the father said to 
his servants, Bring forth quickly the best robe, and put it on 

23 him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: and 
bring the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and make 

24 merry: for this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was 

25 lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. Now his 
cider son was in the field : and as he came and drew nigh to 

26 the house, he heard music and dancing. And he called to him 
one of the servants, and inquired what these things might be. 

27 And he said unto him, Thy brother is come; and thy father 
hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him safe 

28 and sound. But he was angry, and would not go in : and his 

29 father came out, and intreated him. But he answered and 
said to his father, Lo, these many years do I serve thee, and 
I never transgressed a commandment of thine : and yet thou 
never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my 

30 friends: but when this thy son came, which hath devoured 
thy living with harlots, thou killedst for him the fatted calf. 

31 And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all 

32 that is mine is thine. But it was meet to make merry and be 
glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and 
was lost, and is found. 

§ 25.— The Doctrine of Fasting 

Mk. ii. is a. —And John’s disciples and the Pharisees were fasting : 

and they come and say unto him, Why do John’s disciples 
and the disciples of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast 

19 not ? And Jesus said unto them, Can the sons of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them ? As long 
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as they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. 
But the days will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away from them, and then will they fast in that day. No 
man seweth a piece of undressed cloth on an old garment: 
else that which should fill it up taketh from it, the new from 
the old, and a worse rent is made. And no man putteth new 
wine into old wine-skins: else the wine will burst the skins, 
and the wine perisheth, and the skins: but they put new 
wine into fresh wine-skins. 

b. —And no man having drunk old wine desireth new: for 
he saith, The old is good. 

c. —Therefore every Scribe who hath been made a disciple 
to the kingdom of God is like unto a man that is a house¬ 
holder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new 
and old. 

§ 26.— The Breaking of the Sahhath in the Cornfields 

a. —And it came to pass, that he was going on the sabbath 
day through the cornfields; and his disciples began, as they 
went, to pluck the ears of corn. And the Pharisees said unto 
him, Behold, why do they on the sabbath day that which is 
not lawful ? And he said unto them, Did ye never read 
what David did, when he had need, and was an hungred, he, 
and they that were with him ? How he entered into the 
house of God, when Abiathar was high priest, and did eat the 
shewbread, which it is not lawful to eat save for the priests, 
and gave also to them that were with him ? 

b. —Or have ye not read in the law, how that on the 
sabbath day the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, 
and are guiltless ? 

c. —Go ye, and learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice. 

d. — And he said unto them, The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath. 

§ 27.— The Sabbath Question in a Synagogue 

And it came to pass, when he went into the synagogue on 
a sabbath, that they were watching him. And behold, there 
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was before him a certain man which had the dropsy. And 
they asked him , saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath, 
or not ? And he said unto them, Which of you shall have 
an ass or an ox fallen into a well, and will not straightway 
draw him up on a sabbath day ? And they could not answer 
again unto these things. 


§ 28 .—The Purging of the Temple 

And they come to Jerusalem: and he entered into the 
temple, and began to cast out them that sold and them that 
bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the money¬ 
changers, and the seats of them that sold the doves. And 
he said unto thorn, Is it not written, My house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all the nations ? but ye have made it a 
den of robbers. 


§ 29.— A Challenge of Christ's Authority 

a. —And as he was walking in the temple, there come to 
him the chief priests, and the Scribes and the elders; and 
they said unto him, By what authority doest thou these 
things ? Or who gave thee this authority to do these things ? 
And Jesus said unto them, I will ask of you one question, and 
answer me, and I will tell you by what authority I do these 
things. The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or from 
men ? Answer me. And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying, If we shall say. From heaven; he will say, Why then 
did ye not believe him ? But should we say, From men— 
they feared the people: for all verily held John to be a 
prophet. And they answered Jesus and say, We know not. 
And Jesus saith unto them, Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things. 

b. —And they asked him to shew them a sign from heaven. 
And he said, When ye see a cloud rising in the west, straight¬ 
way ye say, There cometli a shower; and so it cometh to pass. 
And when ye see a south wind blowing, ye say. There will be 
a scorching heat; and it cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites, ye 
know how to interpret the face of the earth and the heaven; 
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but how is it that ye know not how to interpret this time ? 

57 And why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ? 
xii. l c,—A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, 
and digged a pit for the winepress, and built a tower, and let 
it out to husbandmen, and went into another country for a 

2 long time. And at the season he sent to the husbandmen a 
servant, that he might receive from the husbandmen of the 

3 fruits of the vineyard. And they took him, and beat him, 

4 and sent him away empty. And again he sent unto them 
another servant; and him they wounded in the head, and 

5 handled shamefully. And he sent another, and him they 
killed: and many others ; beating some, and killing some. 

6 He had yet one, a beloved son : he sent him last unto them, 

7 saying, They will reverence my son. But those husbandmen 
said among themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill 

8 him, and the inheritance shall be ours. And they took him, 
and killed him, and cast him forth out of the vineyard. 

y What therefore wall the lord of the vineyard do ? he will come 
and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard unto 

10 others. Have } r e not read even this scripture : The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same was made the head of 
<x. is the corner ? Every one that falleth on that stone shall be 
broken to pieces; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
scatter him as dust. 

:ii. 12 d.—And they sought to lay hold on him ; and they feared 
the multitude; for they perceived that he spake the parable 
against them: and they left him, and went away. 

§ 30.— The Tradition of the Elders 

xv. l a. —Then there came to him Pharisees and Scribes, saying, 

2 Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders ? 

3 for they wash not their hands when they eat bread. And he 
answered and said unto them, Why do ye also transgress the 

4 commandment of God because of your tradition ? For God 
said, Honour thy father and thy mother: and, He that 

5 speaketh evil of father or mother, let him die the death. But 
ye say, Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, That 
wherewith thou mightest have been profited by me is given to 
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6 God ; he shall not honour his father. And ye have made void 

7 the word of God because of your tradition. Ye hypocrites, 

8 well did Isaiah prophesy of you, saying, This people honoureth 
‘J me with their lips; but their heart is far from me. But in 

vain do they worship me, teaching as their doctrines the pre¬ 
cepts of men. 

10 b. —And he called to him the multitude, and said unto 

11 them, Hear, and understand: not that which entereth into 
the mouth defileth the man ; but that which proceedeth out 
of the mouth, this defileth the man. 

12 c. —Then came the disciples, and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were offended, when they heard this 

13 saying “? But he answered and said, Every plant which my 

14 heavenly Father planted not, shall be rooted up. Let them 
alone: they are blind guides. And if the blind guide the 

15 blind, both shall fall into a pit. And Peter answered and 
io said unto him, Declare unto us the parable. And he said, 
17 Are ye also even yet without understanding ? Perceive ye not, 

that whatsoever goeth into the mouth passeth into the belly, 
is and is cast out into the draught ? But the things which pro¬ 
ceed out of the mouth come forth out of the heart; and they 

19 defile the man. For out of the heart come forth evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, railings : 

20 these are the things which defile the man : but to eat with 
unwashen hands defileth not the man. 


§ 31 .—The Righteousness of the Pharisees 

1 a. —Then spake Jesus to his disciples, saying, The Scribes 

2 and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: all things therefore 
whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe: but do not 

4 ye after their works; for they say, and do not. Yea, they 
bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them 
on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move them 

5 with their finger. But all their works they do to be seen of 
men: for they make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the 

6 borders of their garments, and love the chief place at feasts, 

7 and the chief seats in the synagogues, and the salutations in 

8 the market-places, and to be called of men, Rabbi. But be 
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not ye called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, and all ye are 

9 brethren. And call no man your father on the earth : for one 

10 is } f our Father, which is in heaven. Neither be ye called 
masters: for one is your master, even the Christ. 

14 b. —Ye are the light of the world. A city set on a hill 

15 cannot be hid. Neither do men light a lamp, and put it under 
the bushel, but on the stand ; and it shinetli unto all that are 

1 G in the house. Even so let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. 

i. l c. —Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before 

men, to be seen of them: else ye have no reward with your 

2 Father which is in heaven. When therefore thou doest alms, 
sound not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of 
men. Verily I say unto you, They have received their reward. 

3 But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what 

4 th} r right hand doeth : that thine alms may be in secret: and 

5 thy Father which seeth in secret shall recompense thee. And 
when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites: for they love 
to stand and pray in the sj'nagogues and in the corners of the 
streets, that the}' may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, 

G They have received their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thine inner chamber, and having shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 

ig seeth in secret shall recompense thee. Moreover when ye fast, 
he not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance : for they dis¬ 
figure their faces, that they may be seen of men to fast. 

17 Verily I say unto you, They have received their reward. But 
thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy face; 

is that thou be not seen of men to fast, but of thy Father which 
is in secret: and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
recompense thee. 

v. h d.—When thou art bidden of any man to a marriage feast, 

sit not down in the chief seat; lest haply a more honourable 

9 man than thou be bidden of him, and he that bade thee and 
him shall come and say to thee, Give this man place; and 
then thou shalt begin with shame to take the lowest place. 

10 But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest place ; 
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that when he that hath bidden thee cometh, he may saj r to 
thee, Friend, go up higher; then shalt thou have glory in the 

11 presence of all that sit at meat with thee. For every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled ; and he that humbleth 

12 himself shall be exalted. When thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, 
nor rich neighbours; lest haply they also bid thee again, and 

is a recompense be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, 
bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind : and thou shalt 
be blessed; because they have not wherewith to recompense 

14 thee ; for thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of the 
just. 

Matt.xxiii. e.—But woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 

13 because ye shut the kingdom of God against men : for ye enter 
not in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering in 

15 to enter : Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte; and when 
he is become so, ye make him two-fold more a son of Gehenna 

16 than yourselves. Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which say, 
Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing: but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is a debtor. 

17 Ye fools and blind: for whether is greater, the gold, or the 

is temple that hath sanctified the gold ? And, Whosoever shall 

swear by the altar, it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear 

19 by the gift that is upon it, he is a debtor. Ye blind: for 
whether is greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the 

20 gift ? He therefore that sweareth by the altar, sweareth by 

21 it, and by all things thereon. And he that sweareth by the 
temple, sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth therein. 

22 And he that sweareth by the heaven, sweareth by the throne 
of God, and by him that sitteth thereon. 

v. 33 Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 

34 thine oaths : but I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by 

35 the heaven, for it is the throne of God ; nor by the earth, for 
it is the footstool of his feet; nor by Jerusalem, for it is the 

3 G city of the great King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, 
for thou canst not make one hair white or black. But let 
your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay; and whatsoever is more 
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2 than these is of the Evil One. Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, 
and have left undone the weightier matters of the law, judg¬ 
ment, and mercy, and faith : but these ye ought to have done, 

24 and not to have left the other undone. Ye blind guides, which 

25 strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel. Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye cleanse the outside 
of the cup and of the platter, but within they are full from 

20 extortion and excess. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first the 
inside of the cup and of the platter, that the outside thereof 

27 may become clean also. Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 
outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are full of dead men’s 

28 bones, and of all uncleanness. Even so ye outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but inwardly ye are full of hypocrisy and 

2 n iniquity. Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 

30 for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we should not have been 

31 partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore 
ye witness to yourselves, that ye are sons of them that slew 

32 the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. 

33 Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape the 

49 judgment of Gehenna? Therefore also said the wisdom of 
God, I will send unto them prophets, and ivise men, and 

50 Scribes; and some of them they shall kill and persecute; that 
the blood of all the prophets, which was shed on the earth, 

51 may be required of this generation; from the blood of Abel 
the righteous unto the blood of Zachariah, who perished between 
the altar and the sanctuary: yea, I say unto you, it shall be 
required of this generation. 


§ 32 .—A Series of Catch-Questions 

53 a.— And (w r hen he was come out from thence) the 
Scribes and the Pharisees began to press upon him vehe- 

54 mently, and to provoke him to speak of many things; laying 
w 7 ait for him, to catch something out of his mouth. 

13 b.—And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of 

14 the Herodians. And when they were come, they say unto him, 

E 
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Master, we know that thou art true, and carest not for any 
one; for thou regardest not the person of men, but of a 
truth teaehest the way of God : Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not ? Shall we give, or shall we not give ? 

is But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me ? bring me a penny, that I may see it. And 

ic they brought it. And he saith unto them, ^J^hose is this 
image and superscription ? And they said unto him, 

17 Caesar's. And Jesus said unto them, Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s. And they marvelled greatly at him. 

18 c. —And there come unto him Sadducees, which say that 

19 there is no resurrection; and they asked him, saying, 
Master, Moses wrote unto us, If a man’s brother die, and 
leave a wife behind him, and leave no child, that his brother 
should take his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. 

20 There were seven brethren: and the first took a wife, and 

21 dying left no seed ; and the second took her, and died, 

22 leaving no seed behind him ; and the third likewise : and the 

23 seven left no seed. Last of all the woman also died. In the 
resurrection whose wife shall she be of them ? for the seven 

24 had her to wife. Jesus said unto them, Is it not for this 
cause that ye err, that ye know not the scriptures, nor the 

25 power of God ? For when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but are as 

26 angels in heaven. But as touching the dead, that they are 
raised ; have ye not read in the book of Moses, in the place 
concerning the bush, how God spake unto him, saying, I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 

27 Jacob ? He is not the God of the dead, but of the living : ye 
do greatly err. 

25 d. —And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tempted 
him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 

26 And he said unto him, What is written in the law ? how 

27 readest thou ? And he answering said, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neigh- 

28 bour as thyself. And he said unto him, Thou hast answered 

29 right: this do, and thou shalt live. But he, desiring to 
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justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? 

30 Jesus made answer and said, A certain man was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among robbers, which 
both stripped him and beat him, and departed, leaving him 

31 half dead. And by chance a certain priest was going down 
that way: and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 

32 side. And in like manner a Levite also, when he came to the 

S3 place, and saw him, passed by on the other side. But a 

certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was : and 

84 when he saw him, he was moved with compassion, and came 
to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil and 
wine; and he set him on his own beast, and brought him to 

35 an inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow he took 
out two pence, and gave them to the host, and said, Take 
care of him ; and whatsoever thou spendest more, I, when I 

3 (j come back again, will repay thee. Which of these three, 
thinkest thou, proved neighbour unto him that fell among 

37 the robbers ? And he said, He that shewed mercy on him. 
And Jesus said unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

§ 33.— The Son of David 

35 And Jesus answered and said, as he taught in the 
temple, How say the Scribes that the Christ is the Son of 

36 David ? David himself said in the Holy Spirit, The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make 

37 thine enemies the footstool of thy feet. David himself calleth 
him Lord, and whence is he his son ? And the common 
people heard him gladly. 

§ 34.— The Widow's Mites 

41 And he sat down over against the treasury, and beheld 
how the multitude cast money into the treasury; and many 

42 that were rich cast in much. And there came a poor widow, 

43 and she cast in two mites, which make a farthing. And he 
called unto him his disciples, and said unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, This poor widow cast in more than all they 

44 which are casting into the treasury: for they all did cast in of 
their superfluity; but she of her want did cast in all that she 
had, even all her living. 
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§ 35.— The Temple made without Hands 

xiii. i And as lie went forth out of the temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto him, Master, behold, what manner of 
2 stones and what manner of buildings ! And Jesus said unto 
him, Destroy this temple , that is made with hands; and in three 
days I will build another , made without hands. 


§ 36. — A Prediction of Judgment 

Lu. xiii. l Now there were some present at that very season which 
told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled 

2 with their sacrifices. And he answered and said unto them, 
Think ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the 

3 Galileans, because they have suffered these things ? I tell 
you, Nay; but, except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner 

4 perish. Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell, and killed them, think ye that they w 7 ere offenders above 

5 all the men that dwell in Jerusalem ? I tell you, Nay; but, 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

§ 37. — The Narrow Gate 

23 a.—And one said unto him, Lord, are they few that be 

Matt. vii. saved ? And he said unto them, Strive to enter in by the 
narrow gate : for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many be they that enter in thereby. 

14 For narrow is the gate, and straitened the way, that leadeth 
unto life, and few be they that find it. 
xiv. 6 b .—a certain man made a great supper ; and he bade many : 

17 and he sent forth his servant at supper time to say to them 

18 that were bidden, Come ; for all things are now ready. And 
they all with one consent began to make excuse. The first 
said unto him, I have bought a field, and I must needs go out 

19 and see it: I pray thee have me excused. And another said, 
I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them : I 

20 pray thee have me excused. And another said, I have married 

21 a wife, and therefore I cannot come. And the servant came, 
and told his lord these things. Then the master of the house 
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being angry said to his servant, Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor and maimed 

22 and blind and lame. And the servant said, Lord, what thou 

23 didst command is done, and yet there is room. And the lord 
said unto the servant, Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and constrain them to come in, that my house may be filled. 

24 For I say unto you, That none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper. 

ii. 25 c. —When once the master of the house is risen up, and 

hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand without, and to 
knock at the door, saying, Lord, open to us; and he shall 

26 answer and say to you, I know you not whence ye are : then 
shall ye begin to say, We did eat and drink in thy presence, 

27 and thou didst teach in our streets; and he shall say, I tell 
you, I know not whence ye are ; depart from me, all ye workers 

28 of iniquity. There shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the kingdom of God, and yourselves cast forth 

29 without. And they shall come from the east and west, and 
from the north and south, and shall sit down in the kingdom 

30 of God. And, behold, there are last which shall be first, and 
there are first which shall be last. 

XX1 2 d.—A certain king made a marriage feast for his son. And 

n when the king came in to behold the guests, he saw there a 

12 man which had not on a w'edding garment: and he saith unto 
him, Friend, how earnest thou in hither not having a wedding 

13 garment ? And he was speechless. Then the king said to the 
servants, Bind him hand and foot, and cast him out into the 
outer darkness; there shall be the weeping and gnashing of 

14 teeth. For many are called, but few chosen. 

§ 38.— The Morrow of Messiah and Afterwards 

x. 40 a.—And he went away again beyond Jordan into the place 

where John was at the first baptising; and there he abode. 

ii.si b. —And there came certain Pharisees, saying to him, Get 

32 thee out, and go hence : for Herod would fain kill thee. And 
lie said unto them, Go and say to that fox, Behold, I cast out 
devils and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third 
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33 day I am perfected. Howbeit I must go on my way to-day 
and to-morrow and the day following: for it cannot be that 
a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 


§ 89 .—The Temple Tax 

Matt. xvii. And when they were come to Capernaum, they that received 
21 the half-shekel came to Peter, and said, Doth not your master 
25 pay the half-shekel ? He saith, Yea. And when he came into 
the house, Jesus spake first to him, saying, What thinkest 
thou, Simon ? the kings of the earth, from whom do they 
receive toll or tribute ? from their sons or from strangers ? 
2 <» And when he said, From strangers, Jesus said unto him, 
27 Therefore the sons are free. But, lest we cause them to 
stumble, (go thou to the sea, and cast a hook, and take up the 
fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a shekel: that take, and give unto them 
for me and thee). 


§ 40. — Martha and Mary 

Lu. x. 38 Now as they went on their way, he entered into a certain 
village : and a certain woman named Martha received him into 

39 her house. And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat 

40 at the Lord’s feet, and heard his word. But Martha was 
cumbered about much serving ; and she came up to him, and 
said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister did leave me to 

4 1 serve alone? bid her therefore that she help me. But the 
Lord answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art 

42 anxious and troubled about many things: but one thing is 
needful : for Mary hath chosen the good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her. 

§ 41. — The Entrance into Jerusalem 

x x. 37 a. —And as he was now drawing nigh to Jerusalem , even 

at the descent of the Mount of Olives, the disciples began to 
rejoice and praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty 

38 works which they had seen; saying, Peace in heaven, and 

39 glory in the highest. And some of the Pharisees from the 
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xxi. multitude said unto him,Hearest thou what these are saying? 

lb And he answered and said, Yea: did ye never read, Out of the 

• 40 mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise? I 
tell you, that, if these shall hold their peace, the stones will cry 
out. 

41 b. —And when he drew nigh, he saw the city and wept 

42 over it, saying, If thou hadst known in this day, even thou, 
the things "which belong unto peace ! but now they are hid 

34 from thine eyes. 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the 
prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her ! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 

35 Behold, your house is left unto you : and I say unto you, Ye 
shall not see me henceforth , until ye shall say, Blessed is he 
that eometh in the name of the Lord. 

25 c.— And he turned, and said, If any man eometh unto me, 

2b and hateth not his own father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 

27 he cannot be my disciple. Whosoever doth not bear his own 

28 cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple. For which 
of you, desiring to build a tower, doth not first sit down and 
count the cost, whether he have wherewith to complete it ? 

29 Lest haply, when he hath laid a foundation, and is not able to 

30 finish, all that behold begin to mock him, saying, This man 

31 began to build, and was not able to finish. Or what king, as 
he goeth to encounter another king in war, will not sit down 
first, and take counsel whether he is able with ten thousand to 
meet him that eometh against him with twenty thousand ? 

32 Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth an 

33 ambassage, and asketh conditions of peace. So therefore, 
whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, 

13 he cannot be my disciple. Ye are the salt of the earth : but 
if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? 
it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out and 

35 trodden under foot of men. He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 
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§ 42. — The Story of a Penitent Woman 

And he entered into the house of Simon the leper , and sat 
down to meat. And behold, a woman which was in the city, 
a sinner; and when she knew that he was sitting at meat in 
Simon's house, she brought an alabaster cruse of ointment, 
and standing behind at his feet, weeping, she began to wet his 
feet with her tears, and wiped them with the hair of her head, 
and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment. 
But there were some that had indignation among themselves, 
saying, To what purpose hath this waste of the ointment been 
made ? For this ointment might have been sold for above 
three hundred pence, and given to the poor. And they 
murmured against her. But Jesus said, Let her alone ; why 
trouble ye her ? She hath wrought a good work on me. For 
ye have the poor always with you, and whensoever ye will ye 
can do them good: but me ye have not always. She hath 
done what she could: she hath anointed my body aforehand 
for the burying. And Jesus said unto Simon, Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say on. A 
certain lender had two debtors: the one owed five hundred 
pence, and the other fifty. "When they had not wherewith to 
pay, he forgave them both. Which of them therefore will 
love him most ? Simon answered and said, He, I suppose, to 
whom he forgave the most. And he said unto him, Thou 
hast rightly judged. And turning to the woman, he said 
unto Simon, Seest thou this woman ? I entered into thy 
house, thou gavest me no water for my feet: but she hath 
wetted my feet with her tears, and wiped them wuth her hair. 
Thou gavest me no kiss : but she, since the time I came in, 
hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst 
not anoint: but she hath anointed my feet with ointment. 
Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much : but to whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little. And he said unto her, Thy sins are 
forgiven: thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace. 
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§ 43.— The Doctrine of Riches 

xii. 13 a.— And one out of the multitude said unto him, Master, 

14 bid my brother divide the inheritance with me. But he said , 
unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you ? 

15 And he said unto them, Take heed, and keep yourselves from all 
covetousness : for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 

ic of the things which he possesseth. And he spake a parable 
unto them, saying, The ground of a certain rich man brought 
forth plentifully : and he reasoned within himself, saying, 

47 What shall I do, because I have not where to bestow my 

19 fruits ? And he said, This will I do: I will pull down my 
barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow all my corn 

19 and my goods. And I will say to my soul. Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 

20 drink, be merry. But God said unto him, Thou foolish one, 
this night is thy soul required of thee ; and the things which 

21 thou hast prepared, whose shall they be? So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. 

xvi. l b. —There was a certain rich man, which had a steward ; 
and the same was accused unto him that he was wasting his 

2 goods. And he called him, and said unto him, What is this 
that I hear of thee ? render the account of thy stewardship ; 

3 for thou canst be no longer steward. And the steward said 
within himself, W 7 hat shall I do, seeing that my lord taketh 
away the stewardship from me ? I have not strength to dig; 

4 to beg I am ashamed. I am resolved what to do, that, when 
I am put out of the stewardship, they may receive me into 

5 their houses. And calling to him each one of his lord’s debtors, 
he said to the first, How much owest thou unto my lord ? 

6 And he said, A hundred measures of oil. And he said unto 

7 him, Take thy bond, and sit down quickly and write fifty. Then 
said he to another, And how much owest thou ? And he said, 
A hundred measures of wheat. He saith unto him, Take 

8 thy bond, and write fourscore. And his lord commended the 
unrighteous steward because he had done wisely: for the 
sons of this world are for their own generation wiser than the 

o sons of the light. And I say unto you, Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, 
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when it shall fail, they may receive you into the eternal taber* 

10 nacles. He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much : and he that is unrighteous in a very little is mi¬ 
ll righteous also in much. If therefore ye have not been faithful 
in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 

12 true riches ? And if ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another’s, who will give you that which is your own ? 

Mk. x. 23 c.—And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his 

disciples, How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 

25 the kingdom of God ! It is easier for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 

26 of God. And they were astonished exceedingly, saying unto 

27 him, Then who can be saved ? Jesus looking upon them 
saith. With men it is impossible, but not with God : for all 

28 things are possible with God. Peter began to say unto him, 
Lo, we have left our own , and have followed thee; what then 

29 shall we have ? Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, There is no 
man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, 

30 or father, or children, or lands, for my sake, but he shall 
Matt. sx. l receive a hundred-fold, and shall inherit eternal life. The 

kingdom of God is like unto a man that is a householder, 
which went out early in the morning to hire labourers into 

2 his vineyard. And when he had agreed with the labourers 

3 for a penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard. And he 
went out about the third hour, and saw others standing in the 

4 marketplace idle ; and to them he said, Go ye also into the 
vineyard, and whatsoever is right I will give you. And they 

5 went their way. Again he went out about the sixth and the 

6 ninth hour, and did likewise. And about the eleventh hour 
he went out, and found others standing; and he saith unto 

7 them, Why stand ye here all the day idle ? They say unto 
him, Because no man hath hired us. He saith unto them, 

8 Go ye also into the vineyard. And when even was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the labourers, 
and pay them their hire, beginning from the last unto the 

9 first. And when they came that were hired about the 

10 eleventh hour, they received every man a penny. And when 
the first came, they supposed that they would receive more ; 

11 and they likewise received every man a penny. And when 
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they received it, they murmured against the householder, 

12 saying, These last have spent but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which have borne the burden of the 

13 day and the scorching heat. But he answered and said to 
one of them, Friend, I do thee no wrong: didst not thou 

14 agree with me for a penny ? Take up that which is thine, 

and go thy w T ay; it is my will to give unto this last, even as 

15 unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own'? or is thine eye evil, because I am good ? 

34 d.—The lamp of thy body is thine eye : when thine eye is 
single, thy whole body also is full of light; but when it is 

35 evil, thy body also is full of darkness. Look therefore 

36 whether the light that is in thee be not darkness. If there¬ 
fore thy whole body be full of light, having no part dark, it 
shall be wholly full of light, as when the lamp with its 

33 bright shining doth give thee light. Sell that ye have, and 

give alms ; make for yourselves purses which wax not old, 

a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where no thief 

34 draweth near, neither moth destroyeth. For where your 

13 treasure is, there will your heart be also. No man can serve 

two masters : for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to one, and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon. 

25 e.—Therefore I say unto you, Be not anxious for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than the 

26 food, and the body than the raiment ? Behold the ravens , that 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; 
and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not ye of much 

27 more value than the birds of the heaven ? And which of you 

28 by being anxious can add one cubit unto his stature ? And 
why are ye anxious concerning raiment ? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 

20 spin : yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory 

30 was not arrayed like one of these. But if God doth so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 0 ye of 

31 little faith ? Be not therefore anxious, saying, What shall we 
eat ? or, What shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
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32 clothed ?* For after all these things do the Gentiles seek ; but 
your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
Lu. xii. 31 things. Howbeit seek ye his kingdom, and these things shall 
Matt. vL b e added^ unto you. Be not therefore anxious for the morrow : 
for the morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. 

§ 44.— The Pharisees and Dives allied and condemned 

Lu. xvi.14 And the Pharisees, who were lovers of money, heard all 

15 these things; and they scoffed at him. And he said unto 
them. Ye are they that justify yourselves in the sight of men ; 
but God knoweth your hearts; for that which is exalted 
xviii. io among men is an abomination in the sight of God. Two 
men went up into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, 

n and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus with himself, God, I thank thee, that I am not as the 
rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 

12 publican. I fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all that I 

13 get. But the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so 
much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote his breast, saying, 

14 God, be merciful to me a sinner. I say unto you, This man 
went down to his house justified rather than the other : for 
every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; but he that 

xvi. 19 humbleth himself shall be exalted. Now there was a certain 
rich man, and he was clothed in purple and fine linen, faring 

20 sumptuously every day: and a certain beggar named Lazarus 

21 was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table; yea, even the 

22 dogs came and licked his sores. And it came to pass, that the 
beggar died, and that he was carried away by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom: and the rich man also died, and was 

23 buried. And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, 

24 and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And 
he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 

25 and cool my tongue; for I am in anguish in this flame. But 
Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil 
thingsbut now here he is Gomforted, and thou art in 
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2 G anguish. And beside all this, between us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed, that they which would pass from hence to 
you may not be able, and that none may cross over from 

27 thence to us. And he said, I pray thee, therefore, father, 

28 that thou wouldest send him to my father’s house; for I have 
five brethren; that he may testify unto them, lest they also 

29 come into this place of torment. But Abraham saith, They 

30 have Moses and the prophets; let them hear them. And he 
said, Nay, father Abraham ; but if one go to them from the 

31 dead, they will repent. And he said unto him, If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
if one rise from the dead. 


§ 45.— The Doctrine of Marriage 

x. 2 a. —And there came unto him Pharisees, and asked him, 

Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife ? tempting him. 

3 And lie answered and said unto them, What did Moses 

4 command you ? And they said, Moses suffered to write a 

5 bill of divorcement, and to put her away. But Jesus said 
unto them, For your hardness of heart he wrote you this 

G commandment. But from the beginning of the creation, 

7 Male and female made he them. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; 

8 and the twain shall become one flesh : so that they are no 

9 more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined 

10 together, let not man put asunder.. And in the house the 
disciples asked him again of this matter. And he saith 

i. is unto them, Every one that putteth away his wife, and 
marrieth another, committeth adultery: and he that marrieth 
one that is put away from a husband committeth adultery. 

x1 2 X q b.— The disciples say unto him, If the case of the man 

11 is so with his wife, it is not expedient to marry. But he said 
unto them, All men cannot receive this saying, but they to 

12 whom it is given. For there are eunuchs, which were so 
born from their mother’s womb: and there are eunuchs, 
which were made eunuchs by men : and there are eunuchs, 
which made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of God’s 

v. 27 sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it. Ye 
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have heard that it was said, Thou shalt not commit adultery: 

28 but I say unto you, that every one that looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in 

29 his heart. And if thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee : for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, and not thy 

30 whole body be cast into Gehenna. And if thy right hand 
causeth thee to stumble, cut it off, and cast it from thee : for 
it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should 

Mk. ix. 49 perish, and not thy whole body go into Gehenna. For every 
one shall be salted with fire. 

Lu.xvi. 16 c.— The law and the prophets were until John : from that 

time the kingdom of God suffereth violence, and men of violence 
take it by force. 

Matt. v. 17 d.— But think not that I came to destroy the law or the 

18 prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I 
say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, till all things 

19 be accomplished. Whosoever therefore shall break one of 
these least commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be 
called least in the kingdom of God: but whosoever shall do 
and teach them, he shall be called great in the kingdom of 

20 God. For I say unto you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of God. 


§ 46 .—The Kingdom and the Child 

Mk. x. 13 a.—And they brought unto him little children, that he 

14 should touch them: and the disciples rebuked them. But 
when Jesus saw it, he was moved with indignation, and said 
unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid 

15 them not: for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 

16 as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein. And he 
took them in his arms, and blessed them, laying his hands 
upon them. 

Matt.xviii. b. — And he said unto his disciples, See that ye despise 

10 not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, that in 
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heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
j. xvii. 1 which is in heaven. Woe unto the world because of occasions 
of stumbling ! for it must needs be that the occasions come ; but 
2 woe unto him through whom they come! It were well for , 
him if a great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
were sunk in the depth of the sea, rather than that he should 
cause one of these little ones to stumble, 
au. x. 41 c. —He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet 

shall receive a prophet’s reward; and he that receiveth a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall receive a 
42 righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only, in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, He shall in no wise 
lose his rew T ard. 


§ 47. — The Doctrine of Prayer 

Lu. xi. l a. — And it came to pass, as he was praying in a certain 

place, that when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, 
Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also taught his disciples. 
Lit. vi. 7 And he said unto them, When ye pray, use not vain repetitions, 
as the Gentiles do; for they think that they shall be heard 
a for their much speaking. Be not therefore like unto them: 
for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before 
■u. xi. 2 ye ask him. After this manner therefore pray ye : Father, 

3 Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Give us this 

4 day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. And bring us not into temptation. 

xvii. 3 b. —Take heed to yourselves : if thy brother sin, rebuke 

4 him; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he sin against 
thee seven times in the day, and seven times turn again to 
att. vi. thee, saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him. For if ye 

14 forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 

15 forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
v. 23 neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. If therefore 

thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest 

24 that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy 
xii. 58 brother, and then come and offer thy gift. And as thou art 
going with thine adversary before the magistrate, on the way 
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give diligence to be quit of him ; lest haply he hale thee unto 
the judge, and the judge shall deliver thee to the officer, and 

59 the officer shall cast thee into prison. I say unto thee, Thou 
shalt by no means come out thence, till thou have paid the 

, v. very last mite. Ye have heard that it was said to them of old 

21 time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in 

22 danger of the judgment: but I say unto you, that every one 
who is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judg¬ 
ment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, 

. 3G shall be in danger of the Gehenna of fire. And I say unto 
you, that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 

37 account thereof in the day of judgment. For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con¬ 
demned. 

. 21 c.—Then came Peter, and said to him, Lord, how oft shall 

my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? until seven 

22 times ? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until 

23 seven times ; but, Until seventy times seven. Therefore is 
the kingdom of God likened unto a certain king, which would 

24 make a reckoning with his servants. And when he had begun 
to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed him ten 

25 thousand talents. But forasmuch as he had not wherewith 
to pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and 

26 children, and all that he had, and payment to be made. The 
servant therefore fell down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, 

27 have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. And the lord 
of that servant, being moved with compassion, released him, 

28 and forgave him the debt. But that servant went out, and 
found one of his fellow-servants, which owed him a hundred 
pence : and he laid hold on him, and took him by the throat, 

29 saying, Pay what thou owest. So his fellow-servant fell down 
and besought him, saying, Have patience with me, and I will 

30 pay thee. And he would not; but went and cast him into 

31 prison, till he should pay that which was due. So when his 
fellow-servants saw what was done, they were exceeding sorry, 

32 and came and told unto their lord all that was done. Then 
his lord called him unto him, and saith to him, Thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou besoughtest 
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33 me : sliouldest not thou also have had mercy on thy fellow- 

34 servant, even as I had mercy on thee ? And his lord was 
wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till he should pay 

35 all that was due. So shall also my heavenly Father do unto 
you, if ye forgive not every one his brother from your hearts. 

xlii. 6 A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard ; and he 

7 came seeking fruit thereon, and found none. And he said 
unto the vine-dresser, Behold, these three years I. come 
seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none : cut it down ; 

8 why doth it also cumber the ground ? And he answering 
saith unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall 

9 dig about it, and dung it: and if it bear fruit thenceforth, 
well; but if not, thou shalt cut it down. 

xi. 5 d.—And he said unto them, Which of you shall have a 

friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, and say to him, 

6 Friend, lend me three loaves; for a friend of mine is come to 
me from a journey, and I have nothing to set before him ; 

7 and he from within shall answer and say, Trouble me not: 
the door is now shut, and my children are with me in bed ; I 

8 cannot rise and give thee ? I say unto you, Though he will 
not rise and give him, because he is his friend, yet because of 
his importunity he will arise and give him as many as he 

9 needeth. And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 

10 you. For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh 

t. vii. findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. Or 

9 what man is there of you, who, if his son shall ask him for a 

10 loaf, will give him a stone ; or if he shall ask for a fish, will 

11 give him a serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him ? 

vii. 5 e. — And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our 

o faith. And the Lord said, If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye would say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou 
rooted up, and be thou planted in the sea; and it would have 

7 obeyed you. But who is there of you, having a servant plow¬ 
ing or keeping sheep, that will say unto him, when he is come 
in from the field, Come straightway and sit down to meat; 

F 
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8 and will not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith 
I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I have eaten 

9 and drunken ; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink ? Doth 
he thank the servant because he did the things that were 

10 commanded ? Even so ye also, when ye shall havo done all 
the things that are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable 
servants; we have done that which it was our duty to do. 

§ 48.— The Coming of the Kingdom 

20 a.—And being asked by the Pharisees, when the kingdom 
of God cometli, he answered them and said, The kingdom of 

21 God comcth not with observation : neither shall they say, Lo, 
here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom of God is in the midst 
of you. 

22 b.—And he said unto the disciples, The days will come, when 
ye shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of Man, and 

Matt.xxiv. ye shall not see it. If therefore they shall say unto you, 
Behold, he is in the wilderness; go not forth: Behold, he is 

27 in the inner chambers, believe it not. For as the lightning 
cometh forth from the east, and is seen even unto the west; 
Mk. xiii. so shall the Son of Man be in his day. But of that day or that 

32 hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither 
Lu. xvii. the Son, but the Father. And as it came to pass in the days 

OF 

of Noah, even so shall it be also in the days of the Son of Man. 

27 They ate, they drank, they married, they were given in 
marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and 

28 the flood came, and destroyed them all. Likewise even as it 
came to pass in the days of Lot ; they ate, they drank, they 

29 bought, they sold, they planted, they builded; but in the day 
that Lot went out from Sodom it rained fire and brimstone 

30 from heaven, and destroyed them all: after the same manner 

31 shall it be in the day that the Son of Man is revealed. In 
that day, he which shall be on the housetop, and his goods in 
the house, let him not go down to take them away: and let 

32 him that is in the field likewise not return back. Remember 
Mk ’ V1 gg Lot’s wife. For what doth it profit a man, to gain the whole 

37 world, and forfeit his life ? For what should a man give in 
Lu. xvii. exchange for his life ? Whosoever shall seek to gain his life 
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shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve 

34 it. I say unto you, In that night there shall be two men on 
one bed; the one shall be taken, and the other shall be left. 

35 There shall be two women grinding together; the one shall 
37 be taken, and the other shall be left. And they answering 

say unto him, Where, Lord? And he said unto them, Where 
the carcase is, thither will the eagles also be gathered together, 
i. 32 c.—Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good 

i. 34 pleasure to give you the kingdom. But take heed to yourselves, 
lest haply your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and 
drunkenness, and cares of this life, and that day come on you 

35 suddenly as a snare: for so shall it come upon all them that 

36 dwell on the face of all the earth. But watch ye at every 
season, making supplication, that ye may prevail to escape 
all these things that shall come to pass, and to stand before 
the Son of Man. 

iii. 2 There was in a city a judge, which feared not God, and 

3 regarded not man : and there was a widow in that city; and 
she came oft unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. 

4 And he would not for a while: but afterward he said within 

5 himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man ; yet because 
this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest she wear me 

6 out by her continual coming. And the Lord said, Hear what 

7 the unrighteous judge saith. And shall not God avenge his 
elect, which cry to him day and night, and he is long-suffering 

8 over them ? I say unto you, that he will avenge them speedily. 
Howbeit when the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on 

xxv. the earth ? Then shall the kingdom of God be likened unto 

1 ten virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth to meet 

2 the bridegroom. And five of them were foolish, and five were 

3 wise. For the foolish, when they took their lamps, took no 

4 oil with them: but the wise took oil in their vessels with their 

5 lamps. Now while the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered 

6 and slept. But at midnight there is a cry, Behold, the bride- 

7 groom! Come ye forth to meet him. Then all those virgins 
s arose, and trimmed their lamps. And the foolish said unto 

the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are going out. 
0 But the wise answered, saying, Peradventure there will not be 
enough for us and you: go ye rather to them that sell, and 
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10 buy for yourselves. And while they went away to buy, the 
bridegroom came ; and they that were ready went in with him 

11 to the marriage feast: and the door was shut. Afterward come 

12 also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. But 
he answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not. 

Mk. xiif. Watch therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour. It 

34 is as when a man, sojourning in another country, having left 
his house, and given authority to his servants, to each one his 

35 work, commanded also the porter to watch. Watch therefore : 
for ye know not when the lord of the house cometh, whether 
at even, or at midnight, or at cock-crowing, or in the morning; 

.. lest coming suddenly he find you sleeping. Blessed are those 

lit all, Of 

servants, whom the Lord when he cometh shall find watching : 
verily I say unto you, that he shall gird himself, and make 

38 them sit down to meat, and shall come and serve them. And 
if he shall come in the second watch, and if in the third, and 

39 find them so, blessed are those servants. But know this, that 
if the master of the house had known in what hour the thief 
was coming, he would have watched, and not have left his 

40 house to be broken through. Be ye also ready : for in an hour 
that ye think not the Son of Man cometh. 

41 d.—And Peter said, Lord, speakest thou this parable unto 

42 us, or even unto all ? And the Lord said, Who then is the 
faithful and wise steward, whom his lord shall set over his 
household, to give them their portion of food in due season ? 

43 Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall 

44 find so doing. Verily I say unto you, that he will set him 

45 over all that he hath. But if that servant shall say in his 
heart, My lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to beat 
the men-servants and the maid-servants, and to eat and drink, 

46 and to be drunken; the lord of that servant shall come in a 
day when he expecteth not, and in an hour when he knoweth 
not, and shall cut him asunder, and appoint his portion with 

47 the unfaithful. And that servant, which knew his lord’s will, 
and made not ready, nor did according to his will, shall be 

48 beaten with many stripes; but he that knew not, and did 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. And 
to whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required : 
and to whom they commit much, of him will they ask the more. 
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six. 12 A certain nobleman went into a far country, to receive for 
t. xxv. himself a kingdom, and to return. And he called his own 

15 servants, and delivered unto them his goods. And unto one 
he gave five talents, to another two, to another one; to each 
six. 13 according to his several ability. And he said unto them, 
Trade ye herewith till I come; and he went on his journey. 

14 But his citizens hated him, and sent an ambassage after him, 

15 saying, We will not that this man reign over us. And it came 
to pass, when he was come back again, having received the 
kingdom, that he commanded these servants, unto whom he 
had given the money, to be called to him, that he might know 

16 what they had gained by trading. And the first came before 
him, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: lo, I 

17 have gained other five talents. And he said unto him, Well 
done, thou good servant: because thou wast found faithful in 

is a very little, have thou authority over five cities. And the 
second came, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents: 

19 lo, I have gained other two talents. And he said unto him also, 

20 Be thou also over tiro cities. And the other came, saying, 

Lord, behold here is thy talent, which I kept laid up in a 

21 napkin : for I feared thee, because thou art an austere man : 

thou takest up that thou layedst not down, and reapest that 

22 thou didst not sow. He saith unto him, Out of thine own 

mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knewest 
that I am an austere man, taking up that I laid not down, 

23 and reaping that I did not sow; then wherefore gavest thou 
not my money into the bank, and I at my coming should have 

24 required it with interest ? And he said unto them that stood 
by, Take away from him the talent, and give it unto him that 

25 hath the ten talents. And they said unto him, Lord, he hath 

2 G ten talents. I say unto you, That unto every one that hath 

shall be given; but from him that hath not, even that which 

27 he hath shall be taken away from him. Howbeit these mine 
enemies, which would not that I should reign over them, bring 
xxv. hither, and slay them before me. 

But when the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all 

32 the angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory : 
and before him shall be gathered all the nations : and he shall 
separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the 
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33 sheep from the goats: and he shall set the sheep on his right 

34 hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world : 

35 for I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; 

3G naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I 

37 was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous 
answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and 

38 fed thee ? or athirst, and gave thee drink ? And when saw 
we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? or naked, and clothed 

39 thee ? And when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came 

40 unto thee ? And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 

41 my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me. Then shall 
he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil 

42 and his angels: for I was an hungred, and ye gave me no 

43 meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me 

44 not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall 
they also answer, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 

45 did not minister unto thee ? Then shall he answer them, 
saying, Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 

46 one of these least, ye did it not unto me. And these shall go 
away into eternal punishment: but the righteous into eternal 
life. 

§ 49. — The Last Supper 

Mk. xlv. l a.—Now after two days was the feast of the passover and 

the unleavened bread : and the chief priests and the Scribes 
sought how they might take him with subtilty, and kill him : 

2 for they said, Not during the feast, lest haply there shall be 

10 a tumult of the people. And Judas Iscariot, he that was one 
of the twelve, went away unto the chief priests, that he might 

n deliver him unto them. And they, when they heard it, were 
glad, and promised to give him money. And he sought how 
he might conveniently deliver him unto them. 

b.— And when it was evening he cometh with the twelve. 


17 
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jU ' and he said unto them, With desire I have desired to eat 

16 this passover with you before I suffer: for I say unto you, I 
will not eat it, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 

17 And he received a cup, and when he had given thanks, he 

18 said, Take this, and divide it among yourselves: for I say 
unto you, I will not drink from henceforth of the fruit of the 

sii. 49 vine, until the kingdom of God shall come. I came to cast 
fire upon the earth ; and how I wish it were already kindled ! 

50 But I have a baptism to be baptised with; and how am I 
xxii. 19 straitened till it be accomplished ! And he took bread, and 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, 
saying, This is my body which is given for you: this do in 

20 remembrance of me. And the cup in like manner after 
supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant in my blood, 
U To even that which is poured out for you. I give unto you the 

is keys of the kingdom of God, and the gates of Hades shall 

tviii. is not prevail against you . Verily I say unto you, What things 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : and 
what things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 

19 heaven. Again I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree 

on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 

20 done for them of my Father which is in heaven. For where 

two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them. 

k. x. 35 c.—And there come near unto him James and John, the 

sons of Zebedee, saying unto him, Master, w r e would that 
thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask of thee. 

36 And he said unto them, What would ye that I should do for 

37 you ? And they said unto him, Grant unto us that we may 
sit, one on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy 

38 glory. But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink ? or to be baptised 

39 with the baptism that I am baptised with ? And they said 
unto him, We are able. And Jesus said unto them, The cup 
that I drink ye shall drink ; and with the baptism that I am 

40 baptised withal shall ye be baptised: but to sit on my right 
hand or on my left hand is not mine to give : but it is for 

41 them for whom it hath been prepared. And when the ten 
heard it, they began to be moved with indignation concerning 
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42 James and John. And Jesus called them to him, and saith 
unto them, Ye know that they which are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles lord it over them; and they that have 
Lu. xxii. authority over them are called Benefactors. But ye shall not be 

26 so : but he that is the greater among you, let him become as 
the younger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth serve. 

27 For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that 
serveth ? is not he that sitteth at meat ? But I am in the 

Matt. x. 24 midst of you as he that serveth. The disciple is not above 

25 his master, nor the servant above his lord : but the disciple 
tvhen he is perfected shall be as his master, and the servant as 
his lord. If they have called the master of the house Beelze¬ 
bub, how much more shall they call them of his household! 

26 Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered, that 
shall not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be known. 

27 What I tell you in the darkness, speak ye in the light: and 
Lu. xii. 4 what ye hear in the ear, proclaim upon the housetops. And 

I say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them which kill 
the body, and after that have no more that they can do. 

5 But I will warn you whom ye shall fear: Fear him, which 
after he hath killed hath power to cast into Gehenna ; yea, I 
Matt. x. 29 6ay unto you, Fear him. Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? and not one of them shall fall on the ground 

30 without your Father : but the very hairs of your head are 

31 all numbered. Fear not: ye are of more value than many 

32 sparrows. And I say unto you , Every one who shall confess 
me before men, him will I also confess before my Father 

33 which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in 

28 heaven. But ye are they which have continued with me 

29 in my temptations; and I appoint unto you, even as my 

30 Father appointed unto me a kingdom, that ye may eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom; and ye shall sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 

§ 50 .— A Discourse on the Road to the Garden 

39 a.—And he came out, and went, as his custom was, unto 

the Mount of Olives; and the disciples also followed him. 
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.siv.27 And Jesus saith unto them. All ye shall be offended: for it is 
written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 

29 scattered abroad. Howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go 

29 before you into Galilee. But Peter said unto him, Although 
all shall be offended, yet will not I. And Jesus saith unto 

u ‘ him, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that 

32 he might sift you as wheat: but I made supplication for thee, 
that thy faith fail not: and do thou, when once thou hast 

33 turned again, stablish thy brethren. And he said unto him, 
Lord, with thee I am ready to go both to prison and to death. 

34 And he said, I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this 
day, until thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me. 

35 b.—And he said unto them, When I sent you forth 
without purse, and wallet, and shoes, lacked ye anything ? 

36 And they said, Nothing. And he said unto them, But now, 
he that hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise a wallet: 
and he that hath none, let him sell his cloke, and buy a 

37 sword. For I say unto you, that this which is written must 
be fulfilled in me, And he was reckoned with transgressors : for 

38 that which concerneth me hath fulfilment. And they said, 
Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said unto them, 

_\ii. 5i It is enough. Think ye that I am come to send peace on the 

52 earth ? I tell you, Nay ; but rather a sword : for there shall 
be from henceforth five in one house divided, three against 

53 two, and two against three. They shall be divided, father 
against son, and son against father; mother against daughter, 
and daughter against her mother; mother in law against her 
daughter in law, and daughter in law against her mother in 

tx. 16 law. Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 

17 doves. But beware of men: for they will deliver you up to 

18 councils, and in their synagogues they will scourge you ; yea 
and before governors and kings shall ye be brought for my 

19 sake, for a testimony to them and to the Gentiles. But when 
they deliver you up, be not anxious how or what ye shall 
speak: for it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall 

20 speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 

21 Father that speaketh in you. And brother shall deliver up 
brother to death, and the father his child : and children shall 
rise up against parents, and cause them to be put to death. 
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And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake : but he 
that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved. But when 
they persecute you in this city, flee into the next: for verily 
I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of Man be come. 

§ 51 .—The Agony and the Arrest in the Garden 

a. —And when he was at the place, he said unto them, 
Pray that ye enter not into temptation. And he was parted 
from them about a stone’s cast; and he kneeled down and 
prayed, saying, Father, if thou be w illin g, remove this cup 
from me : nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done. (And 
there appeared unto him an angel from heaven, strengthening 
him.) And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly : and 
his sweat became as it were great drops of blood falling down 
upon the ground. And when he rose up from his prayer, he 
came unto the disciples, and found them sleeping for sorrow, 
and said unto them, Why sleep ye ? rise and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation. 

b. —While he yet spake, behold, a multitude, and he that 
was called Judas, one of the twelve, went before them; and he 
drew near unto Jesus to kiss him. But Jesus said unto him, 
Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ? And when 
they that were about him saw what would follow, they said, Lord, 
shall we smite with the sword ? And a certain one of them 
smote the servant of the high priest, and struck off his right 
ear. Then saith Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword 
into its place : for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword. Or thinkest thou that I cannot beseech my 
Father, and he shall even now send me more than twelve 
legions of angels? How then should the scriptures be ful¬ 
filled, that thus it must be ? And Jesus said unto the chief 
priests, and captains of the temple, and elders, which were 
come against him, Are ye come out, as against a robber, with 
swords and staves ? When I was daily with you in the temple, 
ye stretched not forth your hands against me: but this is 
your hour, and the power of darkness. 
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§ 52 .— The Court of the High Priest 

54 And they seized him, and led him away, and brought him 
into the high priest’s house. But Peter followed afar off. 

55 And w 7 hen they had kindled a fire in the midst of the court, 
and had sat down together, Peter sat in the midst of them. 

56 And a certain maid seeing him as he sat in the light of the 
fire, and looking stedfastly upon him, said, This man also was 

57 with him. But he denied, saying, Woman, I know him not. 

GO And immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew. And the 

61 Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered 
the word of the Lord, how that he said unto him, Before the 

62 cock crow this day, thou shalt deny me thrice. And he went 
out, and wept bitterly. 

§ 53 .— The Meeting of the Council 

66 And as soon as it w r as day, the assembly of the elders of 
the people was gathered together, both chief priests and 
Mk. Scribes; and they sought witness against Jesus to put him 

56 to death, and found it not. For many bare false witness 

57 against him, and their witness agreed not together. And 
there stood up certain, and bare false witness against him, 

58 saying, We heard him say, I will destroy this temple that 
is made with hands, and in three days I will build another 

59 made without hands. And not even so did their witness 

60 agree together. And the high priest stood up in the midst, 
and asked Jesus, saying, Answ 7 erest thou nothing ? what is it 

61 which these witness against thee ? But he held his peace, 
and answered nothing. Again the high priest asked him, 
and saith unto him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 

62 Blessed ? And Jesus said, If I tell you, ye iciU not believe : 
and if I ask , ye ivill not answer. But ye shall see the Son 
of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming 

63 with the clouds of heaven. And the high priest rent his 
clothes, and saith, What further need have we of witnesses ? 

64 Ye have heard the blasphemy : what think ye ? And they 

65 all condemned him to be worthy of death. And some 
began to spit on him, and to cover his face, and to buffet 
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him, and to say unto him, Prophesy : who is he that struck thee ? 
And the officers received him with blows of their hands. 

§ 54 .—The Court of Pilate 

xxl "i And the whole company of them rose up, and brought him 

2 before Pilate. And they began to accuse him, saying, We 
found this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to C®sar, and saying that he himself is Christ, a king. 

3 And Pilate asked him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews ? 
xv. 4 And he answered him and said, Thou sayest. And Pilate 

again asked him, saying, Answerest thou nothing? behold 

5 how many things they accuse thee of. But Jesus no more 
answered anything ; insomuch that Pilate marvelled. 

§ 55 ,—Barabbas and Jesus 

6 Now at the feast he used to release unto them one 

7 prisoner, whom they asked of him. And there was one 
called Barabbas, lying bound with them that had made 
insurrection, men who in the insurrection had committed 

8 murder. And the multitude went up and began to ask him 

9 to do as he was wont to do unto them. And Pilate answered 
lo them, saying, Will ye that I release unto you the King of the 

Jews ? (For he perceived that for envy the chief priests had 
n delivered him up.) But the chief priests stirred up the mul¬ 
titude, that he should rather release Barabbas unto them. 

12 And Pilate again answered and said unto them, What then 
shall I do unto him whom ye call the King of the Jews? 

13 And they cried out again, Crucify him. And Pilate said 

14 unto them, Why, what evil hath he done ? But they cried 

15 out exceedingly, Crucify him. And Pilate, wishing to con¬ 
tent the multitude, released unto them Barabbas, and de¬ 
livered Jesus, when he had scourged him, to be crucified. 

§ 56 .— The Crucifixion 

16 And the soldiers led him away within the court, which is 

17 the Prsetorium ,* and they call together the whole band. And 
they clothe him with purple, and plaiting a crown of thorns, 
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18 they put it on him, and a reed in his right hand; and they 

19 began to salute him, Hail, King of the Jews! And they 
smote his head with the reed, and did spit upon him, and 

20 bowing their knees worshipped him. And when they had 
mocked him, they took off from him the purple, and put on 
him his garments. And they lead him out to crucify him. 

iii- And they laid hold upon one Simon of Cyrene, coming from 
the country, and laid on him the cross, to bear it after Jesus. 

27 And there followed him a great multitude of the people, and 

28 of women who bewailed and lamented him. But Jesus 
turning unto them said, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 

29 for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children. For 
behold, the days are coming, in which they shall say, Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the 

30 breasts that never gave suck. Then shall they begin to say 
to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us. 

31 For if they do these things in the green tree, what shall be 

22 done in the dry ? And they bring him unto the place 
Golgotha, which is, being interpreted, The Place of a Skull. 

23 And they offered him wine mingled with myrrh: but he 

24 received it not. And they crucify him, and part his gar¬ 
ments among them, casting lots upon them, what each 

2G should take. And the superscription of his accusation was 

27 written over, The King of the Jews. And with him they 
crucify two robbers; one on his right hand, and one on his 

29 left. And they that passed by railed on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, Ha! thou that destroyest the temple, and 

30 buildest it in three days, save thyself, and come down from 

31 the cross. In like manner also the chief priests mocking 
him among themselves with the Scribes said, He saved 

32 others; himself he cannot save. Let the Christ, the King of 
Israel, now come down from the cross, that we may see and 
believe. And they that were crucified with him reproached 

34 him. And Jesus cried with a loud voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani ? which is, being interpreted, My God, my God, 

35 why hast thou forsaken me ? And some of them that stood 

3G by, when they heard it, said, Behold, he calleth Elijah. 

And one ran, and filling a sponge full of vinegar, put it on a 
reed, and gave him to drink, saying, Let be; let us see 
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whether Elijah comcth to take him down. And Jcsua 
uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. And there were 
also women beholding from afar: among whom were Mary 
Magdalene, and Joanna , and Mary the mother of James; 
who, when he was in Galilee, followed him, and ministered 
unto him ; and many other women which came up with him 
unto Jerusalem. 


§ 57 .—The Burial 

And behold, a man named Joseph, who was a councillor, 
a good man and a righteous (he had not consented to their 
counsel and deed), a man of Arimathaea, who was looking 
for the kingdom of God: this man went to Pilate, and asked 
for the body of Jesus. And he took it down, and wrapped it 
in a linen cloth, and laid him in a tomb that was hewn in 
stone, where never man had yet lain. And it was the day of 
the Preparation, and the Sabbath drew on. And the women, 
which had come with him out of Galilee, followed after, and 
beheld the tomb, and how his body was laid. And they 
returned, and prepared spices and ointments. 


§ 58.— The Empty Tomb 

And on the sabbath they rested according to the com¬ 
mandment. But on the first day of the week, at early dawn, 
they came unto the tomb, bringing the spices which they had 
prepared. And they found the stone rolled away from the 
tomb. And they entered in, and found not the body. And 
they went out and fled from the tomb ; for trembling and 
astonishment had come upon them ; (and they said nothing 
to anyone; for they were afraid). And they told all these 
things to the eleven, and to all the rest. And these words 
appeared in their sight as idle talk ; and they disbelieved 
them. But Peter arose, and ran unto the tomb; and stoop¬ 
ing and looking in, he seeth the linen cloths by themselves; 
and he departed to his home, wondering at that which was 
come to pass. 



A CRITICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE TEXT 




§ 1 .—The Preaching of John the Baptist 

In the first part of ‘ Die Lehre Jesu ’ Wendt maintains that 
Mark was not acquainted with the apostolic source, and that 
Matthew and Luke, possessing an independent knowledge of 
this source, reproduced it from memory in following the 
second gospel as their standard. In attempting to restore 
the apostolic original he accordingly omits the material which 
was borrowed by the later evangelists from Mark, and begins 
without any historical introduction at the preaching of John 
the Baptist (Matt. iii. 7-12). He admits that his result is 
fragmentary; but the history, he sa} r s, has been lost. The 
large questions involved must be reserved for discussion 
elsewhere; but cumulative evidence will be found in this 
volume to disprove Wendt’s assumption ; and since the source, 
whether oral or written, admittedly contained an account 
of the details recorded by Mark (cf. Luke vii. 24-35), we 
may place the Baptist’s preaching in its historical setting. 

a. 1 —A few ancient authorities omit the description of Jesus 
as the Son of God (Mark i. 1). If Mark began his gospel 
with such a confession of faith, the words are probably 
editorial. An ancient copyist corrected ver. 2 by substi¬ 
tuting ‘ the prophets ’ for ‘ Isaiah ’ (R.V. margin). We follow 
his example and omit the quotation from Malachi, which 
can only be explained as an interpolation suggested by 
Luke vii. 27. 

b-—Mark states that the people who went out to John from 
Judaea and Jerusalem were baptised by him, confessing their 
sins. According to the third gospel, on the other hand, the 
people were addressed as ‘ the offspring of vipers,’ and were 
not accepted as penitents (Luke iii. 7). As this agrees with 

1 The letters are intended for reference to the text as printed in this 
volume. 
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a later passage in the source (Luke vii. 24-80), we conclude 
that Mark’s reading is secondary. In the first gospel Mark’s 
statement is reproduced, and the preaching is addressed to 
the Pharisees and Sadducees (Matt. iii. 7). The two sources 
are here obviously combined. 

c. — This section is peculiar to Luke and is rejected by 
Wendt. We consider it to be primary for three reasons: 
(1) The context is admitted to be a faithful reproduction of 
the apostolic source. (2) The teaching is precisely what one 
would expect from the Baptist. (3) The Ebionitic tendency 
which critics have detected in the author of the third gospel 
is probably in most cases imaginary. Luke certainly has 
much sympathy for the poor and the outcasts of society, but 
the question is whether this sympathy was not expressed in the 
source. The sequel will show that Matthew systematically 
omits the teaching which tends towards Ebionism, whereas 
Luke preserves the original. 

d. —The Baptist’s proclamation of the kingdom of God 
would excite the curiosity of the people, and they would ask, 
no doubt with incredulity, if he professed to be Messiah. 
We therefore adopt into the text the introductory statement 
which makes the preaching intelligible. The reading, ‘ whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear,’ is peculiar to Matthew, and 
can scarcely be explained as editorial. The baptism with fire 
is attested by the agreement of Matthew and Luke. 


§ 2 .—The Baptism of Jesus 

The priority of Mark’s version is established by clear critical 
evidence. (1) In the gospel according to Matthew, Jesus is 
recognised by the Baptist as Messiah. His baptism is ex¬ 
plained as a fulfilment of righteousness, and the voice which 
came out of the heavens is represented as addressed to the spec¬ 
tators ; but according to the testimony of the apostolic source, 
Jesus had not been recognised as Messiah (Luke vii. 11), 
cf. Mark i. 7), and the subsequent conduct of the Baptist is 
simply inexplicable, unless we assume with Mark that the 
voice was heard only by Jesus. (2) Luke’s version, which 
closely agrees with Mark’s, exhibits two variations. Luke 
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adds that Jesus was praying, and that the Spirit descended 
‘ in a bodily form.’ The first of these additions may be 
adequately explained as an editorial inference intended for 
the edification of the readers; and the second, which makes 
the vision objective, is, like the voice in the first gospel, 
incompatible with the mission of John’s messengers. We 
therefore conclude that Mark has preserved the original. 
The question, however, still remains, Was this narrative con¬ 
tained in the apostolic source ? If the additional details which 
are given by Matthew and Luke represent a later belief, the 
second gospel was their only authority, and how can we argue 
from the presence of this narrative in the second gospel to its 
presence in the apostolic source ? We can do so without 
any difficulty; for the earlier section on the preaching of 
the Baptist, which was admittedly contained in the source, 
demands as its sequel some association of the Baptist with 
Jesus, and the narrative of the Temptations, which can be 
shown to be apostolic, presupposes the Baptism. 

§ 3 .—The Temptation in the Wilderness 

Mark’s version of the Temptation in the Wilderness, as 
Weiss truly says, is ‘ scarcely intelligible ’ unless as an abridg¬ 
ment of a more detailed account. Since the second evangelist 
undoubtedly had no knowledge of our first and third gospels, 
the authority, he adds, which contained this account can only 
have been the apostolic source, lying at the foundation of these 
two gospels. 1 Other explanations are conceivable, but the 
one thus stated by Weiss is by far the most reasonable and 
convincing. For, in the first place, we may affirm without 
hesitation that if the temptation narrative presupposes the 
baptism of Jesus, the voice from heaven at the baptism equally 
demands as its sequel an account of specific temptations such 
as those recorded by Matthew and Luke. Mark’s meagre 
version is a link without the pendant, an outline from which 
the contents have disappeared. And, secondly, on the sup¬ 
position that Mark was acquainted with the larger narrative 
the meagreness of his version can be explained. It is not an 

1 Introduction to the New Testament , vol. ii. p. 248. 
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exceptional phenomenon. No allusion is made in the second 
gospel to the messengers who were sent by the Baptist with 
the question, 1 Art thou he that cometh, or look we for 
another?’ (Luke vii. 19). Wendt would probably account 
for this silence by his theory that Mark was not acquainted 
with the apostolic source; but whether Mark was acquainted 
with the apostolic source or not, no one can seriously main¬ 
tain, with any degree of probability, that he had never heard 
of the incident. Why, then, has it been omitted ? Not because 
he systematically omits the logia, for he records the sayings 
of Jesus when it suits his purpose to do so. The only satis¬ 
factory explanation is that he did not wish to put into his 
history anything which might convey the idea that the 
mission of Jesus was questionable ; and precisely for this 
reason he omits the specific temptations. 

a. —According to Matthew and Luke the proposals were 
made by the tempter at the end of the forty days ; but this 
is probably a misconception. The later evangelists are com¬ 
bining the apostolic source with Mark, and they adopt the 
simplest method. They add at the end of Mark’s statement 
the details which Mark has omitted. 

b. —Since the temptation was purely personal, and not, as 
an ingenious writer has suggested, a proposal to provide bread 
for the people, 1 ‘ this stone ’ is probably the correct reading. 
The second clause of the quotation from Deut. viii. 3 may 
be an editorial enlargement. It is peculiar to Matthew. The 
later replies are curt and peremptory. 

c. — The mountain-temptation has been placed second by 
Luke, probably to avoid the awkward transition from the 
wilderness to the Temple, and again from the Temple to 
a mountain, perhaps also to make the text, * Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God,’ the climax of the narrative. 
‘ The holy city ’ is a secondary expression (cf. Matt, xxvii. 
53). 

d. —Luke here is distinctly secondary. An antithesis is 
no doubt involved between the kingdom of God and the king¬ 
doms of the world. The sovereignty of the devil over the 


1 W. W. Peyton, The Expositor, 1889. 
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kingdoms of the world is recognised even in Matthew’s version ; 
the ministry begins with a trial of strength. But Luke’s 
version is too explanatory. It betrays, like the later addition, 
‘ for a season ’ the interpreter or preacher who writes for the 
edification of the public. The ministry of angels has been 
omitted by Luke because it seems to him to be incompatible 
with the repudiation of angelic protection. 

e.—A brief historical statement is added by all the evan¬ 
gelists. The change of residence, which is mentioned by 
Matthew alone, is authenticated by the fact that the home of 
Jesus had hitherto been in Nazareth (Mark i. 9 ; Luke ii. 4, 39, 
51), and that henceforth his centre is Capernaum. The allusion 
in the first gospel to the fulfilment of prophecy (Matt. iv. 15, 
1G) is one of a series of such notes. It is certainly an editorial 
enlargement. The account of the early preaching has pro¬ 
bably been preserved in its original form by Matthew. Mark’s 
phrase, ‘ Believe in the gospel,’ is an ecclesiastical paraphrase 
of the primary text. Luke omits the text altogether. He 
simply says that ‘ Jesus taught in their synagogues, being 
glorified of all ’ (Luke iv. 15); but he adds another text and 
a few notes of a sermon (Luke iv. 1G-30). An editorial pur¬ 
pose is evident in this addition. He wishes to place as near 
the beginning of the ministry as possible an example of the 
preaching cf Jesus and of the reception which He gained from 
the people. That the narrative of the rejection in Nazareth 
has been removed from its original context by Luke is proved 
quite conclusively by the fact that this narrative presupposes 
a residence and ministry in Capernaum (Luke iv. 23). The 
question whether ‘ the kingdom of heaven ’ or ‘ the kingdom 
of God ’ is the original expression has been much discussed 
by the critics. The prevalent opinion is in favour of ‘ the 
kingdom of God.’ I am not at all sure that this opinion is 
justified by the evidence, but the subject need not at present 
be discussed. ‘ The kingdom of God ’ will be substituted in 
this volume for Matthew’s ‘ kingdom of heaven; ’ but in 
every text, without a single exception, the kingdom of God 
means the kingdom of heaven. According to Schurer and 
Wendt, Matthew’s phrase is simply an illustration of the 
Jewish custom of using some circumlocution for the name of 
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God. 1 This may or may not be true; but in any case the 
kingdom of God as proclaimed by Jeaus is a kingdom which 
has not merely its perfect realisation in heaven, but is not 
and never will be realised on the earth. It is always an 
anticipation, and never an accomplished fact, and its coming 
is identified with the second coming of Messiah to be the 
Judge of men and to take His disciples to their reward. 1 In 
my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have told you ; for I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I come again and will receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also ’ 
(John xiv. 2, 3). This text though Johannine is a faithful 
translation of the teaching contained in the apostolic source. 


§ 4 .—The Call of the Four Disciples 

An interesting study is presented by the narrative now 
before us. Matthew’s version agrees verbally with Mark’s. 
Luke’s version, on the other hand, if not altogether, is largely 
independent (Luke v. 1-11); and since as a rule in such 
cases he follows the apostolic source, there is reason to believe 
a priori that he does so on this occasion. But the critics are 
of quite a different opinion. Wendt omits the narrative 
entirely; he excludes even the version of Mark from his 
reconstruction of the apostolic source. Weiss, again, who 
maintains that Luke derives his material, not from two 
sources, but from three, concludes that the call of the disciples 
is a narrative taken from the third, with features of Mark’s 
version interwoven. 2 That the apostolic source contained at 
least a similar narrative is exceedingly probable, and is not 
disputed by Wendt; and since two versions have been preserved 
w r e may fairly place one of them in our reconstruction, 
reserving the whole subject of the origin of the second gospel. 
But the question is. Which one ? What are the features of 
Luke’s version which distinguish it from the narratives of the 
apostolic source, or make its authenticity doubtful ? 

(1) The context is indisputably secondary. The rejection 

1 The Teaching of Jesus (Wendt), vol. i. p. 371. 

2 Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 296. 
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in Nazareth haa already been substituted by Luke for Mark’s 
version of the call of the four (Luke iv. 16-80). The 
apostolic source contained, as we have seen, a brief statement 
of the removal from Nazareth to Capernaum (Matt. iv. 13). 
Luke therefore passes immediately from the rejection in 
Nazareth to the Capernaum incidents in the second gospel 
(Luke iv. 31-44). At the first available opportunity he 
returns to record the incident omitted. His editing can be 
followed quite clearly, and the inference is involved that 
Mark’s context is original—a conclusion which is confirmed 
by the allusion to Simon in Luke iv. 38, for this allusion 
implies that Simon had already been called; in other words, 
that the context in which Luke places the call is distinctly 
editorial. (2) The introductory details resemble so closely 
the account given by Mark of a later incident which also 
happened at the Sea of Galilee, that their originality may be 
fairly suspected (Luke v. 1-3, cf. Mark iv. 1). (3) In the 

fourth gospel appendix a miraculous draught of fishes is 
recorded, which is parallel to the miracle in the narrative 
now before us (John xxi. C). If the appendix was written by 
a later editor and not by the author of the fourth gospel, as 
there is reason to believe, and if Luke’s version of the call is 
an account of the same event as the call recorded by Mark— 
which is critically indisputable—the miracle in question re¬ 
presents a floating tradition, the details of which were uncer¬ 
tain, and its claim to be regarded as an integral element of the 
narrative in the apostolic source is correspondingly diminished. 
The conjecture indeed is perfectly legitimate that the tradition 
arose from the parable of the Draw Net (Matt. xiii. 47, 48). 
In this connection another fact should be noted. The fishes, 
according to Luke, were forsaken (Luke v. 11). Was the 
miracle, then, intended to be simply didactic ? In such a case 
we are very near the explanation suggested by J. Estlin Car¬ 
penter, who believes that the narrative is an allegory, which 
embodies ecclesiastical reflection on the subject of the mission 
to the Gentiles. 1 (4) Peter’s exclamation, 1 Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord ’ (Luke v. 8), is open to the 
serious objection that it is scarcely in accordance with the 
1 The First Three Gospels, pp. 206-208. 
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elementary faith of the disciples. (5) The narrative contains 
no sayings such as those which authenticate Luke’s account 
of the rejection in Nazareth as a genuine apostolic tradition. 
For these reasons we must conclude that Luke’s version of 
the call is secondary, and that the theory of a third source, as 
far as this narrative is concerned, is altogether unnecessary. 


§ 5 .—The Sermon on the Mount 

The Sermon on the Mount is the pons asinonm of the 
gospels. Here the difficulty begins, and success or failure is 
determined. Two preliminary questions demand consideration. 
(1) In the first gospel the Sermon immediately follows the 
call of the four disciples : in the third it is placed somewhat 
later. Have we any means of determining which of the 
evangelists has preserved the original connection ? At first 
sight the evidence appears to be in favour of Luke; for the 
second gospel is the standard of each evangelist, and Matthew 
places the Sermon in an historical situation which breaks the 
sequence of Mark (Mark i. 21), whereas in the third gospel 
it follows the healing of the man with the withered hand—a 
position in which Mark seems to have found it (Mark iii. 
7-19, cf. Luke vi. 12-18 ; Matt. iv. 23-v. 1). If Mark really 
had the Sermon before him when he recorded the names 
of the twelve (Mark iii. 18-19), and if his sequence is reli¬ 
able, the inference is inevitable that Matthew has broken the 
original order for the sake of an editorial purpose. But the 
student who examines the subject more closely will arrive, I 
think, at a different conclusion. It is perfectly conceivable, 
and not antecedently improbable, that Matthew, for the sake 
of affording near the beginning of his gospel a comprehensive 
view of the teaching of Jesus, should have thus transferred 
the Sermon from a later to an earlier position ; but the fact 
must not be overlooked that from the preaching of the Baptist 
to the Sermon on the Mount he is indebted for at least some 
of his material to the apostolic source. The preaching of the 
Baptist and the narrative of the temptations have not, as we 
have seen, been taken from Mark ; and although the baptism 
of Jesus and the call of the disciples, as far as internal evi- 
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dence permits us to judge, may be narratives borrowed from 
the second gospel, they may quite as well be from the other 
source. The question therefore arises, Have we any reason to 
suppose that Mark has rearranged the original ? If a theory 
can be repeated into truth, the second is the chronological 
gospel; but if facts possess any weight, the balance mocks the 
theologians. At present we must confine our attention to the 
limited subject before us. Have we any reason to believe that 
Mark in this particular section of the history confirms the 
Papias tradition by lack of chronological sequence ? Accord¬ 
ing to the apostolic source Jesus left Nazareth after the 
imprisonment of the Baptist, and dwelt in Capernaum by the 
sea. Mark does not record this statement, but he alludes 
incidentally to the fact that before the baptism Jesus had 
lived in Nazareth (Mark i. 9), and after the call of the four 
he relates a few incidents which happened in Capernaum 
(Mark i. 21-89). The section which follows in his history 
is without articulation of place or time (Mark i. 39-iii. G). 
The transition from one narrative to another is in every 
case indefinite (Mark i. 40; ii. 1, 13, 18, 23; iii. 1)—a 
fact which is worthy of notice since the earlier transitions are 
precise (Mark i. 12, 14, 21, 29, 32, 35). A link of thought- 
connection is, however, quite apparent; for the narratives of 
which the section is composed illustrate, without exception, 
the relation of Jesus to the law and to its official representa¬ 
tives. Now thought-connection like this between historical 
incidents which are not otherwise consecutive may be confi¬ 
dently recognised as editorial; and the internal evidence, as 
we shall see, forbids the supposition that these incidents 
happened at the beginning of the ministry (Mark ii. 15, 20 ; 
iii. 6). The Sermon on the Mount, if represented by the 
names of the twelve (Mark iii. 13-19), might accordingly be 
originally situated before the section in question, that is, 
before Mark i. 40; and from this situation to the earlier one, 
in wdiich the Sermon is placed by Matthew, there is only 
another step which is justified by the step already taken, and 
is indeed made necessary by the context (Mark i. 38, 39). 
We may therefore provisionally conclude, reserving the second 
gospel for discussion in detail, that Mark’s order is not chrono- 
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logical; that Luke, who follows Mark in placing the mountain- 
discourse after the healing of the man with the withered 
hand, adopts a secondary sequence; and that Matthew has 
preserved the original historical situation. (2) The next 
question is, What was the subject of the Sermon ? If the 
first gospel is primary in contents as well as in connection, 
this question maybe answered at once; for Matthew’s version 
consists chiefly of an elaborate comparison between the old 
law and the new, and the subject may be stated generally as 
‘ The Righteousness of the Kingdom of God.’ But aright con¬ 
nection is not a guarantee of the contents: the two questions 
must be kept distinct. Matthew, again, may in many cases 
exhibit the primary text, and yet the contents of Luke's version 
may be a nearer approximation to the contents of the Sermon 
in the source. We are not at present concerned with details 
of expression, but simply with the constituent teaching. 
What, then, is the comparative value of the versions ? If the 
Cambridge ‘ Companion to the Bible ’ may be taken to repre¬ 
sent the opinion which prevails among English scholars, they 
accept Matthew’s version as the standard. The statement is 
confidently made by the author of the section on the gospel 
history, that analysis exhibits ‘ the orderly arrangement of a 
set discourse, which refutes the theory that the Sermon is a 
collection by St. Matthew of words of the Lord spoken at 
different times.’ 1 The scholars of England have frequently 
been reproached for lack of critical discrimination, and unfor¬ 
tunately the indictment is so far true that, with few exceptions, 
in the case at least of the New Testament they have not culti¬ 
vated critical study. The opinion e.g. which has been adopted 
by the Cambridge University Press is one which at the present 
day a critic might excusably ignore. I do not maintain, and 
no critic will maintain, that the Sermon on the Mount in 
Matthew’s version is altogether a mere collection of sayings ; 
but the orderly arrangement to which this writer refers, instead 
of refuting the theory that the sayings in Matthew’s version 
have been detached in some cases from their original context, 
is rather so distinctly artificial as to refute the Cambridge 
opinion. The discourse is full of surprises. The connection 
1 The Cambridge Companion to the Bible, p. 185. 
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ig occasionally by no means obvious (Matt. vii. 6, 7, 12, 15). 
A few passages are repeated by the evangelist in a later con¬ 
text (Matt. v. 91, 82, cf. xix. 9 ; vii. 17, 18, cf. xii. 38). 
One of the Baptist’s sayings has been put into the mouth 
of Jesus (Matt. iii. 10, cf. vii. 19). Many of the allusions 
are incomprehensible at the beginning of the ministry (e.g. 
Matt. v. 17, 20 ; vi. 1; vii. 6). Luke’s version is altogether 
unintelligible if Matthew has added nothing to the original; 
for the omissions in the third gospel do not consist merely ‘ of 
passages bearing on the Jewish law and therefore less applica¬ 
ble to Gentile readers.’ 1 On the contrary, Luke omits passages 
which can only be related to the Jewish law by a process of 
exegetical imagination (Matt. v. 5, 8, 9, 14, 23, 24; vii. 6), 
and adopts other passages the relation of which to the Jewish 
law is unmistakable (Matt. v. 38-48, cf. Luke vi. 27-36), 
and introduces several sayings at a later time in such a way 
as to prove that they were not originally in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 13, cf. Luke xiv. 34, 35; Matt. v. 15, cf. 
Luke xi. 33 ; Matt. v. 18, cf. Luke xvi. 17 ; Matt. v. 25, 
26, cf. Luke xii. 58, 59 ; Matt. v. 32, cf. Luke xvi. 18 ; 
Matt. vi. 9-13, cf. Luke xi. 1-4 ; Matt. vi. 22, 23, cf. Luke 
xi. 34-36; Matt. vi. 24, cf. Luke xvi. 13 ; Matt. vi. 25- 
33, cf. Luke xii. 22-31; Matt. vii. 7-11, cf. Luke xi. 9-13; 
Matt. vii. 13, 14, cf. Luke xiii. 24; Matt. vii. 22, 23, cf, 
Luke xiii. 25-27). And, finally, the supposition that the 
Sermon in Matthew’s version is to some extent a collection of 
sayings, if refuted by the Cambridge Press, possesses the 
singular merit of being generally accepted by the critics. 
"Weiss and Wendt, who seldom agree with one another, and 
differ here as usual in details, represent the general opinion 
when they maintain that Matthew’s version is an enlargement 
and Luke’s an abridgment of the original. 

In his reconstruction of the source Wendt omits from 
Matthew’s version the following passages: Matt. v. 13-16, 
25, 26, 29 b , 30; vi. 7-15, 19-34; vii. 6-11, 13, 14, 20, 22, 
23. 2 When these passages are eliminated and placed in their 
proper context (Wendt places some of them in an appendix, 

1 The Cambridge Companion to the Bible, p. 185. 

2 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 52-70. 
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as logia gone astray), the subject of the Sermon still remains 
‘ the Righteousness of the Kingdom of God.’ On this point 
Wendt is emphatic and clear, and indeed he has few opponents. 
He seems, however, to be aware of a somewhat serious difficulty; 
for incidentally he betrays the consciousness that the Sermon, 
as reconstructed by him, is not adapted to its environment. 

‘ It is possible,’ he says, ‘ that the author of the logia (or 
apostolic) source placed the Sermon at the beginning on account 
of the significance of its contents.’ 1 

Let us look at this confession for a little. A discourse on 
the subject of Righteousness, containing an elaborate com¬ 
parison between the old law and the new, is supposed to have 
been delivered by Jesus soon after the call of the four disciples. 
No event can be found to suggest the discourse, for the call 
of the twelve is insufficient. The disciples could not be pre¬ 
pared for such an elaborate instruction. Their faith was 
immature : they scarcely believed that their Master was the 
Christ. They had not been called for the immediate purpose 
of proclaiming the gospel to their countrymen. They could 
not have formed any idea, which required to be elaborately 
corrected, regarding Christ's relation to the law (Matt. v. 17). 
They had not yet been confronted by the antagonism of the 
official representatives of Judaism : the conflicts with the 
Pharisees were later. The whole supposition is beset with 
improbabilities, and the possibility suggested by Wendt is 
prudent in the circumstances. But surely there is another 
possibility, which is that Wendt is mistaken, that the recon¬ 
struction which sets free a few sayings to be ultimately im¬ 
prisoned in an appendix confines a large number of sayings 
in a Sermon to wffiich they are foreign. In other words, the 
contents of Luke’s version may represent with approximate 
fidelity the original contents of the Sermon. In venturing to 
maintain this opinion we leave the good company of the critics, 
but analysis will justify the departure ; and this at least is 
certain, that Luke’s version is historically intelligible. The 
Sermon was directly suggested by the imprisonment of the 
Baptist and by the call of the twelve. Its subject is, ‘ The 
true Prophet.’ The false prophet may be judged by his popu- 

1 Die Lehre Jesu, Ersler Theil, S. 190. 
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lavity. All men speak well of him because he flatters their 
prejudices. The true prophet, on the other hand, ia a man 
who has never been popular. He is like John the Baptist. 
The people may flock to hear him, but they flock as quickly 
away. They do not accept his message. They do not respect 
his person. His credentials are not signs and wonders, but 
rather the truth which he speaks and the correspondent truth 
which he lives. He is not a reed nor a courtier. He is poor 
and hungry and sad, reproached and hated and persecuted. 
He resists not him that is evil. He believes in God, who is 
good. He manifests the love of God. He is merciful, as the 
Father is merciful. He does unto others as he would that 
others should do to him, and he does this without reciprocity; 
for what the others do to him is what he would do to no man. 
Hold yourselves away from the false prophets—so Jesus 
says to His disciples—do not be like unto them. They may 
wear the skin of a sheep, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. Be attentive to that which is within ; for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. Dig deep, and 
lay a foundation—not on the sand of popular opinion, but on 
the rock of the truth of God ; and so, when the rain descends, 
and the rivers break into flood, and the winds blow wild and 
heat down high things in the day of the wrath of God, your 
house will be able to stand. 

The Sermon in Luke’s version is homogeneous, and fits 
into the historical situation. 

a.—We omit for three reasons the statement regarding the 
great number of people who followed Jesus to hear Him and 
to be healed of their diseases. (1) No words or works have 
yet been recorded to account for the presence of these people. 
(2) The Sermon, according to the explicit testimony of both 
Matthew and Luke, was addressed to the twelve (Luke vi. 
■20; Matt. v. 1, 2), and the teaching presupposes that the 
hearers had been recently called to undertake a prophetic 
mission (Luke vi. 23-26; Matt. vii. 15). (3) The statement 

in question is parallel to one in the second gospel which is, as 
will be shown, of a composite nature—a combination of two 
statements originally distinct, one of them preceding the 
Sermon in the source, and the other preceding the parable of 
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the Sower (Mark iii. 7-19). We conclude that Matthew and 
Luke have combined the two statements like Mark, and that 
the people were assembled on the later occasion. At the end 
of the Sermon, Matthew adds a few words which he takes from 
another connection in Mark (Matt. vii. 28, 29, cf. Mark i. 22), 
and his method is similar at the beginning. Expanding the 
Sermon, he also enlarges the audience. He thinks that so 
important a manifesto could not be addressed merely to the 
disciples. For this reason, as well as for editorial convenience, 
he carries forward the names of the twelve to the narrative of 
their subsequent mission (Matt. x. 1-5). That they were 
really called earlier is proved by Matt. x. 1. 

b. —Two facts of a general nature become apparent at once 
to the reader who compares the two versions of the Beatitudes. 
The first is that in Matthew’s version they are better fitted 
than in Luke’s for the edification of believers, and the second 
is that the woes are peculiar to Luke’s version. Three in¬ 
ferences are possible: (1) that Matthew has preserved the 
original text, (2) that Luke’s version represents the original in 
which the woes were included, (3) that although Luke on the 
whole has preserved the original, the woes are a later addition. 
The fact that the Beatitudes in the first gospel are better 
fitted than those in Luke for the edification of believers, while 
not in itself conclusive, tends certainly to favour the supposition 
that the text of Luke is primary; and the evidence becomes 
quite convincing if Luke’s text can be shown to be required by 
the historical situation, and if Matthew’s variations can be 
accounted for in each particular case. Now obviously the 
Beatitudes in the first gospel are singularly free from any 
connection with the history. There is nothing whatever to 
prepare for them. They are not retrospective but anticipatory. 
Luke’s text, on the other hand, is as clearly conditioned by the 
occasion, for the twelve had just been called to be prepared 
for a special mission, and four at least of their number had 
become poor for the sake of the kingdom. Again, the Baptist, 
who was a true prophet and an illustrious example for the 
prophets, had been recently imprisoned by Herod. The Bap¬ 
tist had been hungry and poor. Like the ancient prophets, he 
had been hated and reproached, and his name had been cast 
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out as evil; but his reward would be great in heaven. It is 
perfectly obvious that the allusion to the false prophets, con¬ 
tained even in the version of Matthew, could not be addressed 
to the people from Galilee, and Decapolis, and Jerusalem, and 
Judaea, and from beyond Jordan; for these people were not 
prophets and never would be, and the words are unintelligible 
unless we take for granted that the persons addressed had 
been called by Jesus to undertake a prophetic mission. They 
were the spiritual descendants, the later representatives of 
the prophets; and since history repeats itself, and had been 
repeated in the case of John the Baptist, they could not ex¬ 
pect to escape persecution unless by being unfaithful to their 
calling. The history demands Luke’s version. The facts 
above mentioned enable us indeed to go farther and affirm 
that the woes which are really inseparable from the text are 
also most appropriate to the occasion; for the rich are not 
denounced because they are rich nor the popular because they 
are popular, but the prophet who, unlike the Baptist, is rich 
and successful and happy, is declared to be a false prophet 
(cf. Matt. vii. 15). The statement has frequently been made 
that Ebionism underlies Luke’s text. If this statement means 
that, according to Luke’s version of the Beatitudes, the poor, 
just because they are poor, are the heirs of the kingdom of 
God, it is simply a blunder—excusable, perhaps, but neverthe¬ 
less a blunder ; for the persons addressed w T ere poor prophets, 
and the aim of Jesus was to comfort and instruct His disciples, 
who had given up such wealth as they had for the sake of their 
higher calling, and who might be in danger of concluding that 
they had made a mistake. The suspicion that Luke’s text is 
Ebionitic has induced many scholars to decide in favour of 
Matthew ; but the truth rather is that Matthew has altered 
the original, not merely for the sake of edification, but also, 
and more specifically, to avoid the erroneous inferences which 
Luke’s text might conceivably suggest. He does this systema¬ 
tically, as we shall see farther on. The poor become thus 
the poor in spirit. The hungry become those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. The hated and unpopular and 
despised become those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake. The woes are omitted altogether; and the original number 
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of clauses is made up by the addition of other four Beatitudes 
derived from the Sermon which follows. The blessedness of 
the meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, 
has been inferred from the teaching which must now be 
examined in detail. 

c.—Of the section Matt. v. 13-37, which we have omitted 
from the text, Wendt omits vv. 13-16, 25, 26, 29 b , 30. He 
does this not only because the passages in question are doubt¬ 
fully adapted to Matthew’s context, but also because another 
context demands them. For precisely the same reasons we 
omit the whole of the section. The declaration on the subject 
of the relation of the kingdom to the law and the prophets, 
with which Wendt begins the Sermon after the introductory 
Beatitudes (w. 17-20), is no more connected with the Beati¬ 
tudes than the earlier verses rejected by him (vv. 13-16). If 
the subject of the Sermon was righteousness, and especially 
the new righteousness in relation to the old, the warning, 
< Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets,’ 
forms undoubtedly a suitable beginning; but the subject of 
the Sermon can only be determined by criticism, and since 
the whole section can be placed in a more suitable context, 
and indeed in a context which demands each different 
member, Wendt’s method requires us to look for another 
beginning. For the sake of avoiding repetition, the pas¬ 
sages omitted will not be discussed at present, but the reader 
may depend upon finding them when the proper time comes. 
We have now simply to notice the connection between the 
introductory Beatitudes and the beginning of the Sermon 
in Luke’s version. The disciples have been taught as sons of 
the prophets to expect persecution like the Baptist. How 
are they to endure persecution ? The question immediately 
arises ; and the answer delivered immediately is, * Resist not 
him that is evil.’ The details of expression in Luke’s version 
demand the most careful attention. He puts out of sight the 
antithesis between the old law and the new. The word * but,’ 
however, with which the section begins (Luke vi. 27), shows 
clearly that he had it before him. He begins with the precept, 

‘ Love your enemies ; ’ but that this is a secondary beginning 
is proved : (1) by the verse which immediately follows (ver. 29); 
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(2) by the repetition of the precept in ver. 35 ; (3) by the 
general incoherence of the section, which shows that the 
original order has been somehow disturbed ; (4) by the fact 
that a reason can be given for the omission of the precept, 
‘ Resist not him that is evil.’ The reason is to be found in 
the history of the Church ; for the statement has frequently 
been made, from the earliest times to these days in which 
Tolstoi has appeared, that Jesus taught the doctrine of non- 
resistance. Luke wishes to avoid this inference, and therefore 
he omits the saying. The inference, however, as generally 
maintained, is certainly illegitimate; for, in the first place, 
the persons addressed were the future apostles, who had 
renounced the ordinary duties of life for the sake of their 
special calling, and the urgency of whose mission detached 
them from the social obligation to defend the right and redress 
the wrong ; and secondly, the teaching of Jesus is determined 
throughout by the speedy coming of the heavenly kingdom. 
He does not anticipate a long historical development. On the 
contrary. He proclaims unequivocally that the great Day of 
Judgment will soon overwhelm evildoers, who need not there¬ 
fore be resisted. Do not waste time in attending to such 
matters as personal dignity—so He says virtually to His 
disciples—do not even take into account the evil involved in 
the temporary triumph of the wrong-doer. Your mission is 
urgent, and the authority which I give you is for building up : 
it is not for casting down. The kingdom of God is at hand, 
and when the kingdom comes, the word which is written will 
be fulfilled, ‘ Vengeance is mine: I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ 

The coat (xitcdv) might be claimed by a creditor, but the 
cloke (ifiariov) was protected by law : it could not be legally 
alienated. Matthew’s text is therefore clearly the original. 
The meaning is, Abandon every legal right rather than go to 
law. Do not allow yourselves to be protected. Surrender 
your property voluntarily. The words ‘ Ask them not again ’ 
(Luke vi. 30) prove that the case is one of borrowing as in 
Matthew, and not as in Luke of theft or compulsion. 

d.—The question, * If ye love them that love you, what 
thank have ye ? ’ (Luke vi. 32) clearly presupposes the 

H 
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general precept, 4 Love your enemies. 1 Luke omits this 
precept because he has already placed it at the beginning of the 
section (ver. 27). He now substitutes the golden rule (ver. 31). 
The antithesis between the old law and the new, if presupposed 
by the word ‘ but ’ at the beginning, must certainly have 
introduced this later section. We reach, therefore, the text 
of Matthew. The following variations in Luke’s version 
should be noted. He substitutes the word 4 thank ’ for 
4 reward ’ for iiivdos), to avoid the least appearance of 

legalism (ver. 32). He substitutes 4 sinners ’ for 4 publicans,’ 
and again * sinners ’ for 4 the Gentiles,’ to avoid occasions of 
stumbling (vv. 32, 33). He exercises himself always like Paul 
to have a conscience void of offence. Again, he substitutes 
1 sons of the Most High ’ for ‘ sons of your Father,’ con¬ 
verting an ethical condition into a title of dignity (ver. 35). 
Afterwards he uses the word 4 Father,’ which was therefore 
undoubtedly in the original (ver. 36). He also changes 4 He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust,’ into 4 He is kind toward the 
unthankful and the evil,’ distinguishing thus, but perhaps 
not intentionally, the God of grace from the God of nature 
(ver. 35). All these variations are secondary. Matthew, on 
the other hand, has probably omitted Luke vi. 34, which is 
required to complete the parallelism (cf. Matt. v. 42). The 
whole section concludes with a precept which is rendered by 
Luke thus : 4 Be ye merciful, even as your Father is merciful ’ 
(ver. 36), whereas Matthew’s text is, 4 Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect ’ (Matt. v. 48). We 
prefer Luke’s text for two reasons : (1) because 4 merciful ’ 
(oUrlpfioves) is a more definite word than ‘perfect ’ (riXstot), 
and agrees better with the teaching in the discourse ; (2) be¬ 
cause Matthew, having already converted Luke’s text into one 
of the introductory Beatitudes, has now a special reason for 
enlarging the significance of the original. The precept in the 
first gospel stands at the end of a division, and constitutes an 
appropriate olimax. 

e.—The connection so far is clear, and the discourse in 
Luke’s version, when the secondary variations are corrected, 
agrees perfectly with the historical situation; but the sequel 
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is a little more obscure. The section Matt. vi. 1-34 is entirely 
absent from Luke’s version. Has Matthew enlarged, or has 
Luke abridged, the original ? Wendt omits from this section 
vv. 7-15, 19-34, because these verses are doubtfully connected 
in the Sermon, and are demanded by other contexts. For 
precisely these reasons we omit the whole of the section. We 
come, therefore, again to Luke’s sequel, and the question 
arises, What is the thought-connection ? The disciples have 
been taught to love their enemies. In a later passage they 
are instructed to hate their friends (Luke xiv. 26). To love 
their enemies and hate their friends—clearly a paradoxical 
combination ! The love is defined by the hatred. The mean¬ 
ing is, on the one hand, that there are higher interests than 
those of friendship, and, on the other hand, that the motions 
of mere private resentment, proceeding, as they do, from in¬ 
ordinate love of oneself, must be repressed and guarded against. 
The measure of a man’s love for himself must be the measure 
of his love for an enemy. ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ But, obviously, if truth and goodness occupy the 
first place in our affections, if we love God with all our heart 
and soul and strength and mind, our disposition and conduct 
towards an enemy will be largely determined by what manner 
of man he is. If his enmity is not merely a personal matter 
between him and us, but if he is also, and manifestly, the 
enemy of truth and goodness, we can scarcely even love him 
as ourselves. Yes, but then how difficult it is to judge correctly 
the motives of men, and to form a true estimate of their life! 
Judgment is immutable, and must be; for truth is different 
from error, and goodness is different from sin, and the perfec¬ 
tion of the heavenly Father consists both in justice and love. 
But who art thou, 0 man, that thou shouldest judge thy neigh¬ 
bour ? Evil and error exist in thee, and yet thou lovest thyself. 
Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye. Such was the teaching of Jesus. Reflection 
reveals a clear thought-connection. We may even confidently 
affirm that the precept, ‘Love your enemies,’ demands as its 
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sequel tlie section which follows in Luke’s version. The text 
has, however, unquestionably been preserved more faithfully 
by Matthew. The addition in Luke vi. 37, 38 is probably not 
original. The first clause of ver. 38 is not quite compatible with 
the second. According to the first clause a greater, according 
to the second an equal, measure will be returned ; and the 
whole Sermon clearly presupposes that the disciples must 
expect suffering and persecution instead of reciprocity in kind¬ 
ness. The recompense promised is from God, not from man 
(cf. vv. 20-23). The parable of the blind guides has, according 
to Weiss, been preserved by Luke in its original connection 
(ver. 39); 1 but the context in the first gospel is much more 
appropriate (Matt. xv. 14), and we may provisionally conclude 
that Luke has placed this fragment in the Sermon on the 
Mount to prepare for the parable of the Mote and the Beam. 
Luke vi. 40 must also be pronounced an interpolation: the 
true context will afterwards appear. We conclude the section 
with the golden rule for three reasons: (1) because the situa¬ 
tion proposed is the most appropriate; (2) because Luke has 
already substituted this saying for the precept, * Love your 
enemies ’ (ver. 31); (3) because in Matthew’s version it really 
occupies the position proposed, ch. vii. 6-11 being one of 
Matthew’s interpolations. 

f.—This section begins impossibly in the third gospel, * For 
there is no good tree that bringeth forth corrupt fruit; nor 
again a corrupt tree that bringeth forth good fruit’ (ver. 43). 
We therefore turn to Matthew's version. The original context 
of Matt. vii. 6-11, 13, 14 will afterwards be discovered. Omit¬ 
ting these verses, we reach the warning against false prophets 
(ver. 15). Now obviously this warning is appropriate in the 
Sermon on the Mount, being simply a return to the beginning. 
It confirms, indeed, the result of our analysis ; for it makes 
the teaching rounded, and enables us to detect interpolations. 
The Sermon is essentially a contrast between the wolfish spirit 
of the false prophet and the merciful spirit of the true ; and 
the additional teaching in Matthew’s version is foreign to the 
subject. The warning against false prophets does not mean, 
Beware of the teaching of such prophets. The meaning rather 
is that the disciples of Jesus, being prophets themselves, must 
1 Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 293. 
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make and keep themselves true. The Master therefore con¬ 
cludes His discourse by stating in figurative language two laws 
of the spirit of life, ‘ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.’ You live 
what you inly are, and cannot live what you are not. What 
is in a man will come out, and you cannot get out what is not 
in. This is the law of moral uniformity. But man is not a 
thistle or a thorn that he should not be able to bear good 
fruit. He is a soil, and the gospel is a seed. He is a builder, 
who can choose his foundation, and build on the sand or on 
the rock, for time or for eternity, for the world or for the king¬ 
dom of God ; and a day is coming which will test man’s work, 
whether it be good or evil. This is the law of responsibility. 
We omit Matt. vii. 19 because this verse has been borrowed 
from the preaching of the Baptist (Matt. iii. 10), and because 
it does not lead to the conclusion, ‘ Therefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them ’ (Matt. vii. 20). Luke vi. 45 is probably 
here in its original context as an application or interpretation 
of the preceding instruction. Matthew records this saying 
after the casting out of an unclean spirit (Matt. xii. 35). 

g.—The Sermon concludes in each version with the parable 
of the Builders. Matt. vii. 22,23has been detached from another 
context, as we shall afterwards see. Luke vi. 46 is obviously 
secondary: (1) because the disciples at this early period were 
not accustomed to say, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ without obeying their 
Master; (2) because the text in the third gospel is an abstract 
from Matthew’s more appropriate version (Matt. vii. 21). 


§ 6.— The Healing of the Centurion s Son 

That Luke has preserved the sequence of the source in 
recording this miracle immediately after the Sermon on the 
Mount can scarcely be doubted. Matthew’s narrative of the 
leper, like the version already recorded by Luke, has been 
taken from the second gospel (Mark i. 40-45; Matt. viii. 
1-4; Luke v. 12-16) ; and the centurion story follows. The 
two witnesses therefore agree. The healing of the nobleman’s 
son is generally considered to be another version of the same 
incident (John iv. 46-54), and Wendt in his reconstruction 
of the apostolic source from the narratives of Matthew and 
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Luke substitutes the word ‘ son ' for ‘ servant.’ In the third 
gospel the man is a bondservant, SoOXoy (Luke vii. 2, 3, 10), 
whereas the word used by Matthew is irals (Matt. viii. 6, 8, 
13), and is distinguished from SoOXos (Matt. viii. 9). Now 
7rais may mean a servant; but since Matthew has made the 
distinction, and the word in the fourth gospel is ‘ son,’ and 
Luke uses the word nals as well as SoOXos (Luke vii. 7), we 
must conclude with Wendt that the latter word is secondary. 
In his analysis of the details Wendt is, however, unreliable. He 
combines the two versions in such a way as to mutilate the 
narrative of Luke. His reconstruction consists of the follow¬ 
ing passages : 1 Matt. viii. 5, 6 ; Luke vii. 4, 5 ; Matt. viii. 
7-10,13. He thus inserts in the midst of Matthew’s narrative 
two verses borrowed from Luke ; and these, instead of being 
words spoken by the messengers who were sent by the centurion 
(Luke vii. 4), are supposed to have been spoken by the spec¬ 
tators when the centurion himself went to Jesus. But this is 
an arbitrary supposition. It is not permitted by Luke’s ver¬ 
sion, the language of which is explicit, and indeed it is rendered 
distinctly improbable by the sequel in Wendt’s reconstruction ; 
for he omits two verses from Matthew’s account (Matt. viii. 
11, 12), and he does not perceive that the addition of these 
verses by Matthew from a later context necessarily involves 
the exclusion of the messengers from the narrative. The two 
verses added by Matthew are certainly not here in their original 
context. But Matthew introduces these verses, and they 
demand the exclusion of the messengers; for these messengers 
were elders of the Jews who earnestly interceded for the Gentile 
(Luke vii. 3), and according to Matthew’s addition the sons 
of the kingdom—in other words, such men as these elders— 
would be cast forth into outer darkness. The one passage is 
incompatible with the other, but Matthew’s addition is editorial; 
we must therefore conclude that the messengers were in the 
original—a conclusion which is confirmed by the fourth gospel 
(John iv. 51). The reader should also notice that the fre¬ 
quently alleged Ebionism of the source or of Luke himself is 
contradicted by the narrative before us ; for the centurion 


1 Die Lehre Jesu, ErBter Theil, S. 70-72. 
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was a rich man, and yet he was a good man, one who out of 
the good treasure of his heart produced good things. 


§ 7.— The Raising of the Widoiv’s Son 

The critics seem generally reluctant to admit that this 
narrative was contained in the apostolic source. Weiss e.g. 
expresses the opinion that Luke has taken the narrative from 
his third source, 1 an authority which probably never existed 
outside of the critic’s imagination. The hypothesis is quite 
unnecessary. ‘ The incident seems to owe its place,’ according 
to J. Estlin Carpenter, ‘ to the evangelist’s desire to prepare the 
way for the statement in ver. 22, “the dead are raised up ; ” 
and the language of its sequel, ver. 16, implies that it has been 
modelled on prophetic example.’ 2 With the influence of pro¬ 
phetic example we are not at present concerned, as the question 
is : Can we trace the narrative to the source, or must we, on 
the other hand, regard it as a purely editorial interpolation ? 
Mr. Carpenter seems to favour the second alternative. Wendt, 
again, who is always interesting and frequently acute, rejects 
the incident entirely, with the remark that we do not know 
from what source Luke derived it. 3 He urges two objections 
against the supposition that it w T as contained in the apostolic 
source. In the first place, he points out the publicity of 
the miracle, and the different character of the miracles in 
Mark (Mark i. 43 ; v. 37-43 ; vii. 33, 36; viii. 23, 26); and 
since Mark, as he thinks, has undoubtedly preserved the 
original tradition in the shrinking of Jesus from publicity, he 
argues that Luke’s narrative is secondary. And, secondly, 
he accounts for the interpolation, like J. Estlin Carpenter, by 
the evangelist’s desire to illustrate the saying, ‘ Go your way, 
and tell John the things which ye do hear and see : the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have good tidings preached to them ’ (Matt. xi. 4, 5; Luke 
vii. 22). Luke, he points out, has prefixed to this saying 

1 Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 297. 

* The First Three Gospels, p. 197. 

* Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 73. 
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the editorial statement, ‘ In that hour he cured many of 
diseases and plagues and evil spirits ; and on many that were 
blind he bestowed sight ’ (Luke vii. 21) ; and since the 
evangelist could not insert in the same context the narrative 
of the raising of the widow’s son, an illustration which came 
somehow to his hands, Wendt argues ingeniously that the 
miracle has been carried back one step. To this plausible 
argument there are serious objections. The critic has allowed 
himself to be deceived. We need not press the objection that 
the miracles in the second gospel are not invariably repre¬ 
sented as having been wrought in private, or that Jesus, ac¬ 
cording to Mark, did not invariably require that no report 
should be spread (Mark v, 19). But the assumption that 
Mark, in making prominent this feature of the miracles, has 
preserved the apostolic tradition, must not be too readily 
granted. In relation to the first and third gospels the second 
is certainly primary, but the conclusion does not follow that 
Mark is an independent and reliable authority. The absence 
of publicity in the second gospel is not in itself an argument 
against publicity in the apostolic source ; for the two sources 
may surely exhibit different characteristics, and the presence of 
this element in the apostolic source may quite as well be an argu¬ 
ment against the apostolicity of Mark. The question is one of 
fact, and if Wendt’s contention is to be admitted, it must be for 
a different reason. We therefore pass to his second objection. 
He believes that the historical statement in Luke vii. 21 is an edi¬ 
torial inference drawn from the reply of Jesus to the messengers 
sent by John. The absence of this statement from Matthew’s 
report, as well as the improbability that many suffering from 
blindness and diseases and plagues and evil spirits should be 
so conveniently assembled, is in favour of Wendt’s opinion ; 
and, since Luke has interpolated the statement, why should 
not the narrative of the raising of the dead be also an editorial 
interpolation ? To this we may reply that there is surely an 
important difference between the statement and the narra¬ 
tive in question. The statement may be purely editorial, but 
the narrative is not likely to have been invented by Luke. It 
presupposes a source. Wendt does not assert the contrary, 
and as long as he does not tell us from what source the narra- 
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tive has been derived we are justified in assuming that the 
authority which Luke has been following since the Sermon on 
the Mount is here again reproduced. But the narrative has, 
perhaps, been removed by Luke from another context in the 
source. Have we any reason to believe that the original 
sequence has been preserved ? If the statement, ‘ The dead 
are raised up’ (Luke vii. 22), might suggest the interpola¬ 
tion of the narrative, the narrative might quite as well, on the 
other hand, suggest the later statement; and, indeed, the 
second is the more probable hj'pothesis. For the reply of 
Jesus to the messengers sent by John was evidently an allusion 
to an ancient prophecy (Isa. xxxv. 5, 6 ; lxi. 1), and in this 
prophecy there is no mention whatever of the raising of the 
dead. I do not maintain that the statement in question was 
not in the apostolic source when first it was committed to 
writing, but I venture to suggest as a probability that in the 
original tradition the prophecy was quoted, and that the early 
Christians adapted it to its situation in the traditional gospel. 
In such a case the narrative of the raising of the dead has 
been preserved by Luke in its original context. Again, a 
journey in the direction of Nain at this particular time is re¬ 
quired by the progress of the history. Matthew omits both 
the journey and the miracle ; he keeps us still in Capernaum 
(Matt. viii. 14). But Matthew is combining the apostolic 
source with Mark, and the incidents which follow in his history 
have been chiefly taken from the second gospel. Luke, on 
the other hand, who has laid Mark aside in the meantime, 
takes us from Capernaum to Nain, and then he introduces 
the messengers from John; and the sequel presupposes a 
visit to Jerusalem. This statement will be verified when we 
reach the later narratives. 


§ 8 .—John sends Messengers 

a.—John the Baptist had been imprisoned by Herod in 
Machserus, a fortress east of the Dead Sea. He heard a 
report, not of the particular miracles before mentioned, as 
Luke says for the sake of connection, but rather quite generally 
of the works of Jesus (Matt. xi. 2), and he sent messengers 
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to verify the news. He had not already recognised and pro¬ 
claimed that Jesus was the Christ. Wendt, following Seholten, 
suggests that the word 8vo in Luke’s version is a secondary 
reading for Sta (Matt. xi. 2) ; 1 but hta may quite as well be 
a secondary reading for Svo, and the Johannine tradition that 
the Baptist sent two of his disciples to Jesus confirms the 
number in the third gospel (John i. 35). Luke vii. 21 is an 
editorial inference. That Jesus did not intend this text to he 
a recital of miracles but rather of the spiritual blessings which 
Messiah would bring is proved: (1) by the fact that the 
messengers who were instructed to tell John what they heard 
and saw did not see all the miracles mentioned; (2) by the 
similar text quoted in Nazareth and followed by an announce¬ 
ment which was rejected on account of the absence of 
miracles (Luke iv. 16-30); (3) by the last words addressed 
to the messengers, ‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall find none 
occasion of stumbling in me ’ (Luke vii. 23). The disciples 
of John could find no occasion of stumbling in Jesus if He 
gave sight to the blind and raised the dead before them. The 
possibility of stumbling consisted in the absence of such works. 
We therefore conclude that Jesus in quoting the prophecy 
preserved its original significance, that this prophecy was 
first interpreted literally (Matthew), and that Luke supplied 
what seemed to be necessary by reporting its literal and 
immediate fulfilment. 

b.—According to Wendt, the quotation from Malachi 
(Matt. xi. 10 ; Luke vii. 27) was not in the original tradition, 
but was interpolated by Matthew and borrowed from Matthew 
by Luke. 2 We admit the quotation for three reasons : (1) 
because textually it is appropriate and unobjectionable ; (2) 
because the assumption that Luke was acquainted with the 
first gospel is supported by no adequate evidence ; (3) because 
the quotation is undoubtedly an interpolation in the second 
gospel (Mark i. 2), and was probably inserted there by an 
editor or copyist who found it in the later context. Wendt 
argues that Matt. xi. 14 is unintelligible if the quotation in ver. 
10 is retained, and therefore he rejects the quotation; but 


1 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 73. 


* Ibid. S. 74. 
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the truth is, as will afterwards be seen, that the whole frag¬ 
ment Matt. xi. 12-14 has been detached from a later context 
like the enlargements of the Sermon on the Mount. 

c.—Adopting Wendt’s admirable suggestion, we insert 
here the parable of the Two Sons (Matt. xxi. 28-32). He 
gives three reasons for the transference : (1) the correspondence 
of Luke vii. 29, 30 with the conclusion of the parable (Matt, 
xxi. 32); (2) the adaptation of the parable to the situation 
in the passage before us; (3) the desire of the evangelists 
to bring the narrative into harmony with the second gospel. 
Mark states that people from Judasa and all they of Jerusalem 
went out to the wilderness, and were baptised by John, con¬ 
fessing their sins (Mark i. 5). In the apostolic source, on 
the other hand, according to the testimony of Jesus Himself, 
the people were simply influenced by curiosity (Matt. xi. 7-9) 
and the Pharisees did not repent (Matt. xxi. 31, 32). Matthew 
avoids the apparent contradiction by carrying forward the 
whole parable. Luke preserves a remnant, but revises the 
original language. He turns ‘ the publicans and the harlots ’ 
into 4 all the people and the publicans ’ (Luke vii. 29). 
These reasons are sufficiently convincing. The narrative in 
each gospel is unquestionably so abrupt as to favour the 
theory of omission ; and the parable of the Two Sons, which is 
appropriate to the situation and represented by the fragment 
in the third gospel, has been placed by Matthew in a secondary 
context, as we shall afterwards see. The explanation which 
Wendt gives of the omission is perfectly satisfactory in itself; 
but the fact should not be overlooked that in the parable the 
teaching of the Baptist is represented as sufficient, if believed 
and acted upon, to bring a man into the kingdom—a repre¬ 
sentation which might well be omitted entirely by Luke 
because not conducive to edification, and one which, being 
verbally at variance with Matt. xi. 11, might be provisionally 
omitted by Matthew. 

d*—The pronoun of the second person in Luke’s version 
is certainly original. Matthew puts the fact out of sight that 
the Pharisees were addressed by Jesus. Luke preserves the 
direct application, and thus justifies the inference that the 
pronoun of the second person was also in the earlier passage 
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instead of ‘ the Pharisees and the lawyers’ (Luke vii. 30), 
The last verse is rendered differently in each gospel. In the 
first the reading is, ‘ Wisdom is justified by her works’ (Matt, 
xi. 19); in the third, ‘ Wisdom is justified of all her children ’ 
(Luke vii. 35). The word ‘all’ is sufficient in itself to 
guarantee the reading of Luke ; for the meaning is that men 
may differ from one another like Jesus and John, and yet 
each may be Wisdom’s son. Avoiding the large tribute paid 
to John and applying the text to the hearers of the discourse, 
Matthew misses its significance. If Luke’s version is primary 
our conclusion that the parable of the Two Sons was originally 
a member of this context is confirmed; for according to the 
parable the teaching of John was sufficient to bring a man into 
the kingdom, and the designation of John as a son of Wisdom 
like Jesus Himself involves the sufficiency of his teaching. 

§ 9 .—The Samaritan Village 

"We have now reached a point of departure in our criticism. 
Assuming that the apostolic source was an unchronological 
collection of logia, the critics have also taken for granted that 
the narratives which follow, in the third gospel, the address 
suggested by the messengers of John represent the original 
sequence. A little reflection will show that the inference is 
unreliable; for in the first place, as far as we have gone, the 
source does seem to be chronological, and secondly, the arrange¬ 
ment of the sequel in the third gospel has been determined 
by an editorial purpose. Details will be examined when we 
reach the original context of each fragment. In the mean¬ 
time we simply notice the fact that the narrative of the 
anointing (Luke vii. 36-50) illustrates the saying, ‘ The Son 
of Man is come eating and drinking, a friend of publicans and 
sinners ’ (Luke vii. 34). If the apostolic source was chrono¬ 
logical and Luke accepted Mark as his standard, we can 
readily understand that a number of the apostolic narratives 
would be set free for rearrangement, and that Luke would 
dispose of them for the edification of his readers. We may 
therefore provisionally conclude that the story of the penitent 
woman has been transferred from a later period. The section 
which follows has been reproduced from the second gospel 
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(Luke viii. 4-ix. 50). The second of Luke’s digressions, 
described by Dr. Westcott as ‘ the great episode,’ begins at 
the Samaritan village (Luke ix. 51-56). The position of 
this incident might conceivably be explained as editorial, for 
the narrative bears an obvious relation to the preceding one 
taken from Mark (Luke ix. 49, 50); but since Luke here 
returns to the apostolic source, the supposition that he begins 
at a definite historical point, from which he intends to move 
onwards, is certainly much more probable than the alternative 
that an incident has been selected from a later context in the 
interior. An instructive coincidence must now be observed. 
According to the second gospel which Luke has just left, 
Jesus is going up to Jerusalem; and the Samaritan incident 
presupposes a journey either from or towards the city. In 
passing through the village of the Samaritans, Jesus was 
either travelling from Galilee to Jerusalem or from Jerusalem 
to Galilee. The alternative at first sight does not seem to be 
permitted, for the journey in the second gospel is definite. 
Jesus was going to Jerusalem to be present at the feast of the 
Passover; and Luke marks the transition from one source to 
the other by distinctly declaring that He stedfastly set His 
face to go to Jerusalem (Luke ix. 51). But surely the fact 
is strange and significant that after the journey to Jerusalem 
we find ourselves immediately in Galilee. The sections 
which follow the Samaritan narrative give an account of 
Galilean incidents. The half-hearted disciples made their 
proposals at the sea (Luke ix. 57-62 ; Matt. viii. 18-22). 
The whole-hearted disciples were sent out from Galilee, 
and returned to their Master in Galilee (Luke x. 1-24; 
Matt. x. 1-42; Mark vi. 7-30). If the position of the 
narrative of the anointing is due to editorial arrangement, 
the situation of the section which follows the return of the 
missionaries is as clearly editorial (Luke x. 25-xi. 13). 
We thus reach the story of the demoniac and its sequel, 
the demand for a sign; and these are Galilean incidents 
(Luke xi. 14-32; Matt. xii. 22-50; Mark iii. 22-35). At 
present we need not go farther. Proceeding from the second 
gospel we anticipate a journey to Jerusalem, and Luke con¬ 
firms the expectation in his transition to the apostolic source ; 
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but suddenly, and without any preparation for the turn of 
events, we find ourselves back again in Galilee. Three ex¬ 
planations are conceivable. The first is that the section of 
the apostolic source into which we have now entered is 
destitute of chronological sequence. This theory, however, is 
excluded by the sequence of the earlier period as well as by 
the incidents themselves; for the evidence afforded by the 
earlier period is distinctly in favour of chronological order, and 
the incidents above mentioned are historically consecutive. 
The second explanation is that although Jesus started from 
Galilee to be present in Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover, 
He returned to Galilee without completing the journey. This 
theory, however, is utterly improbable ; for in the first place 
Mark knows nothing about such a change of purpose, and 
secondly the beginning of * the great episode ’ is identified 
by Matthew with the earlier period in the second gospel 
(Matt. ix. 32-x. 42 ; xi. 20-80; xii. 82-45), and thirdly the 
episode itself is thus altogether unintelligible. It is not 
one episode but many, a very medley of episodes. The 
sequence baffles the observer, and a harmony of the gospels 
is impossible. The third explanation is much more satis¬ 
factory, and is indeed the only one which possesses any degree 
of probability. Luke is combining two sources, he is follow¬ 
ing Mark as his standard, and his difficulty is to make a 
complete combination. He cannot attain this end without 
losing the chronological connection; for the second is a 
peculiar gospel which differs very much from the apostolic 
source, although the latter, instead of being a fragmentary 
collection of logia, is a consecutive account of the ministry. 
The journey in the apostolic source is really from Jerusalem 
to Galilee, and Luke combines his authorities (1) by pre¬ 
fixing the statement adopted from Mark that Jesus is going 
to Jerusalem; (2) by making the Samaritan village a 

meeting-place of the sources ; (3) by arranging in the best 

manner possible, with a view to edification and without 
altogether obscuring the original chronological order, the 
material of the apostolic source which could not otherwise be 
adapted to the outline provided by Mark ; (4) by repeat¬ 
ing at intervals the preliminary statement (Luke xiii. 22; 
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xiv. 25; xvii. 11); and finally by returning to the second 
gospel (Luke xviii. 15). The sequel in this volume will 
verify the explanation proposed, and we need not anticipate 
the argument. Before proceeding onwards we must take a 
single step backwards. The journey through Nain has 
already been alleged to be demanded by the progress of the 
history, and this has been mentioned as a reason for accepting 
the conclusion that Luke in recording the miracle is re¬ 
producing the sequence of the source. Now clearly, if the 
Samaritan village was reached when Jesus and His disciples 
were travelling to Galilee, a visit to Jerusalem is presupposed. 
Nain would be visited in the course of the earlier journey. 
The messengers from John would arrive when Jesus was in 
Jerusalem, or at least in the neighbourhood of the city. The 
history becomes thus intelligible ; and the suggestion is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that, according to the testimony of the 
fourth gospel, Jesus paid a visit to Jerusalem after the 
healing of the nobleman’s son (John v. 1). 

The incident of the Samaritan village is authenticated as 
a narrative contained in the source by the names of the two 
disciples, James and John (Luke ix. 54). When Luke is 
writing freely his order is invariably John and James 
(Luke viii. 51; ix. 28). The messengers have been intro¬ 
duced by Luke to make the journey a royal progress 
(Luke ix. 51). This detail is incompatible with the second 
gospel, and is made meaningless by the apostolic source, in 
which the journey was from Jerusalem to Galilee. 

§ 10 .—The Healing of the Lepers 

After the Samaritan incident the statement is made that 
Jesus went with His disciples to another village (Luke ix. 
56). An incident clearly happened in this village, for the 
statement is otherwise inexplicable; but the paragraph which 
follows is not an account of what happened there. The men 
came to Jesus as He went in the way (Luke ix. 57), but the 
way did not lie between Jerusalem and Galilee (Matt. viii. 
18-22). How, then, is the sequel to be discovered ? Accord¬ 
ing to the heading in Luke xvii. 11, when Jesus was passing 
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to Jerusalem through Samaria, He entered into a certain 
village, and ten men that were lepers met Him. Here ob¬ 
viously we have just such an incident as is needed. The one 
narrative fits into the other. In the second case, however, 
Jesus was going to Jerusalem; and in the first case He was 
going to Galilee. This seems to be a serious objection. 
How can the difficulty be avoided ? In following Mark as his 
standard, Luke reproduces before the narrative of the lepers 
Mark’s account of the journey. If the narrative has really 
been transferred to the later context, the necessity of repro¬ 
ducing Mark’s account is perfectly evident; for soon afterwards 
we are taken to Jerusalem (Luke xix. 29), and the history is 
then borrowed from Mark. The preliminary statement is 
therefore not an insuperable difficulty. It is simply an 
editorial heading in which Luke has preserved the locality 
indicated in the source. If a reason is demanded for the 
transference, we can give, not one reason, but two. (1) The 
ten lepers, or at least the nine, were sent by Jesus to Jeru¬ 
salem ; and since, according to the narrative, they were 
expected back to give thanks for their cure, a journey to 
Jerusalem might well be considered by Luke to be necessary. 
But after the first Samaritan incident he records a long series 
of events many of which happened in Galilee, and this in 
itself would suggest that the story of the lepers should be 
transferred from the beginning to the end of the digression. 
(2) The connection at the end of the digression is unmistakr 
ably editorial. The teaching on faith and service was not, as 
we shall see, delivered on the road to Jerusalem (Luke xvii. 
5-10); and the narrative of the lepers serves to illustrate the 
teaching, for the ten men had faith, but the Samaritan alone 
avoided the reproach of unprofitable service. He did more 
than the things which were commanded; he returned to give 
glory to God. Editorial activity is obvious, and thus two 
narratives which were put asunder by the evangelist are 
joined together by criticism. We are not at present concerned 
with the questions whether Luke’s narrative is another ver¬ 
sion of the same event as the one recorded in the second 
gospel (Mark i. 40-45), and whether if the two are identical 
Luke’s version is primary or Mark’s. We are simply recon¬ 
structing the apostolic source. 
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§ 11 .—The Rejection in Nazareth 

In returning from Jerusalem to the north, Jesus would 
pass through Nazareth. Luke has certainly placed the story 
of the rejection near the beginning of his gospel to illustrate 
Christ’s preaching and the reception which He gained from the 
people; for Luke iv. 23 presupposes some ministry in Caper¬ 
naum, and the connection is purely editorial. Wendt carries 
the narrative into one of his appendices, thus taking for 
granted that the original connection has been hopelessly lost; 
but Wendt has overlooked two important facts. The first is 
that, although Luke has introduced the narrative prematurely, 
it could not be in the source much later ; for the people in 
Nazareth were so badly prepared for the teaching of Jesus that 
they asked with astonishment, ‘ Is not this Joseph’s son ? ’ 
(Luke iv. 22), and the prophecy which was read in the syna¬ 
gogue was quoted in the reply to the messengers of John (Luke 
iv. 18 ; vii. 22). The second fact is that Mark also reports 
a visit paid by Jesus to His own country and His rejection 
there, and that he places this narrative before the mission of 
the twelve (Mark vi. 1-6), i.e. in precisely the position which 
is suggested by the return from Jerusalem to the north. We 
are not therefore reduced to mere conjecture in our reconstruc¬ 
tion of the source. 

a. —Wendt finds in the editorial context a confirmation of 
his theory that Luke was acquainted with the first gospel. 
He argues that the early situation which Luke gives to the 
narrative was suggested by Matt. iv. 12 ; but the truth is 
that the first evangelist in ch. iv. 12 is reproducing the 
apostolic source, which was one of the sources of Luke. The 
theory is therefore unnecessary. 

b. —The three passages Mark i. 22 ; vi. 2, 3; Luke iv. 22, 
exhibit a significant parallelism. Our use of the first must 
no doubt seem arbitrary to the reader ; but the question is one 
merely of words, and we need not attempt a justification which 
would involve a discussion of the second gospel. The large 
subject must meanwhile be reserved. The allusion to mighty 
works in Mark vi. 2 is clearly secondary ; it is probably a 


i 
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reminiscence of Luke iv. 23 as well as a review of the mira¬ 
cles. The people of Nazareth rejected Jesus because He did 
not even heal anybody (Luke iv. 23-30). The first clause 
of Mark vi. 5 is therefore a reproduction of the original; the 
second is editorial. Luke iv. 22 is probably an abbreviation 
of the original. ‘ The words of grace ’ is unquestionably a 
secondary expression. 

c. —We transpose the saying, ‘ No prophet is acceptable in 
his own country ’ (Luke iv. 24), to the end of the section. 
Wendt omits the proverb altogether. He believes that it has 
been borrowed from Mark, like the wonder of the people (Luke 
iv. 22). The truth rather is that Mark’s version is secondary ; 
for the point is, not that Jesus has received honour elsewhere, 
but simply that like the prophets He receives no honour in His 
own country. The additional words in the second gospel, 
‘ Among his own kin and in his own house,’ were probably 
suggested by the names of Christ’s mother and brethren and 
sisters (Mark vi. 3, 4, cf. John iv. 44). 

d. —Mark states that after the rejection in Nazareth, Jesus 
went round about the villages teaching (Mark vi. 6). We 
enlarge this statement by substituting a similar paragraph 
contained in the apostolic source, and placed by Luke in the 
same relative position, not after the narrative of the rejection 
—a sequence forbidden by the context in Mark, since Jesus 
went to Capernaum (Mark i. 21; Luke iv. 31)—but before 
the parable of the Sower (Luke viii. 1-3). 


§ 12 .—The Healing of the Palsy 

The tour through the cities and villages which is mentioned 
by Mark (Mark vi. 6), and of which there was also a record 
in the apostolic source (Luke viii. 1-3), would not be likely 
to be included in the tradition, unless followed by a definite 
incident which happened in the course of the journey. The 
departure of the twelve on their mission (Mark vi. 7-13) is 
clearly not a suitable incident, since the journey was made by 
Jesus with His disciples (Luke viii. 1-3) ; and the parable of 
the Sower, which was delivered at the sea to a very great multi¬ 
tude (Mark iv. 1; Luke viii. 4), could not be a reminiscence 
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of the journey, since Jesus with His disciples, instead of pass¬ 
ing through the cities and villages of Galilee, went afterwards 
across the sea into the country of the Gadarenes (Mark v. 1 ; 
Luke viii. 26). What, then, was the incident in the source? 
The incident adopted is certainly free for our purpose. Dr. 
Westcott admits that its position in Luke’s digression has 
been determined by editorial motive. He classifies the whole 
section Luke xiii. 10-xiv. 24 under the heading ‘ Lessons of 
Progress,’ and he believes that the daughter of Abraham re¬ 
presents the Church, which after being set free grows both 
outwardly and inwardly (Luke xiii. 18-21). 1 That the ar¬ 
rangement is due to the evangelist’s aim of ministering 
to the edification of his readers can scarcely be doubted 
by any student of the gospels. The woman may not be 
intended to represent the Church; but the ruler of the 
synagogue and the other adversaries of Jesus undoubtedly 
resemble unfruitful fig trees which are spared instead of being 
cut down, and the daughter of Abraham, on the other hand, 
notwithstanding her long physical infirmity, is not considered 
to be a sinner (Luke xiii. 1-5). The connection with the 
earlier context is, therefore, quite as clear as with the later; 
and this connection is editorial, for events do not happen with 
a view to the edification of believers. So far the argument is 
unassailable, but how can we advance to the conclusion sug¬ 
gested ? I beg the reader to notice (1) that the narrative is 
followed in the third gospel by the parables of the Mustard 
Seed and Leaven (Luke xiii. 18-21), which according to the 
testimony of Matthew were delivered at the Sea of Galilee 
(Matt. xiii. 81-33, cf. Mark iv. 30-32); (2) that Luke’s 
account of the tour through the cities and villages is followed 
by the parable of the Sower (Luke viii. 1-3); (3) that Mark, 
in the section which has already been recognised as a collec¬ 
tion of incidents made to serve a purpose, introduces a narra¬ 
tive of the healing of the palsy after the story of the leper and 
before a visit to the seaside (Mark ii. 1-12); (4) that in the 
fourth gospel Christ’s visit to Jerusalem is followed by a 
similar narrative (John v. 1-18), and that this again is fol¬ 
lowed by a journey to the sea (John vi. 1). The objection 

1 Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p . 393-395. 
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may be urged that the narratives though similar are different. 
Undoubtedly they are different in several details, but as cer¬ 
tainly they resemble one another ; and the question is whether 
the variations are not such as can be shown from the case of 
other narratives to be perfectly compatible with original iden¬ 
tity. We do not at present discuss this question, as too much 
space would be required. We argue from the general similarity 
of construction and situation, and the conclusion is a clear 
probability that the narrative of the woman in the third 
gospel was originally in the situation adopted ; for we also 
are advancing to the sea, and the parables will soon demand 
our attention. 

Wendt believes that there was no miracle in the source. 
He omits the second clause of vv. 12, 13, and 17; and so, 
according to him, the original statement was that when Jesus 
saw the woman He laid His hands upon her, and that the ruler 
immediately made his complaint. The conjecture is scarcely 
probable. We are not at present concerned with the primitive 
tradition, but simply with the written source; and the proba¬ 
bility is that Luke has simply reproduced his original. 

§ 13 .—The Mission of the Twelve 

Luke has already reproduced Mark’s report of the charge 
to the twelve (Luke ix. 1-6, cf. Mark vi. 7-13), but the much 
longer account contained in the apostolic source seems to him 
to justify repetition. The two incidents are certainly identical. 
The number seventy represents the nations of the world, and 
Luke has perhaps followed a tradition according to which the 
charge was a preparation for the Gentile mission; but in such 
a case the tradition could not originate until the second 
gospel had been written, and was available for comparison 
with the apostolic source. That the number of the disciples 
in the source was twelve is proved beyond dispute by the 
allusion to Luke x. 4 in Luke xxii. 35, and by the fact that 
the number is twelve in Matthew’s version, which represents 
the apostolic source with editorial additions like those in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. x. 1-42). The only ques¬ 
tion is, When was the charge delivered and when were the 
twelve sent out ? According to the testimony of Mark, the 
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incident happened at some time between the visit of Jesus to 
Nazareth and the miracle of the loaves. In the first gospel 
the context is less clear; for Matthew is combining his sources 
in such a way that we cannot at present derive any evidence 
from his method. We therefore pass to Luke. The miracle 
of the loaves is not recorded in the digression, and so we have 
no direct evidence that it was contained in the apostolic source. 
As far as we have gone a suitable situation has certainly not 
been discovered. But the earlier narratives already discussed 
have enabled us to conclude that Jesus passed through Naza¬ 
reth in returning from Jerusalem to the north, that He went 
with His disciples on a tour through the cities and villages, 
and that at some time in the course of this journey the 
daughter of Abraham was healed. We thus reach the charge 
to the twelve. We have no reason to believe that the situa¬ 
tion of this narrative is editorial. The story of the half¬ 
hearted disciples has been prefixed by Luke to prepare the 
way for the charge which follows (Luke ix. 57-62). The 
situation of this story is certainly editorial, for Matthew’s ver¬ 
sion enables us to perceive that Luke’s variations have been 
determined by his desire to adapt the narrative to the apos¬ 
tolic charge ; but the situation of the charge cannot thus 
be explained. We must, therefore, conclude that the sequence 
of the source has been followed—a conclusion which is con¬ 
firmed by the second gospel. The reader should also notice 
that the saying, ‘ I send you forth as lambs in the midst of 
wolves ’ (Luke x. 3), is made historically intelligible by the 
conduct of the ruler of the synagogue in the case of the 
daughter of Abraham. 

a.—The introductory statement in the third gospel is 
excluded by the textual evidence (Luke x. 1). J. Estlin 
Carpenter suggests that the allusion here is to the activity of 
the exalted Christ. 1 The meaning, however, seems rather to 
be that the seventy were sent out as Jesus went up to Jeru¬ 
salem to prepare the way before Him (cf. Luke ix. 52). But 
such a mission is out of the question. It is incompatible with 
the second gospel and is foreign to the apostolic source. We 
must therefore substitute Mark’s introduction to the charge. 

1 The First Three Gospels, p. 331. 
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The statement in the first gospel, that Jesus had compas¬ 
sion for the multitudes because they were distressed and 
scattered as sheep not having a shepherd (Matt. ix. 36), is 
obviously out of place, for the twelve were not sent to be the 
shepherds of these people, and they were themselves de¬ 
scribed as lambs. Mark has preserved the original context 
(Mark vi. 34). 

Matthew’s introduction to the charge raises an interesting 
question. The introduction is, ‘ Go not into any way of the 
Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans, but 
go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ’ (Matt. x. 
5). Wendt admits this into the text, and certainly we must 
acknowledge that after the success of the Gentile mission 
such a saying would not be likely to appear as a secondary 
variation ; but on the other hand the description of the disciples 
as lambs in the midst of wolves seems awkward in relation to 
the mission to lost sheep. The first evangelist is conscious 
of the awkward combination ; for he carries forward the de¬ 
scription of the disciples, partly on this account and partly to 
serve as an introduction to the editorial sequel (w. 17-23). 
Again, it is scarcely credible that the disciples were limited in 
their mission to the house of Israel and specially forbidden to 
go in the way of the Gentiles; for, according to the apostolic 
source, the Gentiles participated in Christ’s ministry. What, 
then, are we to make of Matthew’s introduction ? The ques¬ 
tion is a delicate and difficult one. I venture, however, to 
make a suggestion. In Matthew’s version of the Sermon on 
the Mount a saying occurs which was not originally in the 
Sermon, and for which a context must be found—‘ Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your pearls 
before the swine, lest haply they trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and rend you’ (Matt. vii. 6). This 
saying was originally situated near the beginning of the 
charge to the twelve. On account of the strangeness of the 
saying, Luke omits it altogether. Matthew, on the other hand, 
preserves the original in the Sermon on the Mount; and now 
in the charge to the twelve, partly because the original has 
already been introduced, and partly to state clearly what he 
believes to be the meaning, he substitutes an explanatory 
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equivalent. He identifies the Gentiles with the dogs, and the 
Samaritans with the swine. This suggestion avoids the diffi¬ 
culties. For Matthew is not introducing a fragment which 
is purely editorial; he is simply giving an interpretation, a 
mistaken interpretation, no doubt, but still one which would 
occur to a Jewish Christian. And, on the other hand, the 
limitation of the mission is avoided ; for the dogs were not the 
Gentiles, and the swine were not the Samaritans. The ex¬ 
pression ‘ lost sheep of the house of Israel ’ occurs again in 
Matt. xv. 24 as a variation from Mark. In this latei 
case the expression is unquestionably editorial; and we may 
reasonably infer, taking the first case into account, that it is 
one of the evangelist’s favourite phrases. 

b.—Matthew has combined this paragraph with the next. 
The result is confusion and the loss of several details. Dr. 
Abbott is disposed to believe that Luke’s text contains corrup¬ 
tions. He specially refers to the precept, * Salute no man on 
the way.’ ‘ This precept,’ he says, ‘ is well fitted for Gehazi 
in haste, but not fitted for disciples of Jesus going forth to 
carry a gospel of conciliation through Galilee.’ 1 Dr. Abbott 
has entirely misconceived the nature of the apostolic mission. 
The disciples were not sent forth to carry a gospel of concilia¬ 
tion which they might preach at their leisure. On the contrary, 
they were required to be, like Gehazi, or rather like Jonah, 
in haste; for their message was similar to the Baptist’s (Luke 
x. 10-12). The whole charge implies urgency, and the 
mission was soon completed. The additional sayings in the 
first gospel, as we shall afterwards see, have been detached 
from their original context. Luke, therefore, has preserved 
the original with approximate fidelity. The variations are 
chiefly due to the fact that Matthew, in introducing the 
additional sayings, set free by his combination of the apostolic 
source with Mark, has lost the historical significance of the 
charge. The urgency of the mission requires that no man 
should be saluted on the road ; for such salutations might 
lead to delay, and would indicate looseness of purpose. And 
as clearly the precept in the first gospel to seek out those who 
■were worthy in the cities or villages entered is excluded by 
1 The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, p. xxxviii. 
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the nature of the case (Matt. x. 11). Luke’s text, ‘For the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,’ has probably, aB Wendt suggests, 
been transposed from ver. 8 to ver. 7. In ver. 7 the meaning 
is that the missionary must accept without question the food 
which is set before him. In ver. 8 the right of the labourer 
to his food is the thought required by the connection. The 
word ‘hire’ is probably secondary (cf. 1 Tim. v. 18). 

c.—Luke has perhaps omitted the text, ‘ Freely ye received, 
freely give,’ on account of the secondary word ‘ hire.’ In the 
first gospel the woes pronounced on the cities of Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum precede the discourse which was 
delivered when the twelve returned (Matt. xi. 20-24); in the 
third they form part of the earlier charge (Luke x. 13-15). 
According to Wendt the context in the first gospel is editorial, 
and Luke has preserved the original situation. 1 We accept 
Matthew’s context for two reasons. (1) The woes fall away 
from Luke’s context when the thought is closely examined. 
The connection is merely verbal. Jesus contemplated the 
possibility that certain cities might reject the message of His 
disciples ; but this was merely a possibility and not an accom¬ 
plished event. When the twelve returned from their mission 
they reported some measure of success ; for they came with joy 
and said, ‘ Lord, even the devils are subject unto us in thy name ’ 
(Luke x. 17). But the wise and understanding had rejected 
their message, and the people had been chiefly influenced by 
curiosity. In the later context the woes are intelligible : in 
the earlier they are out of place. (2) The words with which 
Luke concludes the charge are unmistakably primary (ver. 16). 
Matthew has adapted these words to an additional saying 
derived irom a later connection (Matt. x. 40). But if the 
woes were pronounced on the cities when the charge was 
delivered to the twelve, Luke’s conclusion is belated and 
inconsequent. Ver. 16 continues the thought expressed in 
ver. 12, but bears no inner relation to the intervening passage, 
which is therefore clearly an interpolation. 


Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 89, 90. 
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§ 14.— The Return of the Tivelve 

The charge to the twelve was immediately followed in the 
source by their return. Jesus might continue His ministry 
in their absence, and other disciples might be with Him, but we 
possess no record of the interval (Mark vi. 30 ; Luke x. 17). 

a.—The report given by the twelve of their success in 
casting out devils has been entirely omitted by Matthew. He 
is making a new combination of the teaching, and therefore 
he suppresses details which would indicate the original con¬ 
text. For the same reason the heading with which he intro¬ 
duces the woes may be partly editorial (Matt. xi. 20). The 
cities were upbraided by Jesus not merely because they wit¬ 
nessed His mighty works without being moved to repentance, 
but also, and more specifically, because they did not repent in 
response to the preaching of the twelve. Luke has adapted 
the woes to their editorial context. He omits Matt. xi. 23 b , 24 
on account of Luke x. 12. The allusion to Sodom in each 
passage would suggest the combination. 

b-d. Wendt tries to show that there is a close and sufficient 
thought-connection between Luke x. 17-20 and verses 21-24. 
He explains‘these things’ (ver.21) as ‘thepowerover all enemies 
and the preservation from all evils granted even here upon 
earth to the disciples whose names are inscribed in heaven ; ’ 1 
and according to him ‘ Jesus does not conceive of that power 
conferred on Him by God as an ability to ward off, in a 
miraculous and external way, the earthly trials and evils, but 
as the ability to overcome these earthly troubles through 
humble submission.’ 2 This exegesis is ingenious, but scarcely 
convincing. It is open to the following objections. (1) The 
saying in ver. 19 does not in itself bear the meaning attached 
to it. Jesus says to the twelve, ‘ Nothing shall in any wise 
hurt you.’ According to Wendt this means, ‘ You will be 
able by humble submission to overcome all earthly evils; ’ but 
surely the idea of submission is entirely foreign to the text. 
The preservation from evil is defined by the authority to tread 
upon serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the 

1 The Teaching of Jesus, vol. i. p. 230. 2 Ibid. p. 231. 
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enemy. It does not therefore consist in submission, but rather 
in the victory of aggressive endeavour. Two statements are 
made by Jesus. The first is that the disciples may be assured 
of the victory in their conflict with the power of the enemy ; 
and the second is that the only joy which endures has its 
source in the heavenly kingdom. (2) The supposition that 
‘all things have been delivered unto Jesus’ in the sense that 
He is able ‘ to overcome all earthly troubles through humble 
submission ’ reduces the significance of the teaching ; for 
ver. 22 is a statement of His Messianic consciousness, and the 
meaning rather is that just because He is Messiah, with power 
and authority from the Father, the power of the enemy has 
already been virtually ovei’come (ver. 18). He has already 
received the dominion, and the issue of the conflict is certain. 
(8) If the things for which Jesus thanked the Father consist 
in the assurance that nothing can harm those whose blessed¬ 
ness lies beyond the reach of earthly change, these things 
might be hidden from the wise and understanding, but, on 
the other hand, they were equally hidden from the babes, for 
the disciples themselves, as the history testifies, did not possess 
the assurance that submission is spiritual victory. They 
believed that earthly success was essential to the mission of 
their Master, and consequently also to their own ; and there 
is not the slightest indication in the context that they mani¬ 
fested a spirit of submission and faith for which Jesus might 
thank the Father. Wendt tries to read between the lines. 
Taking for granted, in the first place, that the teaching at the 
beginning contains a meaning which it does not contain, he 
then proceeds to assume that this supposed meaning was not 
only perceived by the disciples, but was even adopted as the 
expression of their faith. He assumes that the narrative is 
elliptical, and so far he is certainly not mistaken. We require 
to read between the lines, for the thought-connection is not 
clear. But, since the saying which follows undoubtedly con¬ 
stitutes the earliest expression by Jesus of His Messianic 
consciousness, one would rather expect to find between the 
lines an acknowledgment of Him as Messiah. For this He 
might well thank the Father, and this certainly, if revealed to 
the babes, would be hidden from the wise and understanding. 
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The transition from ver. 20 to ver. 21 is not made by Wendt 
without mediation. He puts in a stepping-stone furnished by 
his own imagination, and the end is, after all, that we do not 
get over to the meaning of the subsequent saying. The 
stepping-stone which I venture to propose has at least the 
merit of being serviceable; it takes us right over to the other 
side. But is the mediation legitimate ? You suppose that 
after the return of the twelve they declared their conviction 
that Jesus was the Christ, and that this confession on their 
part was followed by the thanksgiving to the Father. And 
that is conceivable enough. It makes the teaching intelli¬ 
gible. But you borrow a passage from the second gospel 
which belongs to a different context; and thus you join toge¬ 
ther, by an exercise of critical imagination, what Scripture 
has kept asunder. So the reader may exclaim with indignant 
incredulity. Imagination is sometimes useful to the critic, but 
it must be scientific imagination, disciplined, and subject to 
reason. Conjectural emendations are only justified by the 
plea of necessity, and textual evidence may be fairly demanded 
for the combination here proposed. How, then, is the sug¬ 
gestion to be maintained ? I submit the following facts. (1) 
On the supposition that the confession of Peter was situated 
in the apostolic source before the thanksgiving to the Father, 
Luke’s omission of the narrative is intelligible, for the con¬ 
fession of Peter has already been reproduced from the second 
gospel (Luke ix. 18-20). (2) The sayings in the second 

gospel which follow the confession have been detached from 
their original context. This will be shown farther on. (8) 
The opinions of the people regarding Jesus, which are 
mentioned before the confession (Mark viii. 28), are quoted 
also after the charge to the twelve in a passage which is largely 
editorial (Mark vi. 14, 15). (4) The first evangelist has 

reproduced the confession from Mark, but he adds a few 
sayings which are peculiar to himself. The famous text con¬ 
cerning the building of the Church and the power of the keys 
(Matt. xvi. 18, 19) will be discussed when we reach its 
original context. In the meantime we have simply to observe 
that Peter is represented as one of the babes who perceive 
things hidden from the wise and understanding. 1 Blessed 
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art thou, Simon Barjonah : for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven ’ 
(ver. 17). These words coincide with Luke x. 21, and thus 
confirm the probability that the thanksgiving was preceded 
by the confession. (5) The fourth gospel equivalent for the 
confession of Peter occurs after the account of a discourse 
delivered in the synagogue of Capernaum, and in this account 
there are details which recall the rejection in Nazareth (John 
vi. 42, 60, 61). But the rejection in Nazareth was situated 
in the apostolic source almost immediately before the mission 
and return of the twelve. The situation of the confession in 
the fourth gospel is therefore more in accordance with our 
argument than with the situation in Mark. Again, the 
context in the fourth gospel contains several passages which 
coincide with the sayings addressed to the twelve after they 
gave in their report. The thanksgiving with its sequel is 
represented by the following texts. ‘ This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent’ (John vi. 29). 
‘For him the Father, even God, hath sealed’ (ver. 27). ‘I 
came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me’ (ver. 38). ‘Every one that hath 
heard from the Father and hath learned cometh unto me. 
Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he which is 
from God, he hath seen the Father’ (vv. 45, 46). ‘No man 
can come unto me except it be given unto him of the Father ’ 
(ver. 65). ‘ Ye have seen me, and yet believe not. All that 

which the Father giveth me shall come unto me; and him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out’ (vv. 36, 37). 
These texts are simply paraphrases in the Johannine style of 
the teaching which was delivered after the return of the 
twelve ; and in the last of the series the allusion to the 
unbelief of the cities is combined not merely with the thanks¬ 
giving, but also with the gracious invitation, * Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest’ (Matt. xi. 28-30). The second and fourth gospels can¬ 
not at present be analysed in detail, and accordingly the 
argument is incomplete ; but the evidence above mentioned is 
sufficient to justify the provisional conclusion that the thanks¬ 
giving was preceded by the confession of Peter. 
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We now pass to the gracious invitation. The authenticity 
of this remarkable passage has been much disputed by the 
critics. Two reasons have been urged against the supposition 
that the words were spoken by Jesus. In the first place, Luke 
has omitted them, a fact which demands explanation. Wendt 
accepts the invitation, and indeed makes it the key to the 
whole passage, thus opening a meaning which is foreign 
to the text; but he leaves Luke’s omission unexplained. 1 
Professor Bruce suggests that ‘ Luke found in his source, 
probably written on the margin, as illustrative examples, the 
three incidents recorded in ch. x. 25-42 ; xi. 1-13,’ and intro¬ 
duced these as a substitute; 2 but this is a futile conjecture 
which no student of the documents can entertain. The more 
sensible method would be to give first the text and then the 
illustrative examples. The story of the penitent woman is an 
illustration of the text, 1 The Son of Man is come eating and 
drinking ... a friend of publicans and sinners ’ (Luke vii. 
34), but Luke has added the illustration to the text, and this 
is his habitual practice. The supposition that the incidents 
were noted on the margin of the source is fanciful and alto¬ 
gether unnecessary. Luke is combining two sources, and has, 
by adopting one of them as his standard, the material of the 
other for rearrangement. He is not a mechanical writer who 
derives all his suggestions from without: he possesses literary 
capacity which enables him to make original combinations. 
And finally, if the incidents cited illustrate the invitation, they 
illustrate more clearly the thanksgiving which Luke has 
retained ; for the lawyer is one of the wise and understanding, 
Mary is one of the babes, and prayer is the language of 
children. Other scholars have failed to account for Luke’s 
omission of the text, and all suggestions are to be welcomed ; 
but Professor Bruce has scarcely succeeded. In view of such 
conjectures, a fact may not be unworthy of notice. Luke has 
preserved the sequel. He proceeds to report that Jesus turn¬ 
ing to His disciples said privately, ‘ Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see: for I say unto you that many 
prophets and kings desired to see the things which ye 

1 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 92. 2 The Kingdom of God, p. 35. 
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see, and saw them not; and to hear the things which ye 
hear, and heard them not’ (Luke x. 23, 24). These words 
have been transferred by Matthew to the parable of the 
Sower, a manifestly secondary context (Matt. xiii. 16, 17). 
The situation in the third gospel is correct. Now what 
is the meaning of the statement that Jesus spoke ‘pri¬ 
vately’ to His disciples? Are we to understand that the pre¬ 
ceding sayings were delivered in public? The supposition is 
scarcely credible; for in the first place the twelve had been 
led away by their Master to the villages of Caesarea Philippi, 
and secondly there is nothing whatever in the context to 
indicate that strangers had assembled to hear Him. The 
twelve handed in a private report. Jesus asked them what 
people said of Him ; and His reply to Peter’s confession was 
certainly not intended for the ears of a general audience. But 
the gracious invitation remains to be taken into account. 
Did Jesus address this invitation to a promiscuous crowd from 
the villages of Caesarea Philippi ? The inference would occur 
to an editor, and the word ‘ privately ’ thus becomes intelli¬ 
gible. Ajid in such a case we are able not merely to decide 
that the invitation was contained in Luke’s source, but even 
to explain the omission ; for the text thus interpreted presup¬ 
poses the presence of people who had not yet found rest by 
bearing Christ’s burden and yoke, and according to the testi¬ 
mony of Mark, already reproduced by Luke, the disciples were 
charged to tell no man what they had learned (Mark viii. 30; 
Luke ix. 21). But the inference, although suggested by the 
original, is certainly unreliable. We need not assume the pre¬ 
sence of any crowd. On the contrary, we are bound to con¬ 
clude that the invitation was merely an apostrophe which 
expressed in emotional language, and with the directness of 
Hebrew speech, the thoughts suggested by Peter’s confession. 
I say we are bound to accept this conclusion, for otherwise a 
second and fatal objection may be urged against the authenticity 
of the text. The self-exposition involved in the invitation is 
not parallel to the earlier statement, ‘ All things have been 
delivered unto me of my Father; and no one knoweth who 
the Son is, save the Father ; and who the Father is, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him ’ 
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(Luke x. 22). In the earlier passage Jesus simply expresses 
His Messianic consciousness, and He represents it as similar 
in kind to the consciousness of the babes. In the invitation, 
on the other hand, He expounds His moral virtues. As 
Messiah, Jesus could be, and was, meek and lowly in heart; 
but in publicly proclaiming His meekness and lowliness He 
ceased to be meek and lowly. The psychological difficulty is 
insuperable if we assume that the proclamation was public ; 
and this, when combined with the textual evidence, weighs 
down the balance against Matthew. But if the gracious invi¬ 
tation was not addressed to an audience, if it was simply an 
apostrophe delivered in the presence of the twelve, involving 
no public claim, inviting no public inspection of virtues con¬ 
cealed in the heart, the difficulty entirely disappears. The 
text is too remarkable to be the utterance of anyone but 
Jesus. Its authenticity is guaranteed by Luke’s word ‘ pri¬ 
vately ‘ and by the Johannine paraphrase (John vi. 37). The 
first objection betrays imperfect observation; the second 
involves a misapprehension. The gracious invitation is even 
demanded by the thought in the context; for if Jesus con¬ 
cluded by saying, ‘ No one knoweth who the Father is save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him,’ the 
inference is permitted, and indeed is almost unavoidable, that 
in certain cases, and without respect to individual capacity, 
the Son is unwilling to reveal the Father. But such an in¬ 
ference would certainly be mistaken ; and the thought is cor¬ 
rected by the impassioned supplementary call, * Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

A few additional details should be noticed. (1) The charge 
reported by Mark to tell no man of Messiah (Mark viii. 30) 
was probably suggested to the evangelist by the text, ‘ X 
thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
didst hide these things from the wise and understanding, and 
didst reveal them unto babes: yea, Father; for so it was 
well pleasing in thy sight ’ (Luke x. 21). (2) Matthew sub¬ 

stitutes ‘ the Son ’ for ‘ who the Son is,’ thus obscuring the 
text by enlarging its significance for the sake of edification 
(Matt. xi. 27). (3) Matthew has preserved a primary ex¬ 

pression in his rendering of Luke x. 23, 24. He places these 
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verses after the parable of the Sower, and adapts them to 
the editorial context; but the reading, ‘ many prophets and 
righteous men,’ is less likely to be a secondary variation than 
‘ many prophets and kings ’ (Matt. xiii. 16, 17). 

e.— The allusion to the prophets and righteous men has 
reminded the disciples of the opinion maintained by the 
Scribes that Elijah must come before Christ. The addition 
which we have borrowed from the second gospel appropriately 
completes the whole section. The following reasons may be 
given for its transference. (1) In the second gospel the frag¬ 
ment is an interpolation. The second clause of ver. 12 inter¬ 
rupts the thought which is expressed immediately before and 
resumed in ver. 13 ; and the connection between ver. 9 and 
ver. 11 is by no means clear. The whole passage is incoherent. 
(2) The interpolation is introduced soon after the confession 
of Peter, and thus the situation proposed agrees approximately 
with Mark’s. (3) After the charge to the twelve, Mark quotes 
the opinions of the people regarding Jesus, and then he pro¬ 
ceeds to explain that John had been slain by Herod (Mark vi. 
14-29). The explanation is certainly editorial, but was pro¬ 
bably suggested by the source. If the later interpolation 
(Mark ix. 11, 12 a , 13) formed part of the section which 
reported the mission and return of the twelve, Mark’s account 
of John’s death is intelligible. (4) In the first gospel the 
saying which identifies John with Elijah is also an interpola¬ 
tion which Matthew has introduced soon after the charge to 
the twelve (Matt. xi. 14). These little details are significant. 
The student who is acquainted with the phenomena of the 
gospels will be able to appreciate their value. 

§ 15.— The half-hearted Disciples 

Jesus returns with His disciples from the villages of Caesarea 
Philippi to the Sea of Galilee. He has now been recognised 
as Messiah, and His own self-consciousness is clearer than 
before. His teaching becomes more peremptory. The mission 
of the twelve in Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, not¬ 
withstanding the subjection of the devils, has been apparently 
a failure. The people will not repent; they are moved by 
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curiosity, but not by genuine faith. The wise and understand¬ 
ing are unsympathetic ; they are not open to the revelation of 
the Father. At the Sea of Galilee a great crowd gathers 
together. Three men are detached from the crowd, and intro¬ 
duced as representatives of the rest. They hear, and perhaps 
understand, but they do not obey the call ; they have no 
Christian history. Jesus speaks to the people at the sea. His 
discourse is the parable of the Sower, a summary of His 
mission as a preacher, of the purpose which He has in view, 
and of the reception which is given to His message. The 
parable has probably been suggested by the three half-hearted 
disciples. The twelve do not understand the new method of 
teaching. They ask an explanation ; and they find to their 
great astonishment that the hope of a popular recognition has 
now been abandoned by their Master, and that He is making a 
new departure. The significance of this may not yet be fully 
apparent to Himself, and is certainly not perceived by them, 
but the history shows whither it tends. 

We transfer the narrative of the half-hearted disciples 
from its position in the third gospel to the sequel of the 
apostolic mission for three reasons. (1) Luke has adapted 
the original to make it serve as an introduction to the charge. 

(2) Matthew enables us to determine with confidence the 
original situation of the narrative. He states, that * when 
Jesus saw great multitudes about him, he gave command¬ 
ment to depart to the other side ’ (Matt. viii. 18). The 
incident in question immediately follows (vv. 19-22), and could 
not happen on the other side; for the fact is afterwards 
mentioned that the boat had not been entered (ver. 23). We 
find therefore that Jesus is at the sea, that there is a great 
assembly of people, and that a boat is in readiness to be used. 

(3) After the healing of the palsied man, Mark states in his 

editorial section, the contents of which have been gathered 
together in consecutive order, but without the incidents which 
originally intervened (Mark i. 40-iii. 6), that Jesus went to 
the seaside; and, in the narrative which follows, the peremp¬ 
tory call ‘ Follow me ’ is addressed to a publican, as in the 
case of the half-hearted disciples (Mark ii. 13-17). 1 make 

the suggestion, which analysis of the second gospel will con¬ 
ic 
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firm, that Mark found in hig source the story of the half¬ 
hearted disciples, and passed on to a similar but later narra¬ 
tive which served his purpose better. 

a. — The first words in Luke’s version, ‘ As they went in 
the way,’ have clearly been suggested by the secondary 
situation (Luke ix. 57, cf. ver. 51). Mark’s historical statement 
agrees with the description which Matthew gives of the cir¬ 
cumstances (Matt. viii. 18), and precedes the parable of the 
Sower (Mark iv. 1). The intervening passage (Mark iii. 13- 
35) is an interpolation made necessary or expedient by the 
evangelist’s combination of his sources. The Sermon on the 
Mount is represented by vv. 13-19 ; the incidents reported in 
vv. 20-35 have been transferred from a later section, as will 
be afterwards shown ; and in vv. 11,12, Mark anticipates the 
contents of the source. 

b. — Luke’s reading here is * a certain man' (Luke ix. 
57). The more definite word is primary. The reply of Jesus 
presupposes that the man was a Scribe, one who on account 
of his respectable profession would shrink from a vagrant life. 
The address ‘ Master ’ is thus also authenticated. In intro¬ 
ducing the case of the second man, Luke has departed from 
the original (Luke ix. 59). He assumes that the man had 
been called by Jesus to publish abroad the kingdom of God 
(ver. 60), and therefore he puts the call at the beginning. This 
is an editorial inference suggested by the charge to the whole¬ 
hearted disciples. The third case would not be likely to be 
invented by Luke. It is very much a duplication of the 
second. The second man wished to be excused as long as his 
father lived, and the third to bid farewell to his friends at 
home; but just for this reason the third case would be readily 
omitted. Matthew adapts Christ’s teaching to the supposed 
requirements of secular life. 

§ 16 .—The Parable of the Sower 

The section which follows in the third gospel the first expres¬ 
sion by Jesus of His Messianic consciousness has already been 
recognised as editorial (Luke x. 25-xi. 13). The narratives 
will appear later in their original context; meanwhile we pass 
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to the sequel. The next incident reported by Luke is the 
casting out of an unclean spirit (Luke xi. 14-26). This 
incident is recorded by Matthew soon after the return of the 
twelve (Matt. xii. 22-37), and is presupposed by the passage 
in the second gospel which occupies a similar situation (Mark 
iii. 22-30). But obviously, if our reconstruction is correct, 
the casting out of the unclean spirit is a little premature ; for 
Jesus and His disciples are still at the sea, and a boat is in 
readiness to receive them. They intend to cross to the other 
side. How, then, is the order of the source to be restored ? I 
venture to make the suggestion that Luke has omitted a 
section, the constituents of which he has already borrowed 
from Mark. This section contained the parables, the miracle 
of the loaves, and the stilling of the storm on the sea. Let 
us put the matter to the test. Luke has already reproduced 
the parable of the Sower from the second gospel, and has 
therefore a reason for not recording it again (Luke viii. 4-18). 
But the question arises, How are we to argue from one parable 
to the others, and how can we be sure that these parables were 
contained in the apostolic source after the account of the half¬ 
hearted disciples ? When Matthew reports the parable of the 
Sower he is following Mark as his standard, and enlarging 
Mark’s narrative by additional material derived from his other 
source (ch. xiii.). We may therefore confidently infer that the 
apostolic source contained the parables which Mark has for 
some reason omitted ; but since Matthew occasionally inserts 
fragments in his history for the sake of edification, without 
regard to their historical situation, the presence of these 
additional parables in the first gospel does not guarantee that 
they were originally delivered after the parable of the Sower. 
Here, however, the third gospel is helpful to the student; for 
two of these parables are recorded by Luke after the healing 
of the palsy (Luke xiii. 18-21), i.e. in a position which is 
relatively the same as Matthew’s, if our context is correct for 
the parable of the Sower. Luke obviously could not repeat 
after the case of the palsy the charge to the twelve and their 
return, and the narrative of the half-hearted disciples, all of 
which he has already reported. If, then, the parable of the 
Sower was contained in the source after the narrative of the 
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half-hearted disciples, the other parables were associated with 
it, and the subject is accordingly simplified. Now Mark, in 
the historical statement already examined and adopted (Mark 
iii. 7-10), reports that, when the people were assembled at the 
sea, Jesus ‘ spake to his disciples that a little boat should wait 
on him because of the crowd ’ (ver. 9) ; and the second gospel 
contains no other allusion to this boat until we are told that 
Jesus entered into the boat and sat in the sea and delivered 
the parable of the Sower (Mark iv. 1). The intervening section 
is an editorial interpolation, recognisable as such by the 
evidences of combination which it presents, and by the in¬ 
coherence of the history (Mark iii. 13-35). We must therefore 
conclude that the parable of the Sower was addressed to the 
people at the sea soon after Christ’s arrival, and that the other 
parables were afterwards delivered in a manner to be deter¬ 
mined in the sequel. Again, the miracle of the loaves and 
the stilling of the storm on the sea are associated together in 
all the gospels (with the exception of the third, in which the 
stilling of the storm is omitted because a duplicate has already 
been recorded, Luke ix. 10-17 ; viii. 22-25). The one miracle 
is inseparable from the other. The only question is, Were 
these narratives contained in the apostolic source, and did 
they follow the teaching by parables ? After the parable of 
the Sower, Mark reports the stilling of a storm (Mark iv. 35- 
41, cf. Luke viii. 22-25), and after the return of the twelve 
he reports both the miracle of the loaves and its sequel 
(Mark vi. 30-52). The two storm-narratives differ in details, 
and since each is recorded by Mark the incidents may be 
supposed to be different; but the return of the twelve, as w 7 e 
have seen, was followed in the source by the parable of the 
Sower, and thus the two narratives coalesce. Matthew records 
the second soon after the parable of the Sower (Matt. xiv. 22- 
33). Luke evidently identifies it with the first, since he omits 
the second altogether. John records only one storm-narrative, 
and he places it in his history after the miracle of the loaves, 
which is preceded by the healing of the palsy (John vi. 16-21). 
We therefore conclude, following the example of Luke, that 
the two incidents were originally identical ; and the inference 
is involved that the miracle of the loaves and the stilling of 
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the storm on the sea were reported in the source after the 
parabolic teaching. 

Matthew and Luke have each borrowed the parable of the 
Sower from Mark. Their variations are purely editorial. 
Matthew substitutes ‘ on that day ’ for ‘ again,’ omits ‘ grow¬ 
ing up and increasing,’ and places the largest increase first. 
Luke omits the degrees of increase (Luke viii. 8). He makes 
no allowance for poor capacity. 

§ 17 .—Parables in the Desert Place 

a. —We have concluded that the parables were delivered 
before the miracle of the loaves. Mark vi. 31, 32 is there¬ 
fore available for comparison with Mark iv. 10-35. We 
have also learned from the first gospel that, when Jesus en¬ 
tered into the boat, He intended to cross to the other side 
(Matt. viii. 18, cf. Mark iii. 9). Now, after the parable of 
the Sower we are told by Mark that, when Jesus was alone, 
the twelve asked an explanation of the teaching (Mark iv. 
10); and He could not be alone with the twelve until they 
were crossing the sea, or had reached the other side. Pre¬ 
sumably they would be occupied with the boat and with 
their own reflections until the land was reached. Be¬ 
tween the parable of the Sower and its sequel, a voyage is 
accordingly presupposed. An account of this is given in 
Mark vi. 31, 32. 

b. —The place to which Jesus went with His disciples is 
made definite in the fourth gospel. Here the transition from 
the mountain to the multitude is abrupt. The people followed 
Jesus (John vi. 2), but, since He went in a boat, He would 
arrive before them, and would therefore be in the mountain 
alone with the twelve. Between ver. 3 and ver. 4 we must read 
the parables and the conversation which He had with His 
disciples. The introduction of this narrative would not serve 
the purpose of the fourth evangelist. 

c. —Matthew is combining the apostolic source with Mark, 
and has preserved a few primary details. The reply of Jesus 
shows that the twelve did not merely ask of Him the parable 
(Mark iv. 10, 13), but rather wished to know why He used 
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such a method of teaching. The reply presents a difficulty. 
Did Jesus mean, as the fragments in Mark iv. 21-25 appear 
to suggest, that the parable was intended to give light ? Or 
did He really adopt the new method of teaching to baffle the 
idle curiosity of the people, and to separate from among them 
those who had ears to hear ? Since a teacher uses illustra¬ 
tions to make his meaning plain, the first of these alternatives 
is antecedently probable ; but the context cannot be explained 
unless by accepting the second (cf. Luke x. 22). Matthew 
fs secondary in ch. xiii. 11, and again in vv. 14, 15. He 
identifies the mysteries with the parables, whereas Jesus de¬ 
scribed the kingdom as a mystery, a truth long hidden and 
at last revealed. The prophecy has been quoted as usual by 
Matthew ; in the original it was merely suggested. There 
are two interpolations in Matthew’s version. The first is 
ver. 12, reproduced from Mark iv. 25. This saying will after¬ 
wards be found in its original context. The second (vv. 16,17) 
originally followed the thanksgiving and gracious invitation 
(Luke x. 23, 24). Luke changes ‘lest haply they should 
turn again and it should be forgiven them ’ into an ecclesias¬ 
tical equivalent, ‘ that they may not believe and be saved ’ 
(Luke viii. 12). The following variations are to be noted in 
the explanation of the parable. (1) Matthew substitutes ‘ the 
word of the kingdom ’ for ‘ the word,’ ‘ the evil one ’ for 
‘ Satan,’ and ‘ understand ’ for ‘ accept.’ He omits ‘ the lusts 
of other things.’ (2) Luke substitutes * temptation ’ for 
‘ tribulation or persecution,’ ‘ with patience ’ for the different 
degrees of increase, and ‘ that which he thinketh he hath ’ 
for ‘ even that which he hath.’ These variations are secondary. 
Matthew has already inserted the fragments Mark iv. 21-24 
in an earlier context (Matt. v. 15; x. 26; vii. 2). Mark’s 
question, ‘ How shall ye know all the parables ? ’ (ver. 13) may 
be an editorial anticipation of the parables which follow. 
Wendt believes that the parable of the Lamp (Mark iv. 21) 
was originally the complement of the parable of the Sower ; 1 
but the truth is that the whole paragraph (vv. 21-25) consists 
of fragments detached from their original situations and in¬ 
troduced here to supplement the parable of the Sower. The 

1 The Teaching of Je&us, vol. i. p. 126. 
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half-hearted disciples illustrate the different kinds of unpro¬ 
ductive soil. They probably suggested the parable. The 
Scribe represents the stony ground. The third man has 
thorns in the spirit. The second may represent the wayside 
or an aggravated case of the thorns. 

d.—The parable of the Seed which sprang up and grew with¬ 
out intervention of the sower is peculiar to the second gospel, 
and is rejected by Weiss. He believes it to be a remould of 
the parable of the Tares (Matt. xiii. 24-30). 1 The conjecture 
must be dismissed for the following reasons. (1) The parable 
of the Tares rather presupposes the parable of the Seed, which 
conveys quite a different idea, and would not be likely to be 
invented by the evangelist. (2) Mark’s parable is an appro¬ 
priate sequel to that of the Sower, and an introduction not 
less appropriate to the rest of the parables. Jesus here de¬ 
fines the work of the preacher who sows the seed but does not 
help it to grow, and He represents the growth as an inevitable 
process which passes through definite stages before the fruit 
is ripe. (3) A sufficient reason can be given for the omission 
of the parable by Matthew and Luke. In the Epistle of 
James an allusion is, perhaps, made to the parable of the 
Sower, ‘ Receive with meekness the implanted word, which is 
able to save your souls ’ (James i. 21), and in such a case 
the author of this epistle enables us to perceive that the 
parable which follows in the second gospel was liable to be 
misinterpreted, for he adds, ‘ Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deluding your own selves ’ (ver. 22). Mark’s 
parable seems to favour quietism or even antinomianism, and 
might therefore be omitted by the later evangelists to avoid 
an occasion of stumbling. We adopt Luke’s version of the 
parable of the Mustard Seed for two reasons. (1) Because the 
sowing of the seed in a man’s own garden limits the applica¬ 
tion of the parable to the individual life, and gives the man 
something to do. He cannot help the seed to grow, but at 
least, like the preacher, he is a sower. (2) Because the com- 

1 Introduction to the New Testament , vol. ii. p. 223. J. Estlin Carpenter 
on the other hand, expresses the opinion that 1 the parable of the Wheat an 
the Tares is a secondary formation out of the beautiful parable of the 
Husbandman and the Seed .'—The First Three Gospels, pp. 73, 74. 
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parative expansiveness of the seed is probably a secondary 
detail borrowed from Luke xvii. 6. The point is not that 
the seed is less than all seeds, but rather that, possessing in 
itself the principle of growth, it expands to a measure of 
development which could not be anticipated from the germ. 
This brings us to the parable of the Leaven. The hearer of 
the word or the man who sows the seed in his own garden is 
certainly sympathetic. The word is implanted or innate; it 
is not foreign to himself, but is rather in a sense his own— 
that for which he has a natural affinity. But nevertheless 
the seed comes from without, and has therefore a large sphere 
of activity within. The whole man must be influenced by the 
word until he becomes a new man, reorganised by the king¬ 
dom of God. The seed is hid in the soil, but soon it becomes 
manifest in the shoot. The leaven is hid in three measures 
of meal, but the whole is ultimately leavened. The second 
parable shows that the application of the first must be limited 
to individual experience. The figure represents individualism, 
and the idea that the number of the elect is a definite quantity, 
three measures of meal to be leavened, is foreign to the mind 
of Jesus. 

e.— The parables of the Treasure and the Pearl, preserved 
by Matthew alone, convey supplementary ideas. The kingdom 
of God is man’s best, worth all a man has and more. It is 
sometimes an unexpected discovery, but the discovery is 
usually made when a man is seeking something of the kind. 
One finds the best without looking for it. Another seeks and 
finds ; he visits the markets for pearls. These parables were 
probably omitted by Mark and Luke on account of the purchase 
which is involved. Buying, like boasting, is excluded by grace. 
The parables of the Draw 7 Net and the Tares were certainly 
delivered as a pair. They supplement one another. The 
first teaches that all sorts of men, being hearers of the word, 
may profess to repent and believe, that the good can be 
distinguished from the bad, and that soon—very soon—the 
bad will be excluded from the kingdom. The second conveys 
the supplementary thought that the kingdom is intended only 
for the good, that badness may be traced to the enemy, and 
that life is not meant for summary judgment. Life is for 
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fruit bearing, not for the gathering of roots; for construction, 
not for destruction; for growth, and not for burning. Imme¬ 
diate judgment would not be expedient, but the harvest is a 
day of judgment. These parables might be omitted by Mark 
and Luke because they seem to forbid church discipline. The 
truth is, as we shall afterwards see more clearly, that Jesus 
did not contemplate the formation of a church. He did not 
anticipate a long historical development. He believed what 
He said when He taught that the final harvest was near. 
The parable of the Householder, with which Matthew concludes 
the series, is evidently a convenient editorial conclusion, but 
as evidently is foreign to the subject. The original context 
will be afterwards discovered. I venture to make the sugges¬ 
tion that the parable of the Tares was originally the last of 
the series, that Matthew has substituted this for Mark’s parable 
of the Seed which sprang up and grew without intervention 
of the sower, and that now at the end of the series he borrows 
a parable from a later context to take the place of the parable 
of the Tares. In arrangement as well as in constituent details 
Matthew’s narrative is largely editorial. Adopting the second 
gospel as his standard, he omits the voyage across the sea, 
and he adds an interpretation of the last two parables (Matt, 
xiii. 49, 50, 34-43). We reject the exegesis for the following 
reasons. (1) The whole account of Christ’s movements from 
Matt. xiii. 1 to ver. 43 is an editorial reproduction of the second 
gospel. Mark states that Jesus went first into a boat, that 
when He w’as alone the disciples came asking an explanation, 
that the later parables were addressed to the people, and that 
afterwards in private all things were expounded to the tw r elve. 
Matthew adopts this order of events, but enlarges Mark iv. 33, 

34) . He infers that ‘ privately ’ means ‘ in the house ’ (ver. 
36). He quotes a prophecy which he says was fulfilled (ver. 

35) ; and then, before passing to the parables which Mark 
has omitted, he interprets the parable of the Tares. The 
statement in the second gospel that afterwards Jesus expounded 
all things to the disciples may seem to warrant the inference 
that Mark was acquainted with the interpretation of the Tares ; 
but the inference is scarcely legitimate, for the statement in 
question is simply an editorial repetition. Mark’s order of 
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events in this section has certainly been determined by 
editorial motive. He wishes to bring the parables together, 
and to connect the first with its interpretation. The parables 
of the Mustard Seed, and of the Seed which sprang up and 
grew without intervention of the sower, were not addressed to 
the people; they presuppose that the hearers were disciples. 
Mark simply returns in ver. 34 to the statement already made in 
ver. 10, and the interpretation to which the word ‘ expounded ' 
refers is the interpretation of the parable of the Sower. We 
therefore conclude that the interpretation of the Tares is a 
secondary enlargement, suggested by the statement in the 
second gospel that all things were privately expounded to 
the twelve. (2) This enlargement presupposes the Gentile 
mission. The field is the world (ver. 38), and the statement in 
ver. 41 is probably, as Weiss suggests, a polemic against Gentile 
libertinism. The word translated iniquity is avo/xta. (3) In 
attaching a meaning to every little detail, the interpretations 
in question remind us more of the triumphant disciple than 
of the Teacher who delivered the parables. They illustrate the 
allegorical method which was prevalent in the early Church. 

§ 18 .—The Miracle of the Loaves 

a.—The introduction in the second gospel is elliptical: ver. 
31 did not originally follow ver. 30, and ver. 34 did not originally 
follow vv. 32, 33. Several narratives have been omitted, because 
Mark has already introduced them. In ver. 34 the statement 
is made that Jesus ‘ came forth and saw a great multitude.’ 
This obviously requires explanation. If the people ‘ ran to¬ 
gether on foot from all the cities ’ and outwent Christ’s com¬ 
pany, the statement can only mean that He came out of the 
boat; but in such a case the great multitude would be seen 
before He came out of the boat. The truth is that Mark’s 
narrative is elliptical, and that Jesus came forth from the 
mountain, into which He had gone with His disciples (John 
vi. 3). Mark has already recorded a few of the parables which 
were delivered at the mountain ; and now, for the sake of 
bringing the people together without any loss of time, he 
interpolates ver. 33, the phraseology of which has been borrowed 
from the source in ver. 54. The statement in ver. 34 that * he 
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began to teach them many things ’ is probably an allusion to 
the parables. Luke says that ‘he spake to them of the 
kingdom of God ’ (Luke ix. 11). Jesus had compassion on the 
people, not because they needed teaching, nor, as Matthew 
infers, because some of them were sick (Matt. xiv. 14), but 
because they had nothing to eat and some had come from far 
(Mark viii. 3). 

b. —The fact is here worthy of notice that the five loaves 
and two fishes (Mark vi. 38), like the seven loaves in the 
duplicate narrative (Mark viii. 5), agree numerically with the 
seven parables delivered to the disciples at the mountain. 

c. — ‘ The green grass ’ is probably an editorial embellish¬ 
ment. In the duplicate the word is ‘ground’ (Mark viii. 6). 
The narrative here exhibits a curious resemblance to the 
account of the Last Supper. Jesus blesses and breaks the 
loaves, and gives to the disciples to set before the people, who 
are seated in ranks, by hundreds and by fifties ; and the pro¬ 
vision is small—five barley loaves and two fishes. What are 
these among so many ? In the fourth gospel the narrative 
has obviously an allegorical significance; for Jesus is the 
Prophet like unto Moses (John vi. 14), and the bread which 
He gives is His flesh, the true bread which came down from 
heaven (ver. 51). We have certainly good reason to believe 
that the Johannine account contains later ideas, put into the 
original narrative for the sake of the edification of believers. 
The only question is, Was the original narrative formed under 
the influence of these later ideas ? J. Estlin Carpenter, follow¬ 
ing Dr. Pfleiderer, is disposed to reply in the affirmative; 1 
but the desire to find * for the religious and social customs of 
a later day a point of contact with the life of Christ,’ would 
scarcely be sufficient in itself to constitute the original tradi¬ 
tion. It might suggest the interpretation, but an original to 
be interpreted is presupposed. Whatever the origin of the 
narrative may have been, we have no reason to doubt that it 
was contained in the written source, and was reproduced by 
Mark with insignificant variations. The question regarding 
the original tradition is one with which we are not at present 
concerned. 

1 The First Three Gospels , pp. 210, 211. 
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d.—The place to which the disciples went is differently 
named in the different versions—Bethsaida (Mark vi. 45), the 
parts of Dalmanntha (Mark viii. 10), the borders of Magadan 
(Matt. xv. 39). We know little or nothing of these places, but 
evidently the voyage was from the eastern to the western side 
of the sea. 

§ 19 .—The Stilling of the Storm on the Sea 

a.— The definite statement of time, ‘ When even was come,’ 
agrees with the parallel account in Mark iv. 35. The conclu¬ 
sion of Mark’s narrative may be editorial (Mark vi. 51 b , 52). 
John knows nothing about the amazement of the disciples, and 
the supposition that they were amazed at the miracle on the 
sea, because they did not understand the miracle of the loaves, 
i.e. did not understand that He who multiplied the loaves could 
also walk on the sea, is somewhat incoherent. Matthew’s 
version is based upon Mark’s, but contains additional details, 
which are secondary. (1) He interpolates a story about Peter 
which seems to have been a vague floating tradition, since the 
author of the fourth gospel appendix records a parallel incident 
in his account of the manifestations of Jesus (Matt. xiv. 28-31, 
cf. John xxi. 7). (2) He substitutes for Mark’s last words a 
conclusion which represents what he himself would have said 
and done if placed in the situation of the twelve (ver. 33). If 
an allegorical element can be detected in the Johannine narra¬ 
tive of the loaves, it is equally apparent in the account of the 
sea miracle which follows; for when the disciples were willing 
to receive Jesus into the boat, straightway the boat was at the 
land whither they were going (John vi. 21). This is a new 
version of the miracle, and can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that the ideas of a later time have been allegorically 
wrought into the text. Jesus has distributed the loaves which 
represent His flesh, the bread broken for men ; and now He 
comes to the disciples when a great storm has arisen and there 
is nothing but a boat between them and despair. He comes 
walking on the sea, and they are afraid. They have doubts 
regarding the apparition ; but they hear the voice of their 
Master, and receive Him into the boat, and straightway they 
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reach the land. The narrative is an allegory of the resurrec¬ 
tion. The belief in the resurrection was the making of the 
church. Dr. Abbott suggests that the calming of the storm 
and the casting out of the unclean spirit originated in a com¬ 
mon tradition—the muzzling of a pneuma or ruach ; 1 and 
J. Estlin Carpenter believes that the sea-miracle arose out of 
‘ some such utterance of trust ’ as Ps. cvii. 28-30. 2 More 
plausible conjectures might be made, but at present we are 
simply reconstructing the source; and that the narrative 
contained in the source was substantially in agreement with 
Mark’s account we have no reason to doubt. 

b. —The historical statement with which the narrative 
concludes is probably to some extent editorial (vv. 53-56). 
Matthew omits the allusion in ver. 56 to a tour through villages 
and cities and the country (Matt. xiv. 34-36). He is using 
the second gospel as his source, and has no doubt omitted 
ver. 56 to preserve the continuity of the history; but the author 
of the fourth gospel is not following Mark as his standard, 
and he possesses no knowledge of this tour. Mark also has 
reached the end of a section, for the narratives which follow 
do not represent the historical sequel. We may, therefore, 
fairly argue that ver. 56 is an editorial enlargement, which 
simply indicates that Mark is passing from one source to 
another. The parallel passage in the fourth gospel betrays 
editorial perplexity (John vi. 22-25). The evangelist knows 
nothing about the dismissal of the people (cf. Mark vi. 45). 
They are standing next day on the eastern side of the sea: 
they seem to have been standing there during the night. 
Jesus and His disciples cross the sea in one boat, but after they 
return to the western side a boat is somehow left (ver. 22). The 
people see only one boat (ver. 22) ; but immediately afterwards 
the statement is made parenthetically that boats came from 
Tiberias after Jesus had given thanks for the bread (ver. 23). 
All this is exceedingly doubtful, and the difficulty raises an 
important question. There is no direct literary dependence 
between the fourth gospel and the second. The evidence 
which some critics have adduced in favour of such dependence 

1 The Kernel and the Husk, p. 220. 

2 The First Three Gospels, p. 202. 
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is insignificant and worthless; it simply proves similarity of 
source. We possess, then, two independent versions of an 
incident which happened at the Sea of Galilee; and these 
versions account differently for the transference of the people 
from the eastern to the western side. One of them betrays 
editorial perplexity. How could this perplexity arise ? Two 
answers may be given to the question. The first is that the 
original tradition was not explicit—a supposition which is 
scarcely probable. The second is that the tradition had accu¬ 
mulated in such a way, before being committed to writing, 
that editorial conjectures were necessary to avoid the difficulties 
which arose. This favours the mythical theory. 

§ 20 .—The Dumb Demoniac 

We have seen that the account of the half-hearted disciples 
was followed in the source by the parable of the Sower, the 
parables delivered in the desert place, the miracle of the 
'loaves and the stilling of the storm on the sea, that Luke to 
avoid repetition has omitted these narratives from his digres¬ 
sion, and that he has substituted other four paragraphs which 
will afterwards be found in their original context (Luke 
x. 25-xi. 13). The next incident in the digression is the 
■casting out of an unclean spirit; and the question arises, 
Have we any evidence that this narrative originally followed 
the stilling of the storm on the sea ? In the fourth gospel the 
incident is not recorded, but John has a purpose which deter¬ 
mines his choiee of material. Matthew places the incident in 
a context borrowed from Mark. He is following Mark as his 
standard, and enlarging Mark's narrative by material drawn 
from the apostolic source. Matt. xii. 1-14 is a reproduction 
of Mark ii. 23-iii. 6. Matt. xii. 15-21 has been substi¬ 
tuted for Mark iii. 7-12, because the statement about the 
multitude has already been prefixed to the Sermon on the 
Mount. Mark iii. 13-21 has been omitted because the 
names of the twelve have already been mentioned (Matt. x. 
2-4), and the teaching in Mark iii. 22-30 has been enlarged 
from the apostolic source (Matt. xii. 23-37). No direct 
evidence can therefore be derived from the first gospel; but 
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the fact is worthy of notice that the whole of the section thus 
taken from Mark has been introduced by Matthew after the 
return of the twelve from their mission (Matt. xi. 25-30). 
We now come to the testimony of the second gospel. The 
whole section Mark iii. 13-35 is an editorial interpolation 
which represents within itself historical sequence, but not in 
relation to the context, for the parable of the Sower originally 
followed the statement in Mark iii. 7-10. Now this inter¬ 
polated section is very curious and significant. Jesus goes up 
into the mountain (ver. 13), which is presumably on the other 
side of the sea (ver. 9). When He comes down from the 
mountain with His disciples, the people are gathered together 
again : they cannot so much as eat bread (ver. 20); and the 
Scribes accuse Jesus of being in league with Beelzebub (ver. 22). 
The sequence here agrees evidently with that of our recon¬ 
struction. After addressing to the people at the sea the 
parable of the Sower, Jesus crossed with His disciples to the 
mountain. When He came down from the mountain He fed 
the people with five loaves and two fishes (the statement in 
Mark iii. 20 is repeated before the miracle of the loaves, Mark 
vi. 31). He crossed the sea to the western side, and cast 
out an unclean spirit. The agreement is too close to be 
merely a coincidence; and if Mark here preserves historical 
sequence, as we have every reason to believe, the inference ia 
involved that the miracle of the loaves and the stilling of the 
storm were followed by the demoniac incident. But the 
question may be asked, What about the names of the twelve 
and the allusion in ver. 20 to a house ? Mark has omitted the 
Sermon on the Mount, with which the names of the twelve 
were associated in the source (Luke vi. 13-16). The Sermon 
was originally situated after the call of the four (Mark i. 20), 
but Mark for editorial reasons passes to a series of Capernaum 
incidents (vv. 21-39), and then he introduces a section to 
illustrate Christ’s relation to the law and to its official repre¬ 
sentatives (Mark i. 40—iii. 6). The interpolated section to 
which we are now devoting our attention affords obviously an 
opportunity to record the names of the twelve—the earliest 
opportunity possible, since the Sermon on the Mount has 
been omitted. The names therefore present no difficulty. 
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The allusion to the house is, however, undoubtedly mysterious. 
In the desert the house would be out of place; and imme¬ 
diately after the statement is made that Jesus went into a 
house, we find that He is not in a house, but rather among 
the people, and that His friends go out to lay hold on Him 
(vv. 20, 21). What is the meaning of this ? The narrative is 
unmistakably elliptical; and the only satisfactory explanation 
is that the house is either purely editorial, like the similar 
statement in Matt. xiii. 36, or an abstract from the narrative 
which followed in Mark’s source the Sermon on the Mount 
(cf. Luke vii. 1-10), and that the passage beginning with the * 
words, ‘And the multitude cometh together again’ (ver. 20), 
and ending at ver. 35, has been taken from the later visit to 
the mountain. When the second gospel is analysed in detail 
additional evidence will be discovered; for the stilling of the 
storm in Mark iv. 35-41 has the casting out of an unclean spirit 
for its sequel (Mark v. 1-20), and the conflict with the Pharisees 
in Mark vii. 1-23 is an interpolated fragment which Markkas 
substituted for the conflict already recorded in ch. iii. 22-30. 
But the argument is already sufficient to establish the pro¬ 
bability that the four narratives omitted by Luke in his 
digression were followed in the apostolic source by the 
demoniac incident. 

a. —For Luke’s abrupt statement that Jesus * was casting 
out a devil which was dumb,’ we substitute Matthew’s intro¬ 
duction (cf. Mark vi. 55). According to Matthew the man 
was both dumb and blind, but the blindness is a secondary 
detail 1 (Matt. xii. 22). Matthew gives expression to the 
amazement of the people (ver. 23). 

b. —The word * Pharisees ’ in Matthew’s version certainly 
represents the original. Mark’s equivalent is ‘ Scribes,’ and 
he infers that they came from Jerusalem (Mark iii. 22). 
Luke avoids, as usual, occasions of stumbling. He is by 
nature conciliatory. He makes the original indefinite—‘ some 
of them said’ (Luke xi. 15). According to Mark’s version 
Jesus Himself was described as a demoniac (ver. 22)—a detail 
which authenticates itself, and the omission of which by the 
later evangelists is perfectly intelligible (cf. Matt. x. 25). 

1 See 1 The Healing of a Blind Man,’ § 23. 
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Luke xi. 16 is probably an editorial anticipation of a later 
narrative (vcr. 29). The reply of Jesus to the Pharisees consists 
of live distinct and consecutive thoughts. (1) He shows the 
incoherence and absurdity of the charge. (2) He applies the 
tu qitoque argument. ‘By whom,’ He asks, ‘do your sons 
cast them out ? ’ (3) He explains his own precedure, and 

indicates the truth which is involved. He casts out devils 
by the Spirit of God, and therefore the kingdom is at hand. 
(4) He states for what end He has come—to dispossess the 
devil. (5) He rebukes and warns the Pharisees. They 
hinder the consummation and oppose the work of God. To 
speak against the Son of Man is a pardonable sin, but 
lie who blasphemes the Spirit shuts himself out of the 
kingdom. Wendt’s analysis of this passage is singularly 
perverse and ineffectual. Assuming the existence in early 
times of two independent sources, one of them a large 
constituent of Mark, and the other the apostolic source, he 
attempts to reconstruct the apostolic source by excluding 
from the first and third gospels every detail which Mark has 
also recorded. He thus admits only the second and third 
members of the thought-sequence noted above. But the 
assumption that Mark had no knowledge of the apostolic 
source is a mistake which makes criticism futile; and Wendt’s 
reconstruction of the passage before us is open to the follow¬ 
ing objections. (1) He overlooks the fact that the sequence 
which is constituted by retaining the passages rejected by him 
is perfectly clear and intelligible, and that the omission of 
different details by the evangelists can without any difficulty 
be accounted for. Luke carries forward the definition of the 
unpardonable sin to what seems to him a more suitable con¬ 
text (Luke xii. 10). For the sake of distinguishing the 
work of Jesus from the exorcism which was common among 
the Jews, Mark avoids the admission that the sons of the 
Pharisees cast out devils ; and he omits the saying, ‘ He that 
is not with me is against me,’ because these words verbally 
contradict a more gracious saying which he intends to record 
(Mark ix. 40). (2) The sequence in Wendt's reconstruction 

is much less clear and intelligible than the sequence which 
lie rejects on account of his private assumption ; for he 


L 
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admits the severe and peremptory saying, ‘ He that is not 
with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth ’—a saying which demands in the antecedent 
teaching a similar severity and not such a fragment of mild¬ 
ness as Wendt selects for the apostolic source. (3) He 
admits a few verses which Matthew in accordance with his 
editorial method has taken from another context. The 
original situation of Matt. xii. 33-35 has already been found 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and we are approaching a 
narrative which will claim vv. 36, 37. (4) He accepts Matthew’s 
context for the passage on the return of the unclean spirit, 
and is again mistaken (Matt. xii. 43-45, cf. Luke xi. 24-26). 

A few notes should be added on the variations before we 
proceed to the sequel. The words, ‘ knowing their thoughts,’ 
are found in the versions of Matthew and Luke. There is no 
sufficient evidence that Luke was acquainted with the first 
gospel. We must therefore conclude that these words were 
contained in the source. Luke xi. 21, 22 betrays editorial 
expansion. The allusion to the armour is superfluous. 
Matthew’s version contains the reading, ‘ If I by the Spirit of 
God cast out devils’ (Matt. xii. 28). Luke substitutes ‘by 
the finger of God’ (Luke xi. 20). Wendt prefers Luke’s 
reading. We adopt Matthew’s for two reasons. (1) The 
Spirit of God is mentioned again in the sequel (Matt. xii. 
31, 32). (2) Jesus certainly did not intend to convey the 

idea that His work was an evidence of miraculous power in 
Him ; for the sons of the Pharisees cast out devils, and yet 
they were opposed to the kingdom. Luke makes the miracle 
prominent according to his custom ; but the narrative shows 
that what Jesus made prominent was the moral power which 
He manifested. Mark avoids the explicit statement that a 
word against the Son of Man would be forgiven (Mark iii. 
28-30). The acknowledgment does not seem to him to be con¬ 
ducive to edification. 

e, d.—Luke adds to the rebuke of the Pharisees a mys¬ 
terious saying on the subject of the unclean spirit’s return 
(Luke xi. 24-26). The connection of this passage with the 
context is so obscure, that Wendt adopts Matthew’s situa¬ 
tion (Matt. xii. 43-45). He expounds the text as follows: 
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‘While the .Tews of His time rocked themselves in security 
with the thought that the great divine judgment upon the 
people of Israel belonged to the past, and that further judg¬ 
ments of God could only touch the heathen people who were 
hostile to Israel, Jesus refers to the example of the demon 
of sickness, which, after it has gone out of the man but finds 
again a predisposition in him, returns to him with sevenfold 
power, so that the last state of the man is w'orse than the first; 
so would it be with that evil generation : the judicial punish¬ 
ment from which they supposed they had become for ever 
free, would break in again with intensified force, because in 
their sinfulness they provoked the return of judgment.’ 1 The 
explanation here given seems at first sight fairly satisfactor}-. 
When interpreted thus, the context in the first gospel is 
undoubtedly elliptical; but Luke’s context is more than 
elliptical, for the reader who can pass from ver. 23 to ver. 24 is 
a brave and accomplished mountaineer. Reflection, however, 
is unfavourable to Wendt’s exegesis. He does not overcome 
the difficulties. The figure, in the first place, is strange 
and unexpected. The Pharisees who demanded a sign from 
heaven were perhaps the men who had witnessed the expul¬ 
sion of the unclean spirit, and so they might catch the mean¬ 
ing of the figure; but one would rather expect a figure so 
strange to be directly connected in the source with teaching 
of a similar nature. The case, again, which Jesus supposes 
is that of a single man, and the man is described in such 
a way as to forbid the application to that generation. The 
generation is an evil generation, but the man is not an evil 
man. He is simply in a dangerous condition of vacancy. His 
qualities are negative, not positive. His first state is bad and 
his last state is worse; but the intermediate stage, which, 
according to the interpretation, represents the generation, is 
simply one of emptiness. Wendt identifies the unclean spirit 
with the judgment of God, but that is surely an incredible 
meaning. God’s judgments are wrought in righteousness. 
The whole exegesis is strained and fanciful, and must be 
definitely set aside. Whatever the truth may be, Wendt has 
failed to perceive it. Since the context in the firdt gospel is 

1 The Teaching of Jesus , vol. ii. p. 361. 
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unsuitable, we cannot do better than return to Luke’s. The 
chasm between ver. 28 and ver. 24 is unmistakable, but the 
reason may be that a fragment has been omitted by Luke 
because already inserted in his history. The abruptness of 
the gospel transitions is usually to be explained in this way. 
How, then, are we to find the lost bridge ? The second gospel, 
instead of being chronological throughout, is really artificially 
arranged, and is a combination of sources. The facts which 
our investigation has required us to notice, tend certainly to 
such a conclusion. Now Mark in ch. ix. 38-40 records an 
episode which is well worthy of careful study. The connec¬ 
tion is editorial; for, in the first place, the transition from 
ver. 40 to ver. 41 is awkward and almost impossible, and 
secondly Matthew has preserved a parallel passage which 
shows beyond dispute that ver, 41 originally followed a saying 
like ver. 37, and that Mark has wrongly transferred the appli¬ 
cation of ver. 41 from ‘ the little ones ’ to the disciples of 
Jesus (Matt. x. 41, 42). The teaching will be examined in 
detail when we reach the proper context; meanwhile we may 
reasonably infer that the episode in the second gospel is an 
interpolation. We now proceed to another fact. Luke begins 
his second digression immediately after the interpolation. He 
follows Mark from the parable of the Sower to the exclamation 
of John (Luke viii. 4-ix. 50), and then he passes to the apo¬ 
stolic source. Why has he chosen this point of departure ? 
Perhaps for no particular reason; but probably because he 
recognises in the episode interpolated by Mark an incident 
contained in the apostolic source. For the sake of combin¬ 
ing his sources he identifies the journeys which were really 
in different directions, and when he reaches the incident 
borrowed from Mark, he omits it to avoid repetition. The 
result is a chasm in the demoniac narrative. In conclusion 
we have simply to observe that the bridge is composed of good 
material, and leads to the other side. John hears the stern 
rebuke addressed by Jesus to the Pharisees. The words, ‘ He 
that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth,’ remind him of an event which lias 
happened in his own experience; and perhaps to receive more 
light on the subject, perhaps expecting commendation, he 
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relates the incident to his Master. Jesus tells him that he 
has made a mistake. The casting out of unclean spirits 
is not in any case to be forbidden. It cannot indicate 
hostility, but is rather, as far as it goes, a work well pleasing 
to God. It does not, however, go far enough ; for the unclean 
spirit may return with seveu other spirits more evil than him¬ 
self. Emptiness is a dangerous condition. A house requires 
an inhabitant. The unclean spirit is only effectually expelled 
when dispossessed by the Spirit of God. Reconstructed thus 
the whole passage becomes luminous and intelligible. 


§ 21 .—A Woman's Blessing 

The sequence here is not in any degree doubtful. Luke’s 
pendant to the teaching on the subject of the unclean spirit 
coincides with Mark iii. 31-85. The identity of the two inci¬ 
dents is unmistakable. The only question is, Which version 
represents the original ? In favour of Mark’s version the 
following facts may be mentioned. (1) Mark iii. 21 demands 
as its sequel an incident like Mark’s. If ver. 21 is primary, 
the incident which follows can scarcely be secondary. (2) 
Matthew’s version agrees with Mark’s, and in the context he 
is indebted to the apostolic source (Matt. xii. 46-50). (3) The 
fourth evangelist testifies that the brethren of Jesus did not 
believe on Him (John vii. 5). (4) Editorial motive cannot be 
attributed to Luke, since he reproduces Mark’s version (Luke 
viii. 19-21), and quotes afterwards a saying which is more 
severe and paradoxical (Luke xiv. 26); but the evangelist who 
committed Luke’s source to writing might conceivably modify 
the original. On the other hand, we may argue (1) that 
Mark iii. 21 is simply an editorial anticipation of the sequel 
in vv. 31-35 ; (2) that the adoption of Mark’s version by 
Matthew r is due to editorial preference ; (3) that the statement 
in tlie fourth gospel is either an independent fact or an in¬ 
ference drawn from the rejection in Nazareth (Mark vi. 3); 
(I) that the evangelist who committed Luke’s source to writing 
would not be likely to modify the original and afterwards to 
record the harsher saying (Luke xiv. 26); (5) that a motive 
may be much more confidently attributed to Mark or to the 
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circle in which Mark’s version originated, for the Christians 
in early times were often cut off from the comfort and strength 
of earthly relationships, and a narrative such as Mark’s would 
thus be conducive to edification. On the whole, the evidence 
is in favour of Luke’s version, which possesses also the advan¬ 
tage in simplicity and appropriateness to the situation. The 
woman’s exclamation authenticates itself as a feminine utter¬ 
ance ; and the blessedness of keeping God’s word is a contrast 
to the danger of the man in the parable, who had no word of 
God to keep, but only an empty house. 

§ 22 .—The Leaven of the Pharisees 

The agreement of Matthew and Luke in divergence from 
Mark is sufficient to prove that the next incident in the source 
was the demand for a sign (Matt. xii. 38-42; Luke xi. 29-32). 
The connection is perfectly clear. The Pharisees have been 
rebuked for their foolish accusation. The mistake of John has 
been corrected. The woman has been taught wherein blessed¬ 
ness consists, and now the Pharisees demand some external 
proof that Jesus speaks the words of God. In the second 
gospel we find an account of this incident after the feeding of 
the four thousand (Mark viii. 11, 12). The stilling of the 
storm on the sea, and the demoniac narrative, with its pendant, 
have already been recorded by Mark, and therefore cannot be 
repeated. They are recognised by the evangelist, who has 
here taken dp another source, whereas the miracle of the 
loaves appears on account of the variations to be different 
from the duplicate already introduced. Mark’s sources are 
certainly parallel. The incidents are identical. 

a.—Matthew’s version is to some extent secondary. (1) 
The description of Jonah as * the prophet ’ is superfluous (ver. 39) 
(2) The account given of the sign of Jonah is manifestly an 
editorial interpolation (ver. 40), for the context proves that the 
sign to which Jesus referred was not a miracle, but simply the 
moral phenomenon of a prophet with a message from God. 
Luke’s version also contains secondary details. (1) The demand 
for a sign has already been anticipated, and is therefore not 
repeated (Luke xi. 16). (2) The identification of those who 
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asked the sign with the Scribes and Pharisees is avoided (ver. 16). 
(3) Ver. 30 is an editorial explanation which weakens instead of 
elucidating the text. (4) The order of the teaching has been 
inverted on account of the explanation introduced. The last 
reference was certainly, as in Matthew’s version, to the Queen 
of the South. Mark’s narrative is fragmentary, and of less 
value than the others. The questioning in ver. 11 is probably 
an allusion to the demoniac incident; and the statement in 
ver. 12 that Jesus sighed deeply in His spirit is scarcely com¬ 
patible with the severe straightforwardness of the teaching. 

b.— The public teaching was suggested by the incidents of 
the ministry, and was frequently followed by instruction pri¬ 
vately addressed to the twelve. This seems to have been the 
method of Jesus. He accordingly said to the twelve after the 
demand for a sign, ‘ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees,’ 
i.e. beware of the perverse influence of those who demand 
external proof of a message which is its own evidence. A 
number of objections will no doubt here occur to the reader. 
(1) Luke places the warning in a later context, and we pass 
over the intervening material (Luke xi. 33-54). Does this 
not seem to be arbitrary ? The material in question is an 
editorial accumulation. The fragments will soon be examined 
and restored to their original situation. In the meantime we 
simply observe the fact that the connection is clearly artificial. 
The Pharisees have been rebuked for their lack of discernment, 
and the sayings in w. 33-36 bear undoubtedly some sort of 
relation to the subject; but as certainly they contain much 
which is altogether inexplicable on the supposition that they 
were addressed to these Pharisees. The reply to the Pharisees 
i6 complete in itself, and would only be weakened by enlarge¬ 
ment. Again, the incident which follows illustrates their moral 
perversity, but just for this reason is probably editorial in its 
situation (vv. 37-41). The specific subject is different; and one 
of the Pharisees who had been so sternly rebuked would surely 
not straightway invite the Prophet to dine with him. And, 
finally, we can scarcely conceive the possibility that in this 
house there was an assembly of Pharisees and lawyers who 
were terribly and elaborately denounced by a guest invited to 
dinner (vv. 42-52). The supposition that the sequence is 
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historical can only be maintained by interpreters who are 
prepossessed by a theory. (2) The combination suggested 
may be described as a mere private conjecture, unsupported 
by textual authority, and if not contradicted by the testi¬ 
mony of Luke, at least incompatible with one of Mark’s 
narratives which will presumably be claimed as a parallel 
(Mark viii. 13-21). The parallelism presumably will not be 
denied ; and in view of the evidence already discovered for the 
composite nature of the second gospel, the historical identit}’ 
of the warnings can scarcely be rationally disputed. The 
question is, Can any reliance be placed on the agreement of 
Mark’s account with the narrative in the apostolic source? 
If this question is answered in the affirmative, the original 
connection of the warning with the rebuke of the demand for 
a sign will still be open for discussion, but the circumstances 
under which the warning was delivered will be different from 
those which we suppose. Mark states that Jesus left the 
Pharisees and went into a boat with His disciples to cross to 
the other side, that the warning was delivered in the boat, and 
that the disciples, who had only one loaf, indulged in exegetical 
speculation. Now this is antecedently improbable ; for, accord¬ 
ing to a statement just made, Jesus had recently returned 
from the eastern side of the sea (Mark viii. 10). We are, 
therefore, to suppose that He crossed from the west to the 
east, and returned from the east to the west, and after rebuking 
the Pharisees went again from the west to the east. The 
movements are exceedingly erratic. Mark’s purpose evidently 
is to bring Jesus from the east to the west that the demand 
for a sign may be recorded, and afterwards to transfer Him 
to the east that the journey to the villages of Caesarea Philippi 
may be begun intelligibly (Mark viii. 27). But if, as we have 
found reason to believe, the journey to Caesarea Philippi was 
made at an earlier time, two facts are clearly involved. The 
first is that Mark at ch. viii. 27 takes up another source, and the 
second is that the later voyage from west to east is an editorial 
inference suggested by the combination of the sources. The 
argument from Mark at this particular point to the contents 
of the apostolic source is extremely unreliable. We must, 
therefore, conclude that the combination proposed is not for- 
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bidden by the second gospel. And, instead of being forbidden 
by the testimony of Luke, it is rather in agreement with Luke’s 
narrative; for the circumstances mentioned in Luke xii. 1, 
though described with editorial liberty, are just those required 
by the rebuke of the demand for a sign (cf. Luke xi. 14). (3) 

A third objection, however, may be urged. The historical 
sequence may be granted, but the interpretation of the warn¬ 
ing may still be disputed. What did Jesus mean when He 
said to the twelve, ‘ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees ’ ? 
Mark leaves the question unanswered; but the later evan¬ 
gelists are explicit. He meant, according to Matthew, ‘ the 
teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees ’ (Matt. xvi. 12) ; 
according to Luke, ‘hypocrisy’ (Luke xii. 1). Luke’s inter¬ 
pretation confirms our conclusion that the warning was 
originally situated after the rebuke of the Pharisees; for ob¬ 
viously, since the saying conveys such a meaning to him, he 
could not connect it with the rebuke. He could only transfer 
it to another position and seek illustrative teaching. The 
interpretation which he gives is perfectly intelligible, for, ac¬ 
cording to the woes which Luke has just quoted, the great sin 
of the Pharisees was hypocrisy (Luke xi. 42-52). But, instead 
of defining the saying in relation to these woes, we must look 
for its meaning in the original context; and when w T e consult 
the history, two facts become self-evident: (1) that the inter¬ 
pretation of Matthew is approximately correct ; (2) that 
Matthew, through following Mark as his standard, has missed 
the precise significance, which is, as has been stated, that the 
twelve should guard against the insidious and dangerous ten¬ 
dency to demand, in proof of the words of God, a supernatural 
wonder. The disciples of Jesus have unfortunately forgotten 
their Master’s lesson. They still need to purge out the leaven 
of the Pharisees. 


§ 23.— The Healing of a Blind Man 

The gospels agree in reporting the cure of a blind man. 
In the first we have two blind men (Matt. ix. 27-31), in the 
second we hare the man of Bethsaida (Mark viii. 22-26), in 
the fourth we have the man of Jerusalem (John ix. 1-41), 
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and in the three synoptic gospels we have the man of Jericho 
(Mark x. 46-52 ; Matt. xx. 29-34; Luke xviii. 35-43). The 
evidence in favour of the last appears to be much the largest; 
but the versions are not independent, since Matthew and Luke 
follow Mark as their standard. At present a comparative 
criticism of the narratives will not be necessary for our pur¬ 
pose. A few remarks, however, must be made. 

(1) The situation of such a narrative in the apostolic source 
can be determined with approximate accuracy. Mark states 
that Jesus went to Bethsaida, and there cured a blind man after 
the demand for a sign. Bethsaida Julias scarcely agrees with 
the description of the place as a village (Mark viii. 26), and 
Mark on account of his combination of sources is on the road 
to Caesarea Philippi. The definition of the locality may there¬ 
fore be questioned; but the narrative itself is probably in its 
original position. We have no reason to believe the contrary. 
The Bethsaida miracle is peculiar to Mark. When Matthew and 
Luke are following Mark, they avoid this particular incident, 
Matthew by simple omission, and Luke by the omission of a 
series of narratives. Weneednot at present investigate motives. 
The fact to be noticed is that although we have no direct 
evidence that the apostolic source contained an account of 
the Bethsaida miracle, the fragments which follow the rebuke 
of the Pharisees may be fairly claimed as an evidence that a 
similar narrative was found by Luke in this particular posi¬ 
tion. These fragments have been detached from their original 
context (Luke xi. 33-36). They bear some sort of relation 
to the rebuke of the Pharisees, and have therefore been added 
by the evangelist; but other sayings might conceivably have 
been selected by Luke to illustrate and enlarge the theme, and 
the question may be asked, Why has he chosen these parti¬ 
cular sayings, which are concerned with the subject of light ? 
I venture to suggest that the source contained after the 
rebuke an account of the cure of a blind man, and that Luke 
has omitted this narrative, partly because the substituted 
sayings illustrate the antecedent teaching, and partly because 
he intends to reproduce from Mark the cure of the man of 
Jericho (Luke xviii. 35-43). Two facts may be mentioned 
in favour of the suggestion, (a) When Matthew records the 
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casting out of the unclean spirit and the subsequent demand 
for a sign, he is following Mark as his standard, and enlarging 
Mark’s narrative by material drawn from the apostolic source. 
Now Matthew does not record the case of the blind man,, but 
according to him the demoniac was both dumb and blind 
(Matt. xii. 22). That the blindness is here an editorial addi¬ 
tion is evident from the statement in ver. 22 that ‘ the dumb 
man ’ spake and saw; and if the apostolic source contained 
after the rebuke an account of the cure of a blind man the 
combination of infirmities is intelligible, (b) In ch. ix. 32-34 
Matthew records a duplicate demoniac narrative, which is 
certainly another account of the incident reported in ch. xii. 
22-24. This duplicate is preceded by an account of the 
healing of two blind men (Matt. ix. 27-31). The juxta¬ 
position of the narratives in the source thus receives additional 
confirmation. But the sequence is inverted by Matthew, and 
this requires to be explained. Dr. Westcott suggests a good 
reason for the change when he shows, in his analysis of the first 
gospel, that the whole section from ver. 18 to ver. 34 is a pre¬ 
sentation of the results of the testimony of signs. Faith is first 
confirmed (vv. 20-22), then raised (vv. 23-26), then attested 
(vv. 27-31), and finally unbelief is hardened (vv.. 32-34). 1 
The sequence is thus acknowledged to be editorial, and the 
probability is that in Matthew’s source the demoniac narra¬ 
tive preceded the cure of the blind men. 

(2) We adopt the narrative which Mark has preserved in ch. 
viii. 22-26 on account of its greater simplicity and the details 
which authenticate an early tradition (vv. 23-26). The frag¬ 
ments in Luke xi. 33-36 would be more likely to be suggested by 
Mark’s version than by the parallel narrative in the first gospel. 

(3) The cure of the blind, like the other miracles of a similar 
nature—the healing of the deaf and lame and dumb—was 
probably regarded, when the tradition was first committed to 
writing, as a fulfilment of the prophecy in Isaiah xxxv. 5, 6. 
The reply of Jesus to the messengers of John, the text-chosen 
in the synagogue of Nazareth, and the statement in Matt. xv. 
29-31 confirm the probability. The God of Israel means the 
God of the ancient prophecies and of their fulfilment in Jesus. 

1 Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 386-389. 
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§ 24 .—The Call of a Publican 

A brief review of the history may here be expedient as an 
introduction to the subsequent argument. Before He delivered 
the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus had paid a visit to Jerusalem, 
probably to be present at the feast of the Passover. He had 
then been baptised at the fords of the Jordan. He returned 
to Galilee, and after the imprisonment of the Baptist He began 
to proclaim that the kingdom of God was at hand. Disciples 
were attracted by His preaching. He chose from among them 
twelve, that they might be with Him and that He might send 
them forth to preach. He taught them by the example of 
John the nature and characteristics of the prophet. Soon 
afterwards He went with them to Jerusalem; the attraction 
was again probably the feast of the Passover. This visit was 
made memorable by the question which John asked through 
his messengers, and by the reply which they carried back to 
the prison. Jesus returned to Capernaum through Samaria 
and Nazareth. He was rejected by the people in Nazareth. 
He sent out the twelve on their mission. They returned and 
reported success as exorcists, but failure as the prophets of 
the kingdom. The wise and understanding were indifferent. 
The people would not repent; they would not believe that the 
Day of Judgment was threatening them. A journey was 
made to the villages of Caesarea Philippi. On the way Peter 
made his confession. The babes had perceived the truth 
which the Father had hidden from others. Jesus was content 
to be recognised by the babes ; it was His Father’s will. He 
returned with His disciples to the Sea of Galilee. A new 
departure was now made. He abandoned the hope of a 
popular recognition, and withdrew into the circle of His dis¬ 
ciples. When the people were expecting something marvel¬ 
lous and exciting, He delivered the parable of the Sower. 
He crossed to the other side of the sea, and there in the 
solitude of the mountain He instructed His disciples concern¬ 
ing the mystery of the kingdom. He returned with them to 
the neighbourhood of Capernaum. He cast out an unclean 
spirit, and rebuked the Pharisees severely for their foolish 
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accusation and demand for a sign. He warned His disciples 
against the insidious evil, which they had probably them¬ 
selves to some extent manifested, of requiring miraculous 
wonders to guarantee the revelation of the Father. These 
are, in historical order, the principal events which we have 
found in the primitive source. 

An interval of at least a few months has elapsed since 
the last visit paid to Jerusalem; and the reader should not be 
surprised to find that another is about to be recorded. In the 
fourth gospel we are told that before the last Passover, Jesus 
went up to the feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 2, 10), and 
according to the testimony of the evangelist this journey was 
made soon after the incidents at the sea. If the fourth gospel 
is in any degree reliable as a history of the ministry of Jesus, 
we have some reason to expect that the journey to the feast 
of Tabernacles should be at least indicated by the sequel in 
Luke’s digression. Apparently, however, there is not the 
slightest evidence which can be construed, by any exercise of 
ingenuity, in favour of the antecedent probability ; for the 
sequel in Luke’s digression is a heterogeneous collection of 
logia, artificially combined, and therefore free for rearrange¬ 
ment, but without historical setting. The reconstruction of 
the source does not seem to be feasible. If the evangelist 
can be appropriately described as a painter, according to the 
ancient tradition, on account of the pictorial art displayed in 
some of his narratives, he may be compared with equal pro¬ 
priety to a gardener on account of his arrangement of the 
logia. His two digressions are beds of transplanted flowers, 
arranged with some degree of skill, and fragrant in their 
beauty; but as no observer can argue from the appearance 
of a flower to the soil in which at first it grew, so also the 
desire of the critic to find for the logia their original context 
appears to be utterly hopeless. The difficulty of the under¬ 
taking upon which we have entered is sufficiently attested by 
the fact that the critics of the gospels, who are inferior to no 
scholars in acuteness, have acquiesced in failure. Their re¬ 
construction is helpless. They do not accept Luke’s order, 
but they cannot suggest a better; and the source becomes 
under their hands a mere accumulation of stones, or at best 
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an ancient flower garden. The question before us is, Have 
the critics overlooked any data by which the source used by 
Luke may be shown to be in agreement with the historical 
outline of the fourth gospel ? I venture to reply in the 
affirmative. (1) The fragments which Luke has gathered 
together and arranged for edification are, for the most part, 
Jerusalem logia. They presuppose a residence in Jerusalem. 
To avoid overcrowding the argument I refer the reader to the 
rest of this volume. The details will be minutely examined, 
and the statement will then be verified. (2) The digression ends 
at ch. xviii. 14. From ch. xviii. 15 to the end of the gospel Luke 
follows Mark as his standard. He accepts Mark’s order of 
events, and reproduces with characteristic variations the nar¬ 
ratives of the earlier writer ; but he also inserts in Mark’s 
outline a number of narratives, some of them peculiar to him¬ 
self, and others contained in the first gospel. The story of 
Zacchaeus belongs to the first of these groups (Luke xix. 1- 
10). The narrative is peculiar to Luke, and the incident is 
reported to have happened in Jericho, when Jesus was on the 
road to Jerusalem. Now surely we have here a significant 
fact. Weiss says with characteristic perverseness that the 
story of Zacchaeus has been taken by Luke from his third 
source. 1 When Weiss furnishes more convincing reasons than 
those he has given for the existence of this source, the state¬ 
ment will be worthy of consideration ; in the meantime it is 
perfectly gratuitous. Wendt, on the other hand, relegates 
Zacchaeus to an appendix. He suggests indeed that the nar¬ 
rative was originally a pendant to the story of the penitent 
woman (Luke vii. 36-50), and finds the connecting link in 
Matt. xxi. 31 b ; 2 but appreciating the fact that the connec¬ 
tion is merely a conjecture, without sufficient evidence in its 
favour, he consigns the pendant, with fine impartiality, to 
the logia which have somehow gone astray, thus virtually 
acknowledging his failure as a critic. He believes that the 
story of Zacchaeus has been taken by Luke from the apostolic 
source, and this must certainly be taken for granted in the 
absence of a more probable supposition; but surely the credo 

1 Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 296. 

* Die Lehre Jesu , Ergter Theil, S. 169. 
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involves consequences which Wendt has failed to perceive. 
According to the fourth gospel, Jesus went from the sea to th& 
feast of Tabernacles. The logia which follow the sea-incidents 
in the digression presuppose a residence in Jerusalem. Luke 
himself, in following Mark as his standard, shows that ac¬ 
cording to the apostolic source Jesus had an interview with 
Zaccheeus, as He passed through Jericho on the road to 
Jerusalem. What further evidence do we require ? We must 
choose between three possibilities—that the definition of the 
place is editorial, that the journey to Jerusalem presupposed 
by the narrative of Zacchasus was later than the journey to 
the feast of Tabernacles, or finally that it was this journey. 
But we have no reason whatever to suppose that the definition 
of the place is editorial, and the later journey, which was cer¬ 
tainly made, was of a nature which scarcely permits such 
incidents, as we shall afterwards see ; and thus the conclusion 
is gained that the call of Zacchgeus has been carried forward 
by Luke on account of his combination of the two sources. 
(3) Two curious and suggestive coincidences present them¬ 
selves now for consideration. One is that Luke has placed the 
call of Zacchgeus immediately after the cure of a blind man 
(Luke xviii. 35-43, cf. Mark x. 46-52). The omission of 
the similar narrative, which according to our argument he 
found in his source after the rebuke of the Pharisees, is thus 
made more intelligible. He preserves the original connection 
of the incidents, but prefers Mark’s version of the miracle. 
The other coincidence is that Mark records in his editorial 
section an account of a publican named Levi, who was called 
by Jesus at some time after a visit to the sea (Mark ii. 
13-17). The correspondence is well worthy of notice. Levi, 
like Zacchgeus, was a wealthy man. Jesus went to the house 
both of Levi and of Zacchgeus. On each occasion there was 
murmuring because He went to lodge with a sinner ; and in 
each case Jesus justified Himself for seeking and saving the 
lost. The following objections may be urged against the 
identification of the incidents, (a) In the first case the man 
was Levi; in the second his name was Zacchgeus. According 
to the first evangelist, however, the name of the first man 
was Matthew (Matt. ix. 9) ; and if the publican in early 
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tradition could have two names, he might just as well have 
three. (/>) In the first case the man was at the seaside ; in 
the second he was a citizen of Jericho. The inference, how¬ 
ever, that Levi’s place of toll was at the seaside, is scarcely 
justified by the narrative ; for Mark makes two independent 
statements—that Jesus went to the sea and taught the multi¬ 
tudes there, and that afterwards ‘ as He passed by ' He saw 
Levi sitting at the toll booth. Mark’s narrative is clearly 
elliptical. The incidents in this section illustrate a theme, 
and have therefore been brought together (Mark i. 40-iii. 6). 
The statement that Jesus taught by the seaside is scarcely 
intelligible, unless Mark found in his source some account of 
the seaside teaching. We accordingly infer that the original 
has been greatly abbreviated to serve an editorial purpose, and 
that the testimony of Mark does not exclude Luke’s precise 
definition of the place, (c) Although the two narratives 
agree in outline, they differ in a few details. To Levi, who 
w 7 as sitting at the place of toll, Jesus said, ‘Follow me; ’ to 
ZaccheBUS, who had climbed up a tree, He said, ‘ Make haste 
and come down, for to-day I must abide at thy house.’ And 
Levi made simply a feast; Zacchseus made also a good resolu¬ 
tion. The resolution, however, if known to Mark might bo 
omitted for the sake of avoiding the inference that salvation 
consists in the giving of one’s goods to the poor; and the 
words ‘ Follow me ’ may be legitimately explained as an 
abbreviation of the original call, suggested by the story of the 
half-hearted disciples—a narrative which Mark would find 
in his source associated with the teaching at the seaside. 
On the whole we must conclude that the two incidents are 
historically identical, and that Luke’s version represents 
with greater fidelity the apostolic tradition, and thus our 
argument is confirmed for the context of the publican 
narrative. 

a.—Wendt finds a difficulty in ver. 7 which reminds him too 
much of the publican Levi. He makes the suggestion that 
ver. 7 is an interpolation derived from Luke v. 30.and Luke 
xv. 2. The truth is that Zacchaeus was Levi and Matthew. 
Luke systematically avoids the identification of the murmurers 
with the Pharisees. We may therefore take for granted that 
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Mark has preserved an original detail in ch. ii. 16. Luke’s 
reading is, ' they all murmured.’ 

b.—The heading in Luke xv. 1, 2 suggests much critical 
reflection. It is clearly elliptical, for ver. 2 contains something 
which is not explained by ver. 1. The approach of the publicans 
and sinners to hear the teaching of Jesus could not provoke 
the murmur, ‘ This man receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them.’ A house and a dinner ora supper are undoubtedly 
presupposed. Now Luke in his digressions records two narra¬ 
te 7 es which satisfy the requirements of the case. One is the 
story of Zacclueus (Luke xix. 1-10), and the other is the story 
of the penitent woman (Luke vii. 36-50). In the first of these 
narratives the murmur is quoted; and in the second, after a 
text in which Jesus is described as * a friend of publicans and 
sinners ’ (ver. 34), the Pharisee wisely reflects that, since the 
woman is a sinner, Jesus cannot be a prophet. The story of 
Zacchreus belongs, as we have seen, to an earlier period, and is 
therefore not available. The story of the penitent woman, on 
the other hand, is still in our hands for readjustment. The 
heading may be explained as follows. (1) After the teaching 
reported in Luke xiv. 25-35, Luke finds in his source the 
story of the penitent woman. He has already introduced this 
narrative, and accordingly avoids repetition. (2) The heading 
is an editorial abstract, a combination of literary reminis¬ 
cences, introduced to make the parables intelligible. (3) The 
parables did not originally follow the story of the penitent 
woman, but the similar story of Zacchajus. Luke abstracts 
the parables from the story of Zacchaeus, which he has not yet 
recorded, and cannot record here on account of his combination 
of sources; and he places the parables with an editorial head¬ 
ing in the position which was originally occupied by the story 
of the penitent woman. At first sight this criticism may seem 
to be arbitrary: but, on the contrary, the readjustment is 
necessary. For, in the first place, the parables are inappro¬ 
priate as a justification of Christ’s conduct in relation to the 
woman. In the story of the woman another parable is recorded 
which is fully adequate to the situation. Again, the last 
words of Jesus to the murmurers, ‘ The Son of Man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost,’ constitute a verbal link 
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which binds the parables of the Lost to the publican narrative ; 
and, finally, Zacchseus is much more appropriately represented 
as a lost sheep, a lost piece of silver, and a prodigal son, than 
the woman who was redeemed by her love. According to 
Wendt, Matthew has certainly preserved the original context 
of the first parable 1 (Matt, xviii. 12-14). I reply that the 
certainty is by no means obvious. On the contrary, the 
application to the little ones in ver. 14 is an evidence that 
Matthew’s context is secondary; for the sheep is one of a 
hundred that are in danger of going astray, and the little ones 
do not wander among the mountains. ‘ Of such is the king¬ 
dom of God.’ In reproducing the story of Levi from Mark, 
Luke defines the call addressed to the sinners as a call to 
repentance (Luke v. 32). The addition was probably sug¬ 
gested by the parables of the Lost which appeared in the 
original context. 

c. — Wendt suggests that * In the presence of the angels of 
God ’ is editorial, and that the original was ‘ In the presence 
of God.’ 2 He finds an allegorising tendency in the evange¬ 
list, and a desire to avoid the inference that God is like man, 
and has neighbours. This is superfine criticism. 

d. —The elder brother may certainly be identified with the 
Pharisees who murmured over the restoration of Zacchreus. 
The Pharisees are not God’s witnesses. They do not reveal 
the Father. The best on earth is a poor representation of the 
best in the heavenly kingdom. 


§ 25 .—The Doctrine of Fasting 

The identification of Zacchreus with Levi involves an im¬ 
portant consequence, which is helpful for the further recon¬ 
struction of the source. If the publican was a citizen of 
Jericho, the incidents which follow in the second gospel hap¬ 
pened cither in Jerusalem or while Jesus was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jericho. Although Mark has little regard for historical 
sequence in his work as a whole, he selects his narratives in 
the order of the source, omitting such material as does not 
Berve his purpose or has been already introduced. In the 
1 Die elite Jesu, Erster l’heil, S. 140. 2 Ibid. S. 141. 
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editorial section e.g. with which we are at present concerned, 
the sequence so far is strictly historical, although a few narra¬ 
tives have been omitted; and we may reasonably argue that 
the same method has determined the sequel. But when Jesus 
and His disciples walked on the Sabbath through the corn¬ 
fields they could obviously not be in Jerusalem (Mark ii. 23- 
28). The conclusion seems therefore to be warranted that 
Mark here records a series of incidents which happened in 
Jericho and its neighbourhood. Have we any direct evidence 
that these narratives were contained in the apostolic source ? 
I submit the following facts, which will be verified in detail. 
(1) The teaching on the subject of fasting is authenticated by 
two fragments, one preserved by Luke (Luke v. 39), and the 
other by Matthew (Matt. xiii. 52). (2) The variations in 

Matthew’s account of the breaking of the Sabbath in the corn¬ 
fields show that lie has another version before him or in his 
memory (Matt. xii. 5, 7) ; and since his second source is the 
one which we designate apostolic, the narrative was probably 
contained in this source. (3) A narrative which is parallel to 
the healing of the man with the withered hand (Mark iii. 
1-6) is recorded by Luke among the logia of the second 
digression (Luke xiv. 2-G). The differences in detail do not 
exclude the historical identity of the incidents; and this 
identity is confirmed by the first evangelist and by the 
situation of Luke’s version, as we shall see. These facts 
are sufficient to establish the affirmative. 

a. —In cli. v. 33, Luke seems to take for granted that 
the teaching on fasting was delivered in Levi's house. The 
inference, however, is editorial. The allusion to John’s 
disciples confirms our argument that the incident happened 
at Jericho, for the fords of the Jordan were near. In the 
earlier narrative the allusion to the many disciples who 
followed Jesus (Mark ii. 15) proves conclusively that the 
incident did not happen at the beginning of the ministry ; and 
similarly the departure of the bridegroom in the teaching on 
fasting presupposes a later time (ver. 20). The parable of 
patching in Luke’s version is to some extent editorial (Luke 
v. 36). The idea is much better conveyed by Mark. 

b. —Wendt is puzzled by this fragment. He does not 
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know what to make of it. He places it in one of his appendices 
with the remark that Luke may have taken it either from 
another part of the source or from an independent tradition . 1 
J. Estlin Carpenter, with his customary negative freedom, 
describes the fragment as ‘ a tender little apology (made by 
the evangelist) for those who could not at once accept the 
full consequences of larger principles .’ 2 I decline to follow 
these writers. The fragment in question is neither an 
editorial addition, nor a saying derived from another part 
of the source, nor the deposit of a different tradition. It 
stands here in its original context, and is precisely what one 
would expect to find; for Jesus has described the ancient 
system as an old garment or wine-skin, and that is only a 
partial truth which requires to be supplemented. An old 
garment, like an old wine-skin, especially one as old as the 
law, is apt to be in a ruinous condition ; but the law is old 
wine which is good, and after the drinking of which no man 
desireth new. The law must not be discarded like a garment 
or a wine-skin, which has served its purpose and is no longer 
of any use. It is treasure, and as such must be preserved. 
‘ Every scribe who hath been made a disciple unto the 
kingdom of God is like unto a man that is a householder, 
which bringoth forth out of his treasure,’ not merely what is 
new, but things both ‘ new and old.' These sayings have been 
omitted by Mark because they do not suit his purpose, which 
is, to give a representation of the antagonism of the Pharisees 
to Jesus. 

c.— The parable of the Householder is demanded, as we 
have seen, by the context. It supplements Mark’s narrative 
and the fragment preserved by Luke, and certainly is free for 
transposition. Matthew has introduced this parable as a 
suitable conclusion to the series in eh. xiii.; but his context 
is unquestionably secondary. The concluding parable bears 
no inner relation to the series ; and the allusion to the Scribe 
who is a householder, which is inexplicable in Matthew’s 
context, is appropriate in the address to the Pharisees. It 
recognises the fact, which is also conveyed by the teaching as 

1 Die Lchre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 1G7, 1G8. 

1 The First Three Gospels, p. 327. 
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a whole, that a Scribe, notwithstanding his adhesion to the 
law, may be a disciple to the kingdom of God. A similar 
combination of two half truths to make a complete and 
rounded whole will be found in the later teaching. Luke has 
omitted the parable of the Householder because he writes for 
the edification of Gentile readers. 


§ 26.— The Breaking of the Sabbath in the Cornfields 

a. —Matthew adds the editorial inference ‘they were an 
hungred ’ (Matt. xii. 1), and omits ‘ when Abiathar was high 
priest,’ an unnecessary piece of information. Luke adds 
‘ rubbing them in their hands ’ to indicate more clearly the 
desecration (Luke vi. 1). 

b. —This question is an illustration of the method of Jesus, 
and must be regarded as primary. It supplements and com¬ 
pletes the truth already suggested. Jesus has referred to the 
example of David, and at the end He states that the shewbread 
was reserved for the priests. Now He completes the reply 
by showing that even the priests are not careful to observe 
the Sabbath according to the traditions of the Pharisees. In 
the Temple they profane the Sabbath, and arc guiltless. Mark 
has no desire to make a collection of the logia. His aim is 
to combine the incidents, and therefore he rejects one of the 
illustrations. The other seems to him to be sufficient. Luke 
reproduces Mark’s narrative, its defects as well as its merits. 

c. —The allusion to Hosea vi. 6 occurs twice in the first 
gospel, in the account of Levi’s feast (Matt. ix. 13), and 
again in the passage before us (Matt. xii. 7). In the first 
context it is clearly an interpolation, for the subject of sacrifice 
is entirely foreign to the narrative. After the allusion to the 
priests who profane the Sabbath and are guiltless, the allusion 
is certainly appropriate. If the Sabbath may be broken for 
the sake of sacrifice, much more for mercy’s sake. This is tlio 
argument of Jesus. He quotes the authority of a prophet 
to men who believe in the law and the prophets, and recog¬ 
nise no higher authority. The saying authenticates itself. 
Matthew, however, has exercised his right of revision. Yer. 6 is 
clearly an interpolation modelled after ch. xii. 41, 42. It is 
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incompatible with the original saying in Mark ii. 27. The 
word ‘ guiltless ’ in ver. 7 may fairly be adduced as an evi¬ 
dence that ver. 5, which also contains the word, is here in its 
proper context; but the repetition is awkward and unnecessary. 
The more original form of the text has been preserved in 
Matt. ix. 13. 

d.— Mark alone has preserved the saying, 4 The sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath.' This say¬ 
ing is certainly primary. No text to be found in the gospels 
can with greater confidence be attributed to Jesus. It is ex¬ 
quisitely true and appropriate. Man was not made for the 
law, but the law for man. The Pharisees had lost sight of 
this truth, and yet according to the law in which they trusted 
God desires mercy rather than sacrifice. The final statement 
which is added by Mark and substituted by Matthew and Luke 
for the great word Mark has retained is surely an editorial 
conclusion (Mark ii. 28; Matt. xii. 8; Luke vi. 5). We can 
only receive it on the authority of Mark, since Matthew and 
Luke simply follow the second evangelist; and the internal 
evidence is decidedly against the addition. Jesus has been 
meeting the Pharisees on their own ground. He could not 
otherwise convince them or effectually defend His disciples. 
He has quoted the authority of the law and the practice of 
both ancient and modern times. He has declared that the 
Sabbath is an institution of God’s mercy, designed for the 
well-being of man; and the conclusion introduces a new order 
of ideas. The saying that ‘ the Son of Man is lord of the 
Sabbath ’ might edify Christian believers, but could not con¬ 
vince the Pharisees, who did not recognise Christ’s authority. 
It is even an illegitimate deduction ; for the logical conclusion 
would be that the Sabbath was made for the Son of Man, and 
the lordship of the Son of Man over the Sabbath is not by 
any means involved. Mark’s reasoning is distinctly irregular. 
His conclusion is too large for the premises ; and the probability 
is that the Christian faith which impelled the first evangelist 
to interpolate the statement, 4 A greater than the temple is 
here,’ is disguised in the logic of the second gospel. 
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§ 27 .—The Sabbath Question in a Synagogue 

Wc do not require to prove that this narrative was con¬ 
tained in the apostolic source. Its presence in Luke’s second 
digression is a sufficient attestation of the fact. The question 
simply is, Can we determine the original context ? Have wc 
any reason to believe that the healing of the man in the syna¬ 
gogue followed the incident in the cornfields and preceded the 
visit to Jerusalem ? (1) The context in Luke’s digression is to 
some extent editorial, as Dr. Westcott has observed. The 
section Luke xiii. 10-xiv. 24 has been classified by the well- 
known English scholar under the heading ‘ Lessons of Pro¬ 
gress.’ This section begins with the incident of the woman 
who represents, as he thinks, the Church (Luke xiii. 10-17)* 
The deliverance of the Church is first allegorically depicted, 
and then its growth both outward and inw'ard (vv. 18-21), and 
then the duty of individual effort (vv. 22-80), and finally the 
assurance of the believer in working (vv. 31-35). Dr. Wcst- 
cott’s classification, however questionable in details, recognises 
at least the self-evident fact that the connection is largely 
editorial. In our discussion of the apostolic source we have 
already gained the conclusion that the parables of the 
Mustard Seed and Leaven (vv. 18-21) followed, though not im¬ 
mediately, the healing of the woman in the synagogue (vv. 10- 
17). We may now provisionally assume, following the example 
of Dr. Westcott, that the fragments inserted after the parables 
(vv. 22-35) have been detached from their original context. 
But the situation of the incident in Luke xiv. 1-6 can scarcely 
be explained as editorial. Dr. Westcott classifies this incident 
under the heading of ‘ Formalism defeated ; ’ but the deliver¬ 
ance and growth of the Church, and the duty and assurance 
of individual effort, could scarcely suggest to Luke that his 
subject in the sequel should be the formalists. The connection 
here is remote and fanciful, and wc must rather infer that 
the original sequence has again become prominent. The de¬ 
feat of the formalists followed, at some distance no doubt, but 
still in historical order, the parables of the Mustard Seed and 
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Leaven. This is the more reasonable inference. Now the 
reader will observe that the sequence detected agrees with that of 
our reconstruction ; for the intervening incidents have already 
been recorded by Luke and cannot here be repeated, and the inci¬ 
dent in the synagogue has been recorded because the variations 
from Mark’s version already reproduced (Luke vi. 6-11) pre¬ 
vent the evangelist from recognising the historical identity of 
the incidents. (2) Notwithstanding the differences in detail, 
the two incidents may be recognised as identical. In each 
case the day was a Sabbath, the Pharisees were watching 
Jesus, He asked them if it was lawful to heal on the Sab¬ 
bath or not, they held their peace, and the man was healed. 
The differences can in some cases be explained, and in others 
present no difficulty. Luke says e.g. that the incident hap¬ 
pened in the house of a ruler of the Pharisees ; but that in 
itself is scarcely probable, for the synagogue and the Sabbath 
are almost correlative, and the fragments in the editorial 
sequel afford a sufficient reason for the conversion of the syna¬ 
gogue into the house (vv. 7-14). The synagogues were not 
dining-halls. The incident has been adapted to the teaching. 
In Mark’s version the man had a withered hand, in Luke’s 
he was suffering from the dropsy; but the difference of the 
disease is not an insuperable difficulty, for the miracles exhibit 
many such differences which are quite compatible with original 
identity. And, finally, Matthew deliberately identifies the 
incidents. In reproducing the version of Mark he inserts 
details which agree with the version of Luke, and have cer¬ 
tainly been derived from the apostolic source (Matt. xii. 
9-14). We cannot surely be mistaken in following so good 
an example. (3) The narrative of the healing of the man 
with the withered hand, like the others from the call of Levi 
onwards, betrays by internal evidence that Mark has trans¬ 
ferred it from a later period of the history. The statement in 
ver. 6 that ‘ the Pharisees went out and straightway with the 
Herodians took counsel against Jesus how they might destroy 
him ’ is premature at the beginning of the ministry, and is 
verbally linked to a later statement in Mark xii. 13. We may 
confidently conclude with Wendt that this link represents an 
original connection ; and in such a case the healing of the man 
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with tlio withered hand occupied a position in the source which 
agrees with the position of Luke’s miracle. From the agree¬ 
ment of position to the identification of the incidents there is 
surely no room for debate. (4) A few coincidences remain to 
be observed, (a) The fragments which follow Luke’s version 
were delivered, as we shall see, to the disciples when Jesus 
criticised for their instruction the teaching and the practice of 
the Pharisees. Now Luke has already in his digression quoted 
a few passages from the criticism of the Pharisees (Luke xi. 
42-52), and immediately after he states that the Pharisees 
began to press upon Jesus and to provoke Him to speak of 
many things, laying wait for Him to catch something out of 
His mouth (vv. 53, 54). The catch-questions undoubtedly 
followed in the source; and the conclusion of Mark’s version 
of the miracle (Mark iii. 6) is a link, as we have seen, which 
binds the healing of the man with the withered hand to the 
catch-questions of the Pharisees and Herodians (Mark xii. 13). 
(b) The catch-questions recorded by Mark form part of a 
series of incidents which include the purging of the Temple 
and go back to the healing of a blind man (Mark x. 4G-52). 
Here obviously is another coincidence ; for the Jericho inci¬ 
dents have already been recorded by Mark, and these were 
preceded, according to our reconstruction, by the healing of a 
man who was blind, (c) The purging of the Temple in the 
fourth gospel has been placed near the beginning of the history 
for an editorial purpose ; and the account of the marriage at 
Cana which is given before the purging of the Temple reminds 
us very curiously of the teaching on the subject of fasting. 
These are merely mentioned as coincidences ; but they possess 
a value of their own, and they lend some additional interest to 
an argument which is otherwise complete. 

Matthew’s version is a compound of the apostolic source 
with Mark. The beginning and the end of the narrative agree 
almost verbally with Mark’s account (Matt. xii. 9, 13, 14). 
The intermediate verses represent the apostolic source ; and, 
as Wendt very pertinently shows, the miracle is probably an 
inference. 1 The Pharisees asked, 1 Is it lawful to heal on 
the sabbath?’ And Jesus replied in the affirmative. The 

1 Die Lchre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 138. 
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narrative would be preserved on account of the reply. A 
miracle would be sure to be inferred, and this would involve 
the transference of the question from the Pharisees to Jesus. 
Matthew’s version, when distinguished from the details derived 
from Mark, is not at all likely to be secondary. Following 
the example of Wendt, we therefore bring Luke into agreement 
with Matthew. Wendt has failed to perceive that the intro¬ 
duction in ver. 1 has been adapted by Luke to the fragments 
recorded in the sequel (vv. 7-14). 

§ 28 .—The Purging of the Temjrte 

Wendt argues from Mark iii. G, which is verbally linked 
to Mark xii. 13, that the sections ch. ii. 1—iii. G and ch. 
xii. 13-37 were originally consecutive in a narrative which 
according to him was the veritable preaching of Peter. In 
this conclusion the fine gold of critical necessity is combined 
with Heidelberg alloy. The identification of Mark’s source 
with the preaching of Peter is simply a private conjecture ; 
and the inference that Mark xii. 13 originally followed Mark 
iii. 6 without intervention is scarcely justified by the facts. 
An original connection may be taken for granted, but we need 
not infer an immediate connection. On the contrary, a few 
facts, overlooked by Wendt, point to the intervention of 
incidents which Mark has himself recorded. (1) The provo¬ 
cation received in the synagogue is scarcely sufficient in itself 
to account for the resolution at which the Pharisees and 
Herodians arrived. Jesus had certainly manifested a dis¬ 
regard for the traditions of the Pharisees. He had shown 
Himself to be opposed to the patching of the old garment of 
legalism with a piece of undressed cloth. He had rebuked 
and almost ridiculed the representatives of orthodox piety. 
But this in itself, outside of Jerusalem (for we have no reason 
to believe that the neighbourhood of Jericho had been left 
when Jesus went into the synagogue), would scarcely be 
likely to excite so great a feeling of animosity that counsel 
would be taken to destroy Him. The Herodians moreover 
were not at all implicated in the questions which had hitherto 
been raised, and Mark’s narrative contains nothing to account 
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for the coalition. We roust, therefore, surely conclude that 
the statement made by Mark in ch. iii. 6 is an editorial 
anticipation of the original sequel, and that the questioning 
did not immediately follow in the source. (2) The two frag¬ 
ments which Luke records after the discussion of the Sabbath 
question (Luke xiv. 7-14) have been taken, as we shall see, 
from a discourse on the Pharisees; and the denunciation of the 
Pharisees in Luke xi. 42-52 is also a fragment of this dis¬ 
course ; but the fragment of denunciation is followed by a 
statement which demands for its sequel the catch-questions 
(Luke xi. 53, 54), and a narrative is recorded immediately 
before which makes the discourse intelligible, providing an 
historical suggestion (Luke xi. 37-41). We accordingly 
conclude that, between the discussion in the synagogue and 
the questions by which Jesus was provoked, the incident con¬ 
cerning the traditions of the elders, and the subsequent dis¬ 
course on the Pharisees, were originally situated. (3) The 
fourth gospel contains a brief statement which is parallel to 
Luke’s relic of the questions. John states that when Jesus 
was among the people in Jerusalem, ‘ He did not trust himself 
unto them, for that he knew all men, and because he needed 
not that anyone should bear witness concerning man ; for he 
himself knew what was in man ’ (Johnii. 23-25). And imme¬ 
diately after this statement we have an account of the interview 
with Nicodemus. Now Nicodemus wonderfully resembles tho 
Scribe who was one of Christ’s questioners (Luke x. 25-37 ; 
Mark xii. 28-34); and the statement just quoted implies that 
the evangelist is acquainted with an attempt to entanglo 
Jesus in a snare—an attempt which was somehow frustrated. 
And, finally, the section in which this statement is made is 
indebted for its position in the fourth gospel to an editorial 
motive ; for the aim of the evangelist is to illustrate the 
nature of Christ’s ministry. Messiah makes good better, turn¬ 
ing water into wine. He purges the temple of Judaism. In 
Him is life, and the life is the light of men. The context is 
not to be depended upon. The internal evidence is in favour of 
the identification of Luke’s statement with that of the fourth 
evangelist. We may fairly claim this as a probability, re¬ 
serving the discussion of the fourth gospel. But the purging 
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of the Temple and the challenge of Christ’s authority precede 
the relic of tho questioning (John ii. 13-22). And so we are 
entitled to make an advance in our argument; for if in the 
source the catch-questions were preceded by the discourse on 
the Pharisees—a sequence-which is permitted, if not favoured, 
by the obvious abbreviation of an original in John ii. 23— 
this discourse was preceded in turn, according to the testimony 
of the fourth gospel, by the purging of the Temple and the 
challenge of Christ’s authority. (4) The evidence gained 
separately from Luke and John is completed and combined by 
the testimony of Mark, who records, before the catch-questions, 
that Jesus went up to Jerusalem, that He entered into the 
Temple and cast out the merchants and the money changers, 
and that the Pharisees questioned His authority (Mark xi. 15- 
xii. 12). We reach, therefore, at last a series of narratives 
which group themselves in the following order : the raising of 
the Sabbath question in the synagogue, the purging of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, the challenge of Christ’s authority, the 
discourse on the traditions of the elders, the discourse on the 
Pharisees, and the questions by which Jesus was provoked. 
Here obviously the Herodians might appear on the scene. 
Their coalition with the Pharisees ceases to be surprising; 
and the animosity which induced them to take counsel together 
for the summary removal of the Innovator becomes historically 
intelligible. The narratives of the series must of course be 
examined seriatim. They have simply been introduced to the 
reader at present as a series possessing good claim to be 
designated apostolic. 

Mark’s version of the purging of the Temple has been fol¬ 
lowed by Matthew and Luke. Luke greatly abridges the 
original; he is writing for Gentiles after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Matthew has more reverence for the ancient 
system. He speaks of ‘the temple of God’ (ch. xxi. 12). 
He omits the statement that Jesus would not suffer any man 
to carry a vessel through the Temple (Mark xi. 1G). He is 
not disposed to believe this ; and the statement is so question¬ 
able, depending on the authority of Mark alone, that wc follow 
the example of Matthew. Like Luke he omits ‘ for all the 
nations ’ (Mark xi. 17). This is a detail which would be 
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likely to bo omitted after the destruction of Jerusalem, but we 
are not therefore warranted in concluding that the second 
gospel was written earlier. Matthew adds two details which 
are peculiar to himself. One is the healing of a number of 
blind and lame people, who came to Jesus in the Temple (ver. 
14), and the other is the crying of the children (vv. 15, 1G). 
These incidents will be afterwards considered, when we reach 
the original context of the saying which constitutes their 
historical kernel. John’s narrative is distinctly secondary in 
the following details. (1) He avoids the description of the 
Temple as ‘ a den of robbers.’ The language seems to him to 
be improper: he substitutes ‘ a house of merchandise ’ (John 
ii. 1G), a milder expression, which was evidently suggested by 
the allusion to the merchants and the money changers. (2) 
He converts the quotation into a direct statement, in which 
the Temple is described as ‘my Father’s house.’ (3) He 
interpolates a text which the disciples remembered (ver. 17). 
If the disciples remembered this text at the time, it would 
not be likely to be omitted by Mark. In Mark’s version, 
finally (ver. 18;, is an editorial anticipation of the sequel, like 
Mark iii. 6. It points forward to Mark xii. 12. 


§ 29 .—A Challenge of Christ's Authority 

The challenge of Christ’s authority is guaranteed as a 
member of the scries, not only by its presence in the second 
and fourth gospels after the purging of the Temple, but also 
and more directly by a fragment which Luke has preserved 
(Luke xii. 54-57). Wendt adds Luke xii. 54-59 to Luke 
xiii. 1-9, thus forming one continuous narrative. 1 The com¬ 
bination is open to the following objections. (1) Luke’s order 
is unwarrantably inverted. The arrangement is certainly 
editorial; but if Luke xii. 54-59 originally followed Luke xiii. 
1-9, what reason could Luke have for disturbing the original “> 
He makes a free use of his material, but he does not rearrange 
it for the mere sake of exercise. The incident reported in 
Luke xiii. 1-5 constitutes a much better beginning for the 


1 ItieLehrc Jcsu, Erster Thei], S. 125-127. 
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section than Luke xii. 54-59. The inversion is distinctly a 
mistake. (2) The parable of the Fig Tree belongs properly, as 
we shall afterwards see, to a later context. (3) The connec¬ 
tion of Luke xii. 58, 59 with the preceding verses is so remote 
as to be perfectly unintelligible. A demand has been made 
for a sign. Jesus reproaches the wonder-seekers for tlieir 
inability to interpret the time (vv. 54-5C) and for their lack of 
moral perception (ver. 57). Then, according to the sequel, he 
supposes the case of a man who is taking his adversary before 
a magistrate (ver. 58). The subject here is obviously the duty 
of forgiveness as in Matt. v. 23-26, and therefore the con¬ 
nection is editorial. The original context of vv. 58, 59 will be 
afterwards pointed out. In the meantime we may confidently 
conclude that the address to the wonder-seekers is indepen¬ 
dent (w. 54-57) ; and the question is, When did the incident 
happen ? The parallel passage in Matt. xvi. 1-4 is evidently 
an interpolation put into the outline of Mark (Mark viii. 
11-13). The context in the second gospel has already been 
subjected to critical analysis, and no room has been found for 
the additional sayings ; and moreover, according to the Ii.V, 
margin, the interpolated words * are omitted by some of the 
most ancient and other important authorities.’ No evidence 
is to be had from the first gospel. How, then, are we to 
determine the original context of the later demand for a sign ? 
After the purging of the Temple, the fourth evangelist states 
that the Jews came to Jesus and said, ‘ What sign shewest thou 
unto us, seeing that thou doest these things ? ’ (John ii. 18). 
The more pointed challenge recorded by Mark has been omitted 
by John, and the reply of Jesus cannot be identified with the 
passage at present under discussion ; but these facts can be 
adequately explained, for the more pointed challenge, like the 
passage in question, is not suitable for the evangelist’s purpose, 
and in such a case he either omits the original or substitutes a 
passage more congenial to his theme. This is his invariable 
practice. The evidence thus gained for the original context of 
the later demand for a sign is no doubt merely suggestive, and 
scarcely warrants the conclusion that the teaching which Luke 
has preserved in ch. xii. 54-57 was delivered after the purging 
of the Temple; but other two facts remain to be noticed. 
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(1) According to the testimony of Mark, Jesus began to speak 
in parables to the chief priests and Scribes and elders. Mark 
does not, however, record parables, but only the parable of the 
Vineyard (Mark xii. 1-12). Matthew adds other parables 
(Matt. xxi. 28-32 ; xxii. 1-14) ; but the parable of the Two 
Sons belongs, as we have seen, to an earlier context, and the 
parable of the Marriage Feast will afterwards be found in a 
later one. We cannot therefore legitimately infer that Mark 
found these parables in his source associated with the parablo 
of the Vineyard. The plural must be otherwise explained. 
But the fragment on the signs of the weather, which might 
certainly be described as parabolic (cf. Luke xiv. 7), fulfils 
the requirements of the case; and since Mark has already re¬ 
corded a similar incident, he might intelligibly omit the later 
demand. (2) The question, ‘ Why even of yourselves judge 
ye not what is right ? ! is clearly not the original conclusion of 
a narrative. Wendt takes for granted that the verses which 
follow in the digression constitute the original sequel; but 
that, as we have seen, is a mistake. A sequel, however, must 
be found, for the question cannot be final. Now the parable 
of the Vineyard is just such a sequel as one would expect. It 
answers the question ; and when the two are combined and 
viewed in relation to the historical situation, the whole narra¬ 
tive gains in lucidity. The purging of the Temple has excited 
the anger of the chief priests and rulers. They do not approve 
of a Prophet who takes the law out of their hands. They 
ask Him to produce His authority. He evades the demand 
by a counter-question, to which, for private reasons, they dare 
not reply. Then they take for granted that He claims to bo 
a prophet who has received a commission from God ; and they 
ask Him to exhibit His credentials, in other words to show 
them a sign from heaven. He does not evade this demand. 
He replies with prophetic power and fire. They can read the 
signs of the weather, but are blind to the signs of the times. 
They cannot even distinguish right from wrong. ‘ Why even 
of yourselves judge ye not what is right ? ’ The purging of 
the Temple is a clear case of right, for God’s purpose is that His 
house should be called a house of prayer for all the nations. 
Why, then, arc the rulers so blind ? Why do they thus oppose 
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the moral preparation which ia necessary for the coming of 
the kingdom of God ? The parable of the Vineyard answers 
the question. They do not much desire that God’s kingdom 
should come. They desire rather to make a kingdom for 
themselves. Their fathers were the keepers of tho vineyard, 
and they killed the Master’s servants. The last of God’s 
messengers, the heir of the vineyard, Messiah Himself, has now 
come ; and the rulers are conspiring against Him. He may be 
cast out and killed. Will the rulers then be successful ? Will 
they attain their end ? Nay, surely ; the purpose of God will 
not be defeated. Messiah will receive His inheritance. His 
death will be His perfecting. The rejected Stone will be¬ 
come the head of the corner. The vineyard will be taken 
from the husbandmen, and they, with all God’s enemies, 
will be broken to pieces or scattered as dust. If the ques¬ 
tion is asked why Luke has preserved merely the fragment, 
the answer is plain, in conclusion, that he is taking the 
teaching from its setting in the apostolic source for the sake 
of ultimately returning to Mark and reproducing Mark’s 
narrative. 

a. —Matthew states that Jesus was teaching in the Temple 
(Matt. xxi. 23), and Luke that He was preaching the gospel 
(Luke xx. 1). These are editorial inferences. Luke explains 
that the rulers were afraid of being stoned (ver. 6). 

b. —The fragment in Luke xii. 54-57 was not addressed 
to the multitudes. The internal evidence proves clearly that 
Luke’s heading has been carried forward from ch. xii. 1, 
for * the hypocrites ’ (ver. 5G) could not be the people. The 
people were never addressed thus, but only the Pharisees 
and priests. Wendt retains the word ‘ hypocrites ’ in his re¬ 
construction, thus virtually refuting himself. The demand 
for a sign is presupposed. We prefer Luke’s version to 
Matthew’s (1) because the interpolation in the first gospel 
is of doubtful authenticity ; (2) because the signs in Luke’s 
version agree with the historical situation. In the month 
Ethanim, when the feast of Tabernacles was observed, people 
would be anxious about the weather, since ploughing and 
sowing then began; and Ethanim was a month of both heat 
and showers. The difference in Matthew’s version was 
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perhaps suggested by the different situation—before the feast 
of the Passover. 

c.— The statement in the second gospel that Jesus began 
to speak in parables is an editorial heading, suggested by the 
omission of the last paragraph. The versions of Luke and 
Matthew are in some respects secondary. Matthew substitutes 
'servants' for ‘a servant’ (vv. 34-30). He abbreviates the 
original (vv. 35, 36). He omits the word ‘beloved.’ He infers 
that the reply to Christ's question was made by the chief 
priests and elders and Scribes (ver. 41). He puts his own feel¬ 
ing into the reply. The husbandmen are ‘ miserable ’ men, 
and will be ‘ miserably' destroyed, and the others will render 
the fruits in their season (ver. 41). Luke substitutes the word 
‘ parable ’ for ‘ parables,’ thus making what seems to be a 
necessary correction (Luke xx. 9). He says that the parable 
was addressed to the people. He abbreviates the original 
(ver. 9). He interpolates the statement that when the aliena¬ 
tion of the vineyard was predicted, the people said, ‘ God 
forbid ’ (ver. 16). These are all secondary variations. On the 
other hand Matthew and Luke have probably preserved a few 
primary details. The words ‘ for a long time ’ in Luke xx. 9 
may be purely editorial, but a long time is certainly involved 
in the parable. We therefore accept these words. The con¬ 
clusion of the parable in the first and third gospels must 
also be admitted into the text (Matt. xxi. 44; Luke xx. 18). 
Mark has omitted this saying, but the evidence in its favour 
is decisive. (1) Matthew and Luke are independent, and 
their agreement proves that the saying was contained in the 
apostolic source. (2) The saying is required by the parallel¬ 
ism. The rejected Stone is parallel to the killing of the 
heir in the parable, and the destructive Stone is parallel to 
the punishment of the husbandmen. (3) Mark has already 
abbreviated the original, and therefore might omit the con¬ 
clusion. His addition to the quotation from Psalm cxviii. 
is probably an editorial substitute (ver. 11). The question 
remains, What did Jesus mean when He announced the 
alienation of the vineyard ? Matthew supplies an interpreta¬ 
tion. ‘ The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, 
and 6hall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
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thereof’ (ver. 48). He believes that Jesus intended to predict 
the rejection of the Jews and the ingathering of the Gentiles. 
Luke also has apparently the same idea, for according to him 
the parable was addressed to the people, and when the aliena¬ 
tion of the vineyard was predicted they at once exclaimed, 

‘ God forbid.’ The people, however, were not addressed, and 
Matthew’s explanation can scarcely be accepted as primary. 
(1) It interrupts the parallelism. (2) Luke’s private opinion 
agrees with Matthew’s, and therefore if he found the interpre¬ 
tation in his source, he would not be likely to omit it. (3) 
According to Matthew, who follows Mark, the parable was 
addressed to the chief priests and elders and Scribes; but 
according to his interpretation the kingdom would be trans¬ 
ferred from one nation to another. He identifies the rulers 
with the Jewish nation ; but that is scarcely legitimate. The 
statement in the parable simply is that the husbandmen will 
be destroyed, and the vineyard will be given unto others. 
(4) The fault of the husbandmen did not consist in bad 
management or in failure to bring forth the fruits of the 
vineyard. Their fault rather was that they wanted to keep 
the fruits to themselves, and for this end committed crimes, 
throwing off their allegiance, and even killing the heir. The 
exegesis of Matthew and Luke is an illustration of the alle¬ 
gorical method, and represents ecclesiastical opinion, not the 
thought of Jesus. The ‘others’ are not the Gentiles: they 
are simply other keepers of the vineyard. The rejection of 
the Jews is not predicted, but simply the rejection of the 
rulers. 

d.—Matthew adds that the people took Jesus for a 
prophet (ver. 46). 

§ 30 .—The Tradition of the Elders 

We are now approaching one of the longer discourses 
which will gather up the fragments we have left on our way ; 
but a preliminary narrative demands our attention. The 
denunciation of the Pharisees in Luke xi. 42-62 is preceded 
by a fragment regarding which two statements may be con¬ 
fidently made. The first is that it represents the historical 
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event which suggested the address on the Pharisees ; and the 
second is that Luke has somehow modified the original to 
serve an editorial purpose. An historical motive and occasion 
must be found for the fierce prophetic denunciation. We may 
be very sure that the invective was not delivered like a bolt 
from the blue. Now Luke has supplied what is necessary ; 
for he tells us that a question had arisen regarding the tradi¬ 
tions of the elders, and that Jesus pronounced judgment on 
this subject. He even enables us to determine with accuracy 
the position of the incident in the series; for the tw r o frag¬ 
ments which follow the incident in the synagogue have been 
taken from the address on the Pharisees (Luke xiv. 7-14), 
and the denunciation in Luke xi. 42-52, with its preliminary 
fragment (w. 37-41), follows a demand for a sign. Considering 
these facts in relation to the evidence which has already been 
noticed, we infer that in the apostolic source the sequence 
was—the raising of the Sabbath question in a synagogue, the 
purging of the Temple, the challenge of Christ’s authority and 
the demand for a sign, the incident concerning the traditions 
of the elders, and the address on the subject of the Pharisees. 
But if, in arguing thus, we are led by clear probability, the 
inference is not less surely involved that the fragment beside 
which we stand has been modified by editorial motive. That 
Jesus denounced the whole order so fiercely when He was the 
guest of a Pharisee is altogether incredible, and this objection 
is almost equally valid against the contents of the fragment 
(vv. 39-41). How, then, can we hope to reconstruct the original 
with any degree of success ? Must not our method be purely 
conjectural ? I invite the attention of the reader to a few 
significant facts. (1) The second gospel contains a narrative 
which resembles the fragment before us (Mark vii. 1-23). 
The outline is unquestionably similar. The disciples of Jesus 
eat their bread without first washing their hands. The 
Pharisees censure this breach of propriety; and Jesus strips 
off the veil of obligation which conceals the true nature of the 
Pharisaic traditions. (2) The context of Mark’s narrative is 
editorial. A conflict with the Pharisees succeeded, as we have 
seen, the voyage across the sea; but this was on the subject 
of a demoniac, and not of the Pharisaic traditions. Two 
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sources are here combined by Mark. One ends at ch. vi. 
55. The other begins at ch. vii. 24; and the conflict 
concerning ablutions has been substituted by Mark for the 
original conflict, partly to avoid repetition, since the dis¬ 
course on the demoniac has already been introduced (Mark 
iii. 22-30), and partly to prepare for the incident of the 
Syrophcenician woman who was as a Gentile unclean (Mark 
vii. 24-30). (3) The parallel narrative in the first gospel 

has not been reproduced from Mark (Matt. xv. 1-20). 
Matthew is following Mark as his standard, but when he 
comes to this particular narrative he adopts another version. 
The situation is Mark’s, but the substance as clearly is not 
Mark’s ; and since, as far as we have gone, we have found not 
the slightest reason to believe that Matthew used more than 
two sources, the inference is inevitable that the conflict on the 
subject of ablutions has been taken by Matthew from the 
apostolic source. We arrive, therefore, at the following result. 
Three narratives have been preserved on the same subject, 
one in the second gospel, another in the first, and a third in 
the digression of Luke. Matthew’s narrative represents the 
apostolic source in substance, but not in situation. Luke’s 
narrative represents the apostolic source in situation, but less 
clearly in substance. On the supposition that the substance 
in the first gospel is original, can we account for the varia¬ 
tions of Luke ? Nothing can be done with less difficulty. 
Luke is writing for the Gentiles. He is not himself greatly 
interested in the Pharisaic traditions, and hie desire for the 
edification of his readers induces him to abbreviate the 
original. He cannot altogether exclude the narrative ; for he 
wishes to reproduce the important judgment which was after¬ 
wards delivered on the Pharisees, and this to be intelligible 
requires an historical situation. The incident is accordingly 
retained, but only in an editorial version. Luke’s method 
is perfectly transparent. (1) The disciples had been eating 
with unwashed hands, and he infers that this happened in the 
house of a Pharisee, and that the judgment was delivered 
in the house. A similar adaptation of the original has 
already been detected in ch. xiv. 1. (2) The severity of the 

denunciation inclines him to believe that Jesus Himself had 
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been directly censured (Luke xi. 38). (3) He omits the 

teaching in Matt. xv. 3-20 partly on account of the subject, 
which is not conducive to the edification of the Gentiles, but 
chiefly for the sake of transition to the denunciation which 
follows. Luke infers that the Pharisees were directly de¬ 
nounced. He must therefore exclude the address to the 
multitude (Matt. xv. 10, 11), and the subsequent explanation 
to the disciples (vv. 12-20), which interrupt the continuity of 
the discourse; but as obviously a substitute must somehow 
be found. The denunciation in ver. 42 would be simply 
impossible immediately after ver. 38. What, then, are the 
substituted sayings ? They are an abstract, as we shall see, 
from the discourse on the Pharisees, that is, from the original 
sequel. They will soon be identified in their historical setting. 
The whole context is so clearly editorial, and the method of 
the evangelist is so apparent, that there is really no excuse 
for hesitation. Probability requires us to conclude that 
Matthew has preserved the original narrative and Luke the 
original situation. 

a.—The statement that the Pharisees and Scribes came 
from Jerusalem (Matt. xv. 1) has been borrowed from Mark 
vii. 1, and is a relic of the original context. The explana¬ 
tion in Mark vii. 3, 4 is probably an editorial interpolation. 
When the tradition was first committed to writing, explana¬ 
tion would not be necessary. Mark has slightly altered his 
text for the sake of placing at the beginning of the reply the 
impressive quotation from Isaiah. Ver. 8 is an application of 
the quotation; ver. 9 is a return to the original beginning 
(Matt. xv. 3). The repetition of ver. 8 in ver. 9 is awkward and 
manifestly secondary. Mark’s addition inver. 13, ‘ And many 
such like things ye do,’ is an evidence that the quotation was 
originally situated here. 

c.—The house in Mark vii. 17 is probably an editorial 
inference, as in Matt. xiii. 3G (cf. Mark iii. 20). Mark simply 
gives the interpretation of the parable. The sayings in Matt, 
xv. 12-14 authenticate themselves. They are certainly here 
in their original context. The Pharisaic traditions are de¬ 
scribed as weeds, just as in an earlier passage they are a piece 
of undressed cloth with which the old garment is patched, not 
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at all to the advantage of the garment. Luke places the 
parable of the Blind Guides in his version of the Sermon on 
the Mount as an introduction to the parable of the Mote and 
the Beam (Luke vi. 39). It has therefore been taken from the 
apostolic source. After Matt. xv. 17, Mark adds, 1 This he 
said, making all meats clean ’ (ver. 19). The editorial paren¬ 
thesis states well the significance of the teaching. The list 
of the things which proceed out of the heart and defile the 
man has been slightly enlarged by Mark (w. 22, 23). 


§ 31 .—The Righteousness of the Phaiisees 

The indignation excited by the Pharisees, who made the 
law void by their traditions, and the respect, or at least whole¬ 
some fear, which the disciples still manifested towards the 
popular representatives of Judaism, induced Jesus to define 
with clearness and detail the righteousness of the kingdom of 
God in relation to the Pharisaic ideal and practice. The dis¬ 
course was addressed privately to the disciples. He began by 
recognising the authority which the Scribes and Pharisees 
possessed, in so far as they expounded the law. He then 
criticised their conduct. They made the law heavy and 
grievous to be borne, and evaded their own regulations. They 
did all their works to be seen of men. They were pompous, 
artificial, self-centred, lovers of empty dignity. Their life was 
a pose and a profession. The speaker next defined the true 
worship and service of God. The righteousness of the king¬ 
dom of God must be visible, but must not consist in self-display. 
The sons of the Father are as lights in the world. They 
cannot be hid, but they display the glory of God. They do 
not give alms to be seen of men. They do not stand praying 
in public to gain a reputation for piety. They do not disfigure 
their faces when they fast, that men may admire their austerity. 
They take the lowest place. They give without seeking a 
recompense. They receive from the Father beatitude and a 
recompense in the resurrection of the just. Returning in 
conclusion to the Pharisees, Jesus predicted their destiny. 
Ko blessing for the showmen of religion, no recompense in 
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the kingdom of God. Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, ye sons of Gehenna, ye fools and blind ! The 
measure has almost been filled, the set time almost consum¬ 
mated. Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape 
the judgment of hell ? 

A more rounded and seasonable discourse can scarcely be 
conceived than the one thus sketched in outline. The adap¬ 
tation to the history is so perfect that if the discourse was not 
delivered precisely in the form and at the time alleged, the 
student feels tempted to exclaim that it ought to have been so 
delivered. The judicious and prudent theologian may be ready, 
however, to reply that the rounded and luminous discourse 
exists only in the critic’s imagination. Let us see. After the 
questioning in Jerusalem a brief warning against the Pharisees 
is recorded in the second gospel (Mark xii. 38-40). Luke 
simply reproduces this statement (Luke xx. 45-47). He is 
following Mark as his standard, and is not an independent 
authority. Matthew adopts a different method. He has 
already substituted for Mark’s version of the conflict with the 
Pharisees on the subject of ablutions a version which he found 
in the apostolic source; and now when he reaches the brief 
warning, which is simply an extract from Christ’s teaching 
(Mark xii. 38), he follows his own precedent. He rejects the 
extract, and substitutes a much longer address, which has 
evidently been taken from another source (Matt, xxiii. 1-39). 
That this address was delivered precisely as Matthew records 
it cannot be dogmatically maintained, for there are other two 
possibilities which are at least equally probable. One is that 
the original has been enlarged by sayings derived from another 
context; and the other is that the original has been abridged 
to avoid the repetition of sayings which have already been 
introduced. Three facts are here apparent. (1) The substi¬ 
tution by Matthew of a longer address for the one recorded 
by Mark is not hi itself an evidence that the context of the 
source has been preserved. The situation is not Matthew’s, 
but Mark’s. The substance is different; but in placing the 
address after the questioning in Jerusalem, Matthew simply 
lollows the example of the earlier evangelist. (2) The substance 
of Matthew’s address lias been taken from the apostolic source. 
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The context is Mark’s, but the substance is Matthew’s, and is 
not peculiar to himself; for Luke, in his second digression, 
has recorded parallel teaching. But Matthew and Luke 
possess only two sources in common. One of these is the 
second gospel, and the other is the apostolic source. We must 
therefore conclude that Matthew’s address, whether an enlarge¬ 
ment or an abridgment of the original, represents apostolic 
material. (3) The internal evidence, while not excluding the 
supposition of enlargement, is distinctly in favour of the con¬ 
clusion that the address has been considerably abridged. Jesus 
begins by recognising the authority of the Scribes and Pharisees 
as the representatives of Moses (Matt, xxiii. 2, 3). He then 
criticises their practice (vv. 3-7), and proceeds to prescribe to 
His disciples conduct which is diametrically opposed to the 
practice of these Scribes and Pharisees (vv. 8-10); but the 
contrast is manifestly incomplete. On the one hand we have 
a detailed account of the conduct which distinguished the 
Pharisees. On the other hand we find simply the precept 
not to be called Kabbi or master, and not to call any man 
father on the earth (vv. 8-10). This precept is followed indeed 
by the general statement that the true measure of greatness 
is ministry, and that the proud will be humbled while the 
lowly will be exalted (vv. 11, 12) ; but that is scarcely what 
one would expect who is acquainted with the method of Jesus. 
Since the parallel method has been begun, we expect it to be 
continued to the end. The defects of Matthew’s discourse 
become perfectly evident when the contents are arranged in 
tabular form. One table is complete : it contains an enume¬ 
ration of the characteristics of Pharisaic righteousness. But 
the parallels in the other table have mysteriously disappeared. 
Matthew has preserved only one; and he fills up the vacant 
space by introducing a general precept which belongs properly, 
as w r e shall see, to a different context. The woes indeed re¬ 
main to betaken into account (vv. 13-36), but these obviously 
cannot be substituted for the vanished parallels. They rather 
constitute an addition to the table which is already complete, 
and accordingly they make more apparent the unequal distri¬ 
bution of the teaching. How are these facts to be explained ? 
Does it not seem probable that Matthew has abridged his 
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original to avoid editorial repetition ? The solitary precept 
in the table at the right to decline the title of Babbi or master, 
and to call no man father on the earth, is otherwise simply 
inexplicable. The suggestion may be made that this precept 
is an editorial interpolation, like the general statement which 
follows ; but greater difficulties are thus raised, for the detailed 
denunciations which conclude the discourse could not origi¬ 
nally follow the list of characteristics at the beginning. The 
woes alone are impossible. The list alone is impossible. The 
combination of the two is impossible. And the only alterna¬ 
tive is that ver. 8 originally followed ver. 7, of which it is the 
necessary sequel, and that Matthew has omitted the rest of 
the original between ver. 10 and the w 7 oes to avoid editorial 
repetition. 

The question now arises, Have we any sayings at our 
disposal which continue the parallelism and make the discourse 
complete ? The reader will remember that in our discussion 
of the Sermon on the Mount we rejected a number of sayings 
which are found in Matthew’s version. These are waiting to 
receive their historical setting. The Sermon on the Mount was 
not a discourse on righteousness. As such it is historically 
unintelligible; but now the large subject of righteousness has 
obviously been suggested by an incident, and a discourse on 
this subject to the disciples, who have been censured by the 
Pharisees, and for whose instruction Jesus has distinguished 
the commandments of God from the precepts of men, is thus 
furnished with an historical motive. What, then, are the 
sayings which fit into the later context, and have we additional 
evidence that this was their original position ? 

(1) A few verses first present themselves in which the 
disciples are described as the light of the world. Their right¬ 
eousness must be visible, not, however, that men may praise 
and honour them, but rather that the Father maybe glorified 
(Matt. v. 14-16). Now these verses are obviously appro¬ 
priate as a continuation of the discourse in Matt, xxiii. 1-10. 
They are parallel to the statement that the righteousness of 
the Pharisees is made visible for the sake of self-display; and 
they are otherwise appropriate. The city set on a hill is Jeru¬ 
salem, in which the disciples are assembled. The lamp, which 
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could not be on the mountain in Galilee, is probably on the 
table at which the discourse is delivered. 

(2) In a later section of the Sermon on the Mount the 
practice of the Pharisees is directly condemned, and the paral¬ 
lelism is further developed. A principle of conduct is stated 
—the righteousness of the disciples must not be done before 
men to be seen of them (Matt. vi. 1); and this principle is 
applied to almsgiving (vv. 2-4), prayer (vv. 5, 6), and fasting 
(vv. 16-18). The passage from ver. 7 to ver. 15 is obviously here 
an interpolation : it does not belong to the sequence which is 
represented by the three works of righteousness. This is 
proved (a) by the fact that ver. 6 is the conclusion of a paragraph 
like ver. 4 and ver. 18 ; ( b ) by the absence of all relation in vv. 7- 
15 to the principle stated in ver. 1 ; (c) by the fact that Luke 
enables us to place the interpolation in its original context, 
which is different, as we shall afterwards see. The objection 
may perhaps be made that, if the parallelism was defective 
before, it now errs quite as much on the other side ; for among 
the characteristics of the Pharisees enumerated in Matt, xxiii. 
1-7 we do not find any allusion to their almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting; but in the section now taken from the Sermon 
on the Mount the parallelism is distinctly continued, for the 
teaching of Jesus on these subjects is compared with the 
practice of the hy ocrites. We have, therefore, something to 
add to each of our parallel tables. The evidence, as far as it 
goes, is distinctly in favour of our argument; for, as we have 
seen already, the two sections in question are out of place in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and, as we now see, they are quite 
as obviously appropriate in the later discourse. We may even 
proceed farther and declare that the later discourse demands 
them. Cuvier, it is said, could construct the skeleton of an 
extinct animal from a single scale. Our task is not so difficult. 
We have before us the beginning of an address which possesses 
an historical foundation, and the structure is so far complete 
that we can confidently recognise the original design. We 
have even found at some distance a number of loose stones 
left by a keeper of the building; and these stones, which fit 
into one another, bring the design nearer to completion. How 
can we avoid the conclusion that they formed part of the 
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original building? The inspector of critical works, that is, 
the conservative theologian, may demand, before granting the 
conclusion, that the original building should be completed. 
We are fortunately able to supply his demand. We have 
hitherto been confining our attention to the first of the three 
synoptists. The second affords no assistance. His version of 
the discourse on the Pharisees is certainly an editorial frag¬ 
ment : it professes to be nothing more. The parable of the 
Lamp occurs indeed in Mark iv. 21, and was intended, accord¬ 
ing to Wendt, to supplement the parable of the Sower ; but 
the parable of the Sower was addressed to people who did not 
possess lamps, although no doubt they had bushels and beds. 
They were merely hearers of the word, and the lamp is an 
illustration for disciples. We must, therefore, reject Wendt’s 
conjecture, which is otherwise quite untenable. The section 
in Mark iv. 21-25 is distinctly editorial and of no use in our 
present discussion. The third evangelist, however, is, as 
usual, when his method is clearly perceived, an invaluable 
source of information. The following facts should be noted : 

(1) The denunciation of the Pharisees in Luke xi. 42-52 
agrees almost verbally with the parallel texts in Matt, xxiii. 
23, 6, 7, 27, 4, 29-36, 13. 

(2) One of the sayings which Luke has substituted for the 
original defence of the disciples (Luke xi. 39, 40) occurs also 
in Matthew’s parallel context (Matt, xxiii. 25,26). The other 
saying (ver. 41) is not to be found in the first gospel, but 
may be adequately explained as an editorial abstract from 
Matt. vi. 2-4 and from the teaching on the subject of ablutions 
(Matt. xv. 1-20). 

(3) The parable of the Lamp, which according to our 
argument originally followed Matt, xxiii. 7, is not far off in 
the third gospel (Luke xi. 33). 

(4) Two fragments which complete the parallelism of 
Matthew’s discourse on the Pharisees follow the incident in 
the synagogue (Luke xiv. 7-14) ; and the conclusion of the 
first (ver. 11) agrees verbally with Matt, xxiii. 12. 

Now what do these facts mean ? If the source which is 
represented by the digressions was a chronological gospel, the 
original arrangement of which was necessarily upset by the 
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purpose of the evangelist to combine this source with Mark 
and to adopt the second gospel as his standard, the facts are 
perfectly intelligible in relation to the evidence already gained 
from Matthew. An address to the disciples on the Pharisees 
originally followed the conflict on the subject of ablutions. 
Luke has preserved a few fragments of this address in a 
relatively original position (Luke xi. 83, 39, 40, 42-52). The 
rest has in the meantime been omitted. He has afterwards 
occasion to return to the earlier period in his source. The 
healing of the palsy and the parables of the Mustard Seed and 
Leaven represent this earlier period (Luke xiii. 10-21), He 
reaches the incident in the synagogue (Luke xiv. 1-6); and 
passing through his source from this narrative, omitting what 
cannot be introduced for editorial reasons, he comes again to 
the discourse on the Pharisees. He selects the two fragments 
before omitted and inserts them here, adapting the incident 
to its sequel (Luke xiv. 1). His method is perfectly clear. 
There is absolutely no difficulty which remains to be overcome. 
The omissions both of Matthew and of Luke will be accounted 
for in the notes on the different paragraphs. The evidence is 
complete and decisive. The discourse in the first gospel is 
fragmentary. Its original design can be detected. The design 
is brought nearer to completion by sayings which are free for 
this purpose ; and finally Luke completes the parallelism, 
rounds off the discourse, and reveals its original situation. 
One question may be asked in conclusion. If all this is true, 
why has the truth never yet been recognised ? The answer is 
that the critics have made the fundamental mistake of taking 
for granted, as the result of an imperfect induction, that the 
apostolic source was a fragmentary collection of logia, either 
unrelated to the second gospel, or related as a small con¬ 
stituent. They have not kept their eyes open. 

a.—The recognition of the authority of the Scribes and 
Pharisees as the representatives of Moses is quite in the 
manner of Jesus. He corrects a possible misconception. He 
again distinguishes the commandments of God from the tradi¬ 
tions of men. Wendt takes for granted that the teaching in 
this paragraph had originally no connection with the denun¬ 
ciation of the Pharisees. His criticism is therefore arbitrary 
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and mistaken. He omits the allusion to the Pharisees in ver. 2 
and rejects altogether ver. 4 and vv. 6, 7 fl . 1 According to Weiss, 
the passage from ver. 8 to ver. 12 is ‘ undoubtedly extraneous.’ 2 
He is right as far as ver. 11 is concerned, but otherwise he is far 
astray. Wendt omits ‘ which is in heaven ' (ver. 9) and ‘ even 
the Christ ’ (ver. 10). He is sometimes hypercritical. Luke 
has preserved parallel sayings in cli. xi. 46, 48. The rest of 
the paragraph is of less value to his readers. 

b. —The aim of Jesus is to show that righteousness excludes 
self-display, but He begins as usual by making a distinction. 
The righteousness of His disciples must be visible. Wendt 
puts the city into an appendix. 3 According to Weiss the saying 
was derived from oral tradition. 4 The description of the eye 
as the lamp of the body in Luke xi. 84-36 will afterwards 
be found in its proper context. Wendt keeps this passage as 
an introduction to the denunciation of the Pharisees, 5 a subject 
to which it bears no relation. 

c. —Wendt retains Matt. vi. 1-6, 16-18 in the Sermon on 
the Mount; but, as has already been shown, this section is 
historically unintelligible in the earlier period of the ministry, 
and completes the thought that the righteousness of the dis¬ 
ciples must be visible. According to J. Estlin Carpenter, ‘ in 
the regulations for pious observance, for alms and prayer and 
fasting, as a kind of religious duty or sacred service, we hear 
the voice of later ecclesiastical usage.’ 6 We hear many strange 
voices when we listen to the negative critic, whose standard of 
judgment is subjective. Luke has omitted the regulations, 
but certainly not because he hears in them the voice of later 
ecclesiastical usage. He cannot conveniently introduce them, 
and they do not seem conducive to edification. The Pharisees 
are not in vogue among the Gentiles. 

d. — The introduction to the fragments in Luke xiv. 7-14 
(ver. 7 and ver. 12) is in each case clearly editorial. The incident 
in the synagogue has been adapted to the fragments, and the 

1 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 185. 

* Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 2G7. 

1 Die Lehre Jesu , Erster Theil, S. 174. 

* Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 274. 

‘ Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 104. 

* The First Three Gospels, p. 96. 
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fragments have received an editorial heading to adapt them 
to the earlier incident. If the teaching presupposes a feast, a 
marriage feast is demanded (ver. 8); but the truth is that these 
fragments were delivered, not at a feast of any kind, but in a 
private address to the disciples. They form a contrast to the 
practice of the Pharisees, who loved the chief places at feasts, 
and were not benevolent at their dinners. The conclusion of 
the first has been preserved by Matthew in ch. xxiii. 12. He 
omits the fragments themselves, because one of his charac¬ 
teristics is the adaptation of Christ’s teaching to the supposed 
requirements of secular life. 

e.— The disciples have been assured of a recompense from 
the Father, if not in this life, at least in the resurrection of 
the just; and now the destiny of the Pharisees is predicted. 
They have their reward in this life, but the Judgment Day is 
at hand. The parallelism is still continued. Matthew’s order 
is distinctly preferable to Luke’s. Luke has broken up his 
original, and the result is some confusion. Luke xi. 52 e.g. 
is an impossible climax, but, on the other hand, makes the 
transition easy from the last fragment (Luke xiv. 14) to the 
rest of the woes. Matt. v. 33-37 probably followed in the 
original Matt, xxiii. 22. The following passages have been 
omitted by Luke on account of his Gentile readers : Matt, xxiii. 
15, 16-22; v. 34-37. Matt, xxiii. 24 is similar to a text 
already introduced (Luke vi. 39). Matthew’s version con¬ 
tains probably a few secondary variations. (1) An editorial 
enlargement may be detected in ver. 29 (cf. Luke xi. 47). 
The allusion to the righteous is an anticipation of ver. 35. 
(2) A quotation has been turned into a direct and personal 
announcement in ver. 34. Luke has certainly preserved the 
original, but has substituted ‘ apostles ’ for ‘ wise men and 
scribes ’ (Luke xi. 49). (3) Zachariah has been identified 
with the son of Barachiah, who perished at the conquest of 
Gamala in the war which destroyed Jerusalem. (4) ‘ The 
righteous blood ’ (ver. 35) has been substituted for ‘ the blood of 
all the prophets ’ (Luke xi. 50), because Abel the righteous is 
not supposed to be a prophet. Finally, Matthew has detached 
the lament over Jerusalem (vv. 37-39) from its original context, 
as we shall afterwards see; and Mark has recorded a mere 
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extract from the discourse. He is much less interested in the 
logia than in the incidents, and at the period which he has 
reached he is hastening to the history of the Passion. 


§ 32 .—A Series of Catch-Questions 

Since the arrival of Jesus in Jerusalem, He has excited 
the antagonism of the classes, and now they manifest their 
antipathy. They endeavour to catch Him in His talk. The 
Herodians come with the Pharisees and artfully inquire, * Is 
it lawful to pay tribute to Caesar or not ? ’ They hope to gain 
their end, whatever the answer may be. The Sadducees next 
come, -with much conceit of superior wisdom. They expect to 
confound the enthusiast. They go away disappointed, with a 
subject for private reflection. The last inquirer is a Scribe. 
He wants Jesus to define the preparation which is necessary 
for the coming kingdom of God. The traditions of the elders 
have already been peremptorily set aside, but will Jesus recog¬ 
nise the law and the Jewish privilege ? A cunning question 
may provoke an unsusjjecting and imprudent reply. The 
Scribe, like the others, is baffled. The crafty wisdom of the 
schools is no match for the intuition of the Prophet. The 
questions are subtle ; the answers are supreme. If the Phari¬ 
sees and Sadducees and Herodians were emissaries of the 
chief priests and rulers, the report might well be handed in, 
‘ Never man spake like this man ’ (John vii. 46). 

We have now to show that these narratives were contained 
in the apostolic source, and that the context we have fixed 
upon is correct. Their claim to be regarded as constituents 
of the source is established by the following evidence. (1) 
The significance of the statement in Luke xi. 53, 54 cannot be 
mistaken by any student of the gospels whose attention is 
directed to the subject. If this statement was contained in 
the source, the sequel was a series of catch-questions. If the 
statement is purely editorial, the inference still remains. (2) 
One narrative of the series is in the second digression. The 
account of the lawyer who asked the question, ‘ What shall I 
do to inherit eternal life ? ’ has certainly been taken from the 
apostolic Bource, and is not in its original position (Luke x. 
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25-87). It is parallel to a narrative which Mark includes in 
the series (Mark xii. 28-34). The two cases are in some 
respects different; but Luke indirectly identifies them, for in 
ch. xx. 19-40, when he is following Mark, he deliberately omits 
the case of the Scribe. He avoids editorial repetition. (3) 
The three narratives of the series are inseparable. If one was 
contained in the source, the others may be confidently inferred. 
A series is presupposed by Luke’s statement, and Mark guaran¬ 
tees the succession. (4) The selection of one narrative and 
the omission of the others can be explained without any diffi¬ 
culty. The lawyer is one of the wise and understanding 
(Luke x. 21). He is therefore selected as an illustration. 
The other two narratives are omitted, because they are not 
useful as illustrations, and because Luke intends to return to 
Mark. The omission is merely provisional. What, then, we 
proceed to inquire, was the original context ? If our recon¬ 
struction of the source is reliable, the question is merely one 
of precedence. Luke’s statement follows the denunciation of 
the Pharisees ; in the second gospel this order is reversed. 
"Which represents the original ? The evidence seems at first 
sight in favour of Mark, who accounts for the warning against 
the Pharisees by the attempts to catch Jesus in His talk—a 
much more probable view of the history than that which is 
involved in the statement of Luke, who apparently assumes 
that the attempts were provoked by the denunciation. It is 
scarcely conceivable that the Pharisees, after listening to the 
terrible invective, should proceed to ask such questions ; and, 
on the other hand, if the questions were provoked by the 
earlier incidents, as Mark explicitly declares (Mark xii. 12,13), 
the subsequent warning is intelligible. In favour of Luke’s 
sequence, however, the following facts should be noticed. (1) 
The warning in the second gospel is simply an extract from 
Christ’s teaching, and is not related to the questions. Jesus 
does not warn His disciples against the malice and cunning 
of the Pharisees, but against their ostentation and hypocrisy. 
(2) The denunciation, as we have decided, was not delivered 
at a feast in presence of the Scribes and Pharisees, but formed 
part of a private instruction, suggested by the conflict concern¬ 
ing the traditions of the elders. (3) On the supposition that 
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Luke’s sequence is primary, Mark’s divergence from the source 
can be explained. He has already in ch. vii. 1-23 recorded 
the conflict with the Pharisees, and now, when he reaches its 
original context, he carries forward the private instruction, 
partly to preserve the historical connection between the ques¬ 
tioning and the earlier incidents, and partly to illustrate by 
contrast the piety and self-sacrifice of the poor widow (Mark xii. 
41-44). Considering all the facts, we cannot hesitate to con¬ 
clude that Luke is the more reliable authority; and in such a 
case the statement in Luke xi. 53, 54 is to be explained, not 
by the woes, of which the Pharisees were ignorant, but rather, 
as in the second gospel, by the earlier incidents, and especially 
by the rejection of the Pharisaic traditions. 

b. —The prelude to the first question, though hypocritical, 
is noticeable as a compliment to Christ’s fearlessness. Luke 
avoids the ambiguous acknowledgment, ‘ Thou carest not for 
any one ’ (Mark xii. 14). He substitutes an interpretation, 

4 Thou acceptest not the person of any ’ (Luke xx. 21). A 
good example of the free fidelity with which Matthew and 
Luke reproduce the narratives of Mark, is afforded by their 
account of this incident. Each uses a different word to indi¬ 
cate the character of the questioners. According to Mark, 
Jesus knew their ‘hypocrisy’ (viro/cpuris, ver. 15), according to 
Luke their ‘craftiness’ ( iravovp^ia , Luke xx. 23), according to 
Matthew their ‘ wickedness ’ (irovTjpia, Matt. xxii. 18). A hasty 
reader might conclude that the three evangelists have in¬ 
dependently recorded a common tradition. The tradition- 
hypothesis has still, through the influence of Dr. Westcott, a 
number of English adherents. But Matthew and Luke show 
clearly that they found the word ‘ hypocrisy ’ in their source; 
for, according to Matthew, when Jesus perceived their wicked¬ 
ness, He said, ‘ Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? ’ (ver. 18) ; and 
Luke states at the beginning of the narrative that the ques¬ 
tioners were spies, who feigned themselves to be righteous 
(ver. 20). Luke has no knowledge of the first gospel, and 
Matthew has no knowledge of the third, but the second is 
their common standard. 

c. —The variations of Matthew and Luke are here again 
purely editorial. Matthew adds that the new incident 


o 
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happened ‘ on that day ’ (ver. 23), and that when the multitudes 
heard Christ’s reply they were astonished at His teaching (ver. 
33). He substitutes 1 Moses said ’ for ‘ Moses wrote unto us ’ 
(ver. 24), and ‘ in the resurrection ’ for ‘ when they shall rise 
from the dead ’ (ver. 28). He omits ‘ In the book of Moses in 
the place concerning the bush,’ and the last words, ‘ Ye do 
greatly err.’ Luke’s variations are more significant, but not 
less clearly editorial. (1) He avoids the possible miscon¬ 
ception that all will attain to the resurrection from the dead 
and will be like the angels (Luke xx. 35). (2) He enlarges 

the allusion to the angels. To be like angels means, accord¬ 
ing to him, not merely to be free from marriage relationships, 
but also to die no more, and to be sons of God (ver. 36). (3) 

He defines the sons of God as sons of the resurrection (ver. 36). 
This does not necessarily exclude the sonship of believers on 
earth, but is rather parallel to Eom. viii. 19-23. The 
ethical relationship, however, is not prominent. (4) He adds 
to Mark xii. 27, ‘ for all live unto him ’—an addition 
which is quite foreign to the subject. 

d. —Matthew’s version of the third incident is different in 
some respects from Mark’s ; and as our argument requires us 
to define clearly the relation of the one to the other, we must 
examine the details. The question is, Has Matthew taken 
his version from the apostolic source or from Mark ? The 
variations seem at first sight so great as to exclude the latter 
alternative. The law’yer in Matthew’s version is a different 
soit of man from Mark’s Scribe. The Scribe assented to 
Christ’s summary of the law: he answered discreetly, and 
was not far from the kingdom of God (Mark xii. 34); but the 
awyer was not commended. He received a curt reply, and 
went away baffled like the cunning Sadducees and Herodians. 
If Matthew is following Mark as his standard, what reason 
can he have for so freely revising the original ? If all 
questions were as easily answered, there would be few enigmas. 
The reason is to be found in the context. The other 
questioners were malicious men, and they were sent to Jesus 
as the result of a conference among the Pharisees (Matt. xxii. 
15); but according to Mark, if the Scribe had a bad motive 
at first, he restrained his tongue from evil and his lips from 
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speaking guile. He was disarmed by the great answers of 
Jesus. This seems to Matthew to he inconsistent. He does 
not believe that the lawyer abandoned his mischievous purpose. 
On the contrary, he considers him to be a serpent, one of the 
offspring of vipers ; and therefore he omits the extenuating 
circumstances. It is simply a case of omission. As far as 
the difference of character is concerned, there is no reason 
whatever to assume that Matthew takes his narrative from 
the apostolic source. And the rest of the variations are 
insignificant. Matthew explicitly declares that the lawyer 
represented the conspiracy (vv. 34, 35). He omits the intro¬ 
duction to the two commandments, ‘ Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord 
our God, the Lord is one’ (Mark xii. 29). He omits ‘ with 
all thy strength ’ (Mark xii. 30), because strength is not 
co-ordinate with the heart and soul and mind. He sub¬ 
stitutes ‘ On these two commandments hangeth the whole law 
and the prophets ’ for ‘ There is none other commandment 
greater than these.’ We conclude that the variations are 
purely editorial. 

A more difficult question now arises for discussion. 
Can Luke’s lawyer be identified with Mark’s Scribe ? I 
submit the following facts. (1) The similarity of the nar¬ 
ratives is so obvious that, if the differences in detail 
can be accounted for, the two men must be regarded as 
identical. The lawyer, like the Scribe, whatever his ultimate 
condition may have been, had at first a mischievous purpose. 
As Luke says, he tempted Jesus (Luke x. 25). In each 
narrative the two commandments are quoted ; and the 
lawyer, like the Scribe, is commended because he answered 
discreetly (ver. 28). (2) A few of the details in Mark’s narrative 
are scarcely compatible with the context. If the Scribe, as 
the context requires, approached Jesus not merely with a 
bad purpose, but also with a sense of previous defeat, he seems 
to be too much commended. The commendation, no doubt, is 
a feature which is common to Mark and Luke; but Mark 
enlarges it with the statement that the Scribe was not far 
from the kingdom of God, and there is little if anything in 
his version to indicate the truth that the man was really a 
hypocrite. He is introduced like a wolf, and goes away like 
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a lamb. Matthew has observed this fact, and has made a 
necessary correction. We have, therefore, good reason to 
believe that Mark’s version of the incident is secondary. (3) 
The version which Luke has preserved is authenticated by the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. Wendt, indeed, is of quite a 
different opinion. He accepts the parable, but rejects its 
historical setting, which, he says, has been borrowed from 
Mark. 1 His argument may be briefly stated as follows. The 
parable was intended to secure the concession that an Israelite 
may have a Samaritan for his neighbour; but this sense of 
the parable is obscured by its setting, for in ver. 29 the question 
is, ‘ Who is the neighbour whom one is to love ? ’ and the 
answer should be, ‘ He who fell among the robbers ’ (cf. vv. 
36, 37). Again, the parable was originally an example of the 
conduct by which one becomes neighbour to another ; and the 
setting makes it an example of the fulfilment of duty towards 
one who is already a neighbour. These, Wendt declares, are 
obvious incongruities. The parable has been taken from the 
apostolic source, and therefore the setting is editorial: it has 
been borrowed from Mark. In arguing thus, Wendt is 
deceived by the requirements of his theory that the apostolic 
source "was a collection of logia, entirely unrelated to the 
second gospel. He finds coincidences of expression and 
incident, and these seem to be incompatible ■with the theory; 
but Luke was unquestionably acquainted with the second 
gospel, which indeed he uses as his standard, and so the co¬ 
incidences may be explained as reminiscences of Mark, com¬ 
bined with apostolic material. Since the theory is not to be 
abandoned, the explanation must be correct. Unfortunately, 
however, for Wendt’s reasoning, the theory is quite untenable, 
as this volume has already abundantly proved; and in the 
case before us the explanation is by no means convincing. 
The fragment which remains when the setting is rejected, is 
like a body without the head. Wendt passes immediately from 
the first clause of ver. 25 to the second clause of ver. 29, and 
includes the whole of the parable. According to the supposi¬ 
tion a certain lawyer stood up and tempted Jesus, saying, 

‘ Who is my neighbour ? ’ But surely this is unintelligible. 

1 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 03-9G. 
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The question is a very peculiar one, and must have been sug¬ 
gested by something that either Jesus or the lawyer had 
already said. The setting which is rejected by Wendt affords 
an explanation of the mystery. Luke leaves the key in the 
door ; and instead of throwing away the key, as Wendt has 
done for the sake of a theory, we ought rather to accept it and 
be thankful. Again, the discovery that the parable is incom¬ 
patible with its setting, is due to a misapprehension. Wendt 
seems to forget that the lawyer came tempting Jesus. When 
he asked the question, ‘ Who is my neighbour ? ’ he was not 
anxious to love anybody. He was precisely in the position 
presupposed by the parable; for he did not believe that tlic 
Gentiles and Samaritans could be heirs of the kingdom of 
God, and his purpose was to provoke an imprudent reply. 
Jesus did not merely answer a question; He answered the 
question of this particular Scribe, who "was a mischievous man. 
He detected the thought of the Scribe, and in His reply—a 
word most fitly spoken—He defeated the man’s cunning, and 
administered a scathing rebuke. Wendt’s criticism is almost 
pedantic. He exaggerates a verbal incongruity, and overlooks 
the inner unity of the narrative. We must therefore maintain 
that Luke’s version is authenticated by the parable. The state¬ 
ment that the man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
(ver. 30) confirms the conclusion that Jesus was at the time in 
Jerusalem. (4) Luke’s version of the incident is much more 
than Mark’s in agreement with the historical situation. We 
have already noticed the defects of Mark’s account. Luke’s 
version is entirely appropriate. The lawyer is not commended 
for his moral disposition, but simply for an accurate quotation. 
The disposition which is presupposed by his question, is 
exposed and rebuked in the parable ; and the question itself 
takes its place in the hostile succession. The lawyer’s aim is 
to bring forward the subject of the law in relation to the 
kingdom of God; and when his first question fails, he pro¬ 
pounds immediately another, suggested by the failure of the 
first—a question which is more direct and thus throws light on 
its predecessor, but one w’hich, being more direct, exhibits the 
defects of its qualities. The aim of the man is perfectly 
apparent, and does not escape the keen eye of Jesus, who 
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replies with consummate wisdom. (5) When Luke in the later 
period reaches Mark’s series of narratives, he omits the case of 
the Scribe, and simply records the statement which is made by 
Mark in conclusion (Luke xx. 40, cf. Mark xii. 34). This state¬ 
ment proves clearly that Luke has the second gospel before him, 
and intentionally omits the case of the Scribe. For what rea¬ 
son ? Since Matthew has revised the original on account of its 
apparent incompatibility with the context, Luke may for the 
same reason have omitted the original; but he does not hesi¬ 
tate to revise Mark’s narratives, and the account of the Scribe, 
as Matthew has shown, lends itself readily to revision. The 
true reason probably is, that he identifies the lawyer with the 
Scribe and avoids editorial repetition. In view of these facts 
we may claim the conclusion that the two narratives are 
historically identical, that Luke’s version represents the ori¬ 
ginal, and that Mark for the sake of edification has omitted 
the invidious parable. 


§ 33 .—The Son of David 

We have no direct evidence that the three brief narratives 
now to be considered were contained in the apostolic source. 
We accept them on the authority of Mark. If the reader in¬ 
sists upon direct and decisive evidence, he is at liberty to ex¬ 
clude these narratives : they are not at all necessary for our 
argument; but if he suspects, as he has certainly reason to 
suspect, that the second gospel is a combination of versions, 
he will probably be willing to grant that the indirect evidence 
is sufficient. 

At present we are concerned only with the first of the 
three. The interest of this narrative is out of proportion to 
its dimensions. We cannot infer from the teaching that 
Jesus had publicly announced his Messianic mission ; but this 
at least is involved, that He thought of Himself as Messiah, 
that He pondered the Old Testament prophecies, and that 
although the Christ He was not the Son of David. The 
question has a personal significance. The reasoning is not 
merely an exercise of exegetical ingenuity. The purpose of 
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the Speaker plainly is to persuade His hearers that Messiah 
need not be descended from David ; and if He Himself was 
David’s Son, the narrative is altogether unintelligible. The 
fact is worthy of notice that, according to the testimony of the 
fourth gospel, when Jesus was in Jerusalem at the feast of 
Tabernacles, His personality was discussed (John vii. 25-29). 
Matthew and Luke have reproduced this fragment from the 
second gospel. Their variations are purely editorial. Mat¬ 
thew omits the clause,‘As he taught in the temple.’ Accord¬ 
ing to him the question was addressed to the Pharisees. For 
‘ the common people heard him gladly ’ he substitutes the 
statement, taken from Mark xii. 34, that ‘ no one was able to 
answer him a word, neither durst any man from that day 
ask him anymore questions’ (Matt. xxii. 46). The motive 
is here quite obvious. Matthew infers that Christ’s question 
was addressed to the questioners immediately after their 
defeat. Luke substitutes * they ’ for ‘ the Scribes,’ because the 
case of the Scribe has been omitted by him, and ‘ in the book 
of Psalms ’ for ‘ in the Holy Spirit ’ to make the allusion 
more definite, and perhaps because he believes that the Holy 
Spirit is the special gift of Christ. The concluding statement, 
which he omits, was certainly in his source; for according to 
him the warning against the Scribes v 7 as delivered in the 
hearing of all the people (Luke xx. 45). 

§ 34.— The Widow's Mites 

Little can be said about the poor widow. The fragment 
has become isolated in the history. "Wendt suggests that it 
was originally used as an example by Jesus in connection with 
the statement regarding the Pharisees that they devour widows’ 
houses 1 (Mark xii. 40) ; but since Mark xii. 38-40 is a mere 
extract from Christ’s teaching, and has been removed from 
its original position, apparently to illustrate by contrast the 
case of the widow, and since Matthew and Luke in their larger 
presentation of the discourse make no allusion to the devour¬ 
ing of widows’ houses, the conjecture can scarcely be adopted 

1 Die Lehre Jcsu, Erstar Theil, S. 41, cf. The Teaching of Jesus, vol.i. p. 113. 
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■with any degree of assurance. The allusion in Mark xii. 40 
may quite as well be an editorial anticipation of the example. 
Matthew has omitted the fragment. He adapts Christ’s 
teaching to the supposed requirements of secular and eccle¬ 
siastical life, and the piety of the poor widow who cast all her 
living into the treasury might seem to him more worthy of 
imitation than her liberality. 


§ 35 .—The Temple made without Hands 

In the second gospel the reply of Jesus is reported as a 
prediction that the Temple would he destroyed : ‘ Seest thou 
these great buildings ? there shall not he left here one stone 
upon another, which shall not be thrown down’ (Mark xiii. 2). 
I venture to suggest that this is an editorial interpretation. 
The attention of the reader is invited to the following facts. 
(1) Matthew and Luke agree with Mark, but they are not 
independent authorities. They are following the second gospel 
as their standard, and simply reproduce Mark’s report (Matt, 
xxiv. 1, 2; Luke xxi. 5, 6). (2) The connection of this 

fragment with the apocalyptic discourse in Mark xiii. 3-37 is 
purely editorial; for the subject of the discourse, as Matthew 
indirectly declares (Matt. xxiv. 3), and as our analysis will 
prove, was the coming of the kingdom of God, and the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem was not even mentioned as an episode. 
(3) When Jesus was before the chief priests and the council, 
some of the witnesses testified that they had heard Him say, 
‘ I will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and in 
three days I will build another made without hands ’ (Mark 
xiv. 58 ; Matt. xxvi. 61). This evidence could scarcely be fic¬ 
titious. It is described by the evangelist as false witness, but 
to suppose that the accusers were guilty of perjury is an 
extreme and unnecessary hypothesis. It was simply a case of 
misunderstanding. The quotation authenticates itself. Now 
obviously the exclamation of the disciples when they passed 
out of the Temple with Jesus might suggest as a reply the 
saying which was afterwards quoted as an accusation, and 
quite as obviously the report which Mark gives of the reply 
may be a paraphrase or interpretation. The question is, Have 
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we any reason to believe that Mark has thus modified the 
original ? If the apostolic source contained an account of the 
trial, the saying which was quoted against Jesus would probably 
be also recorded in its historical context; and if, on the other 
hand, as the critics believe, the source contained no account 
of the Passion, the probability still remains, for a saying so 
pregnant would not be likely to be excluded from any collec¬ 
tion of the logia. In the fourth gospel indeed we are told dis¬ 
tinctly that when the Jews demanded a sign after the purging 
of the Temple, Jesus said, ‘ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up ’ (John ii. 19). This is unmistakably 
the later accusation, and so far our argument is confirmed; 
but the context of the saying in the fourth gospel is different 
from that of the prediction in Mark, and the explicit testimony 
of the fourth evangelist seems therefore to forbid the conjec¬ 
ture that the prediction was originally the saying. The con¬ 
text of the saying in the fourth gospel has, however, already 
been recognised as editorial. When the Jews demanded a 
sign Jesus did not say in reply, ‘Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up.’ He did not grant any sort of 
sign. On the contrary, as we have seen, He reproached the 
Jews for their lack of intellectual and moral perception, and 
sternly rebuked the demand. But if the context in the fourth 
gospel is editorial, and if the saying was recorded in the source 
before the quotation at the trial, we have really some reason 
to believe that Mark has modified the original; for the only 
other context available is that of the prediction in the second 
gospel. Mark’s sequel moreover is editorial. The apocalyptic 
discourse did not originally follow T the exclamation of the dis¬ 
ciples as they passed with their Master out of the Temple. 
The connection is not historical. A motive is therefore 
apparent for the change which according to the supposition 
has been effected. Mark washes to pass to the discourse. He 
believes that w'hen Jesus said, ‘ Destroy this temple that is 
made with hands, and in three days I will build another made 
without hands,’ He predicted the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and so for the sake of transition he adopts a less mysterious 
reading. He substitutes an interpretation for the text. 

The history of this text in our gospels is interesting and 
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worthy of notice. Two interpretations have been preserved, 
one of them prosaic and the other allegorical. Mark finds in 
the text a prediction of the destruction of the Temple ; and ac¬ 
cording to the fourth evangelist Jesus ‘ spake of the temple of 
his body.’ Theologians may accept one of these explanations 
if they please, or both if the two can be combined ; but the 
critic whose aim is historical truth must remind theologians 
of the fact that the text is not a prediction, but simply a 
statement of the thought that the Temple, although God’s house 
—a house of prayer for all the nations—is not essential to 
religion, that ceremonial is insignificant in comparison with 
the weightier matters of the law, that God is Spirit, and that 
they who worship Him must worship in spirit and truth. 

§ 36 .—A Prediction of Judgment 

In our analysis of Luke’s second digression and recon¬ 
struction of the source which it represents we have reached 
ch. xii. 2, and are entering now a dark labyrinth which has 
never been successfully explored. Luke almost seems to be 
conscious of the difficulty which the students of a distant 
critical age would find in his editorial method ; for on the 
entrance gate he has inscribed these words, ‘ There is nothing 
covered up, that shall not be revealed : and hid, that shall 
not be known.’ The assurance seems almost specially designed 
for the consolation and encouragement of the critic. The 
failure of scholars to pass through the windings of the laby¬ 
rinth has hitherto been due to the fact that they have not 
perceived Luke’s method. His digressions represent the 
apostolic source, a gospel complete in itself, and not a mere 
collection of logia. He preserves as far as possible the 
sequence of this source, but finds rearrangement necessary. 
For, in the first place, the source contains many narratives 
which have already been taken from the second gospel, and 
repetition must always be avoided ; and secondly, he intends 
to return to Mark as his standard, and to reproduce Mark’s 
account of the last events in Jerusalem. But the apostolic 
source contains also an account of the later period with 
additional incidents and logia, and this additional material 
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must either be combined with Mark’s narratives seriatim, or 
carried back to the earlier digressions and arranged for the 
sake of edification. Without altogether rejecting the first of 
these methods, Luke finds the second more convenient. His 
digressions accordingly exhibit the characteristics which have 
already been noted. They preserve an historical sequence and 
outline, allowance being made for omissions, but contain also 
many interpolations derived for the most part from the later 
period of the ministry. This statement has already been 
verified in the course of our critical investigation. We know, 
therefore, what to expect in advancing to the section before 
us. We have the clue in our hands, and may reasonably hope 
that the evangelist’s promise will be fulfilled. I submit the 
following facts: 

(1) From the beginning of the section to Luke xii. 59, 
the succession is editorial and not apostolic. A number of 
loose fragments have here been artificially combined. Luke 
xii. 10 has already been placed in its original context, and 
the subject of the rest of the discourse from ver. 2 to ver. 12 
is obviously not hypocrisy. These verses could not origin¬ 
ally follow ver. 1 ; the connection is simply verbal. Again, 
from ver. 13 to ver. 34 the subject is Christ’s doctrine of 
riches, and from ver. 35 to ver. 48 the subject is the 
coming of the kingdom. That these discourses w T ere 
addressed to the disciples one after the other without any 
interval, and in the case of the second without an historical 
suggestion, is in itself exceedingly improbable. The discourse 
on riches is introduced by an incident, and is therefore less 
clearly an editorial interpolation, but the incident is merely 
an introduction, retained for the sake of the discourse. The 
three subjects are distinct. The connection is too remote to 
be historical. A motive is apparent for the combination, 
since Luke wishes to preserve the teaching set free by his 
editorial method. We thus reach the conclusion that the 
evangelist has strung the jewels together with a charge to 
the twelve as his thread. Finally, the fragments from ver. 
49 to ver. 53 are extracts from a later context; the fragment 
on spiritual meteorology (vv. 54-57) has already been placed 
in its historical setting, and the conclusion on the subject of 
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forgiveness is, notwithstanding Wendt, an unmistakably alien 
addition (vv. 58, 59). When the original situation of each 
fragment is discovered, the argument will be complete and 
decisive. In the meantime, provisionally, our statement may 
be claimed as a fact. 

(2) In the section which follows from ch. xiii. 1 to ch. xiv. 35 
a significant sequence is observable. In this section, as 
in the last, we can detect a number of interpolations. The 
following passages have already been located in the history : 
the healing of the daughter of Abraham (Luke xiii. 10-17), 
the parables of the Mustard Seed and Leaven (vv. 18-21), 
the raising of the Sabbath question in the synagogue 
(xiv. 1-0), the two fragments from the discourse on the 
Pharisees (vv. 7-14). The parable o^the Fig Tree has been 
introduced by the evangelist to illustrate the necessity of 
repentance (Luke xiii. 0-9). The parable of the Great Feast 
(Luke xiv. 15-24) is another interpolation suggested by the 
preceding fragment. The historical situation of these passages 
will soon be discovered. In the meantime they may be pro¬ 
visionally set aside. What, then, are the incidents which 
remain ? An account is first given of a few doctrinaires who 
believed, like Job's comforters, that calamities are providential 
dispensations, intended for the punishment of sin. They 
came to Jesus with their comfortable piety, and received 
an unexpected electric shock; for He emphatically replied, 
‘ Except ye repent, } 7 e shall all likewise perish.’ The question 
is next asked and answered, ‘ Lord, are they few that be 
saved?’ (Luke xiii. 23-30). According to the evangelist, 
Jesus is on His w-ay through cities and villages, teaching, and 
journejing to Jerusalem (ver. 22) ; but the journey to Jeru¬ 
salem after the delivery of the parables at the seaside has 
already received its place in the history, and the heading in 
ver. 22 is merely an indication that two sources are being 
combined. Luke does not expressly say that he is combining 
the apostolic source with Mark, but this heading is a clear 
intimation of the fact; for the journey is a reminiscence of 
the second gospel to which the evangelist intends to return, 
and is run through the apostolic material to make the whole 
work more compact. Jesus is at present in Jerusalem. He 
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has publicly declared that repentance is the only means of 
escape from impending judgment; and now one asks, appa¬ 
rently for the sake of obtaining more information concern¬ 
ing this judgment which according to Jesus will soon he 
inliicted, ‘ Lord, are they few that he saved ? ’ A motive 
is provided for the question when the two narratives are thus 
brought together; and since the intervening material is 
editorial, there is nothing to keep them apart. The next 
narrative in the series is an account of a warning which Jesus 
received from the Pharisees (Luke xiii. 31-83), and to this is 
added a brief address to Jerusalem (vv. 34, 35). Now 
obviously tie first of these fragments presupposes that Jesus 
is not in Jerusalem ; for the jurisdiction of Herod extended 
only to Peraea and Galilee, and according to the explicit 
declaration of Jesus, He was safe at the time of the warning, 
as it could not be that a prophet should perish out of Jeru¬ 
salem. And quite as obviously the brief invocation which 
follows is impossible as an historical sequel ; for the reception 
anticipated in ver. 35 is different from the reception to 
which He looked forward when He delivered the sa3 T ing in 
ver. 33. The truth is, as we shall afterwards see, that the 
address fcf Jerusalem belongs properly to a later context, and 
is here an editorial addition. We therefore find as the result 
of our analysis that Jesus has left Jerusalem and is either in 
Peraea or Galilee ; and now we have reached the end of the 
series. Great multitudes are going with Jesus, and He warns 
them to count the cost of discipleship (Luke xiv. 25-35). In 
the fourth gospel a similar discourse is recorded after the 
last entry into Jerusalem (John xii. 20-32). The thought is 
identical, and the agreement is in a few details verbal. The 
apostolic source has already been found to coincide in its 
general outline with the history presented in the fourth gos¬ 
pel. The full extent of this coincidence is not yet apparent, 
and cannot be shown in this volume ; but the agreement is 
already sufficiently obvious to justify the provisional con¬ 
clusion that the teaching in Luke xiv. 25-35 was associated in 
the apostolic source with the last entry into Jerusalem. A 
sequence has therefore been discovered which has every ap¬ 
pearance of being historical. Jesus is at first in Jerusalem, 
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then He leaves the city, and goes into Peraea or Galilee, and 
finally He returns to bepresent at the last feast of the Passover. 

(3) We now turn to a narrative which Matthew alone 
has preserved. In ch. xvii. 24-27 he gives an account of an 
incident which happened in Capernaum before the last Pass- 
over in Jerusalem. This incident has been taken from the 
apostolic source, and has been inserted in the outline of the 
second gospel. The context is not Matthew’s, but Mark’s. A 
reason must, however, be found for the insertion of the incident 
in this particular position ; and the only possible reason is 
that in the apostolic source, from which the narrative has 
been taken, it was connected with a journey to Galilee made 
before the last Passover. But according to our analysis of 
Luke’s digression Jesus left Jerusalem after the feast of 
Tabernacles, and went into Peraea or Galilee. Apparently, 
therefore, the original context has been found. If the 
Capernaum incident in the first gospel has been taken from 
the apostolic source, and if Matthew has preserved the original 
position in recording the narrative before the last visit to 
Jerusalem—two inferences which can scarcely be disputed— 
the incident takes its place as one of the apostolic series dis¬ 
covered in Luke’s digression. 

. (4) Returning to the digression, we now note another 

incident, detached by Luke from its original context. In 
Luke x. 38-42 an account is given of a visit to Bethany. 
The context is unmistakably editorial; for after the return of 
the twelve, instead of going to Bethany, Jesus went with His 
disciples to the villages of Caesarea Philippi, and Mary is one 
of the babes to whom the Father reveals Himself (ver. 21). 
Now the visit to Bethany could scarcely be earlier than the 
last journey to Jerusalem. No earlier context is available; 
and the narrative itself, with its emphatic announcement of 
the one thing needful, and its warning against anxiety, is 
thoroughly in harmony, not merely with the later discourses, 
but also with the tone and substance of thought which one 
would expect to find in Jesus, when the end was drawing 
near. We may therefore reasonably conclude that this visit 
was made to Bethany after the journey into Galilee and before 
the last Passover in Jerusalem. 
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(5) Oar inductive argument is confirmed throughout by 
the testimony of the fourth evangelist. The coincidence of 
the discourse delivered at the entrance into Jerusalem has 
already been noted ; and now we have also to observe (a) that 
the residence in Jerusalem was prolonged for a considerable 
time after the feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 10, 37 ; x. 22) ; 
(ft) that when Jesus left Jerusalem ‘ He went away beyond 
Jordan into the place where John was at the first baptising, 
and there He abode ’ (John x. 40) ; (c) that He subsequently 
paid a visit to Bethany, the village of Martha and Mary, and 
that Martha served at the supper while Mary sat at His feet 
(John xii. 1-3) ; ( d ) that He went from Bethany to Jerusalem 
and remained in the city until the end (John xii. 12). Com¬ 
bining all these details, and attaching due weight to the 
Johannine confirmation of the argument, we gain a new series 
of incidents and logia, consisting of a prediction of judgment, 
a discourse in reply to the question, ‘ Are they few that be 
saved ? ’ a journey to Percea and a warning against Herod the 
fox, a visit to Capernaum in the days when the Temple tax 
was gathered, a visit to Bethany the village of Martha and 
Mary, and a discourse on the cost of discipleship at the last 
entrance into Jerusalem. These incidents and logia require 
to be examined more minutely, but w T e cannot hesitate to con¬ 
clude that a distinct advance has been made, and indeed that 
by keeping the clue in our hands we have passed through the 
labyrinth into the light of day. 

The claim of the prediction of judgment to be regarded as 
the first narrative in the new series may perhaps be disputed 
by the reader. If the section consists in so many cases of 
fragments combined by the evangelist, how can we be sure 
that this narrative is an historical exception ? May it not 
quite as well be a similar fragment inserted here to illustrate 
the punishment of the unforgiving? (Luke xii. 58, 59). Or, 
again, may it not belong properly to the historical sequence, 
which is represented by the healing of the daughter of 
Abraham and the parables of the Mustard Seed and Leaven ? 
(Luke xiii. 10-21). I reply (1) that the other fragments which 
have been provisionally set aside as editorial interpolations 
will be afterwards placed in their original context, whereas no 
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other context can be found for the prediction of judgment; 
(2) that the earlier sequence represented by the narratives 
above mentioned, if not altogether excluded by the recon¬ 
struction already accomplished, is definitely discredited by the 
question, ‘ Are they few that be saved ? *—a question which 
presupposes the prediction and must be viewed as the his¬ 
torical sequel. The omission of the narrative by Matthew 
and Mark is not a serious difficulty. In the case of Mark 
such omissions are not exceptional; and Matthew, having 
otherwise disposed of the teaching in reply to the question, 
‘ Are they few that be saved ? ’ must omit the introductory 
incident. 

§ 37.— The Narrow Gate 

a. —The answer to the question in the third gospel 
coincides with a fragment which Matthew has inserted in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 13,14). Matthew has reduced 
the difficulty, ‘ Enter ye in by the narrow gate.’ Luke’s word 
‘ strive ’ (aycovl&ade) is demanded by the context; for the 
necessity of repentance has been proclaimed, and repentance 
according to Jesus is not merely turning and walking, but is 
rather an athletic exercise, the endeavour of a man of violence. 
Luke has abridged the original, which undoubtedly contained 
a contrast between the two gates and two ways. He omits 
the contrast, and mentions only the narrow door for the sake 
of transition to the fragment in vv. 25-30, which was not, 
as we shall see, the original sequel. The gate has been 
turned into a door on account of ver. 25. 

b. —The sequel in our reconstruction is obviously a con¬ 
tinuation of the thought which Jesus has already expressed. 
The question is, ‘ Are they few that be saved ? ’ The answer 
has been an affirmative, and the difficulty of repentance has 
been given as a reason. In the parable of the Great Supper 
the supplementary thought is conveyed that the difficulty 
does not consist in any want of attraction, but is due to the 
worldly attachments of men. The call to repentance is a call 
to escape from impending judgment; but that is not the 
whole of the truth, for salvation is a positive as well as a 
negative. A certain man made a great supper, and bade 
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many, and they all with one consent began to make excuse. 
The narrowness is defined by the excuses. The gate and the 
way are so narrow that no one can enter with his fields or 
oxen or wife. He must choose between ihe world and the 
kingdom of God. The great supper is evidently intended to 
represent the heavenly kingdom, for it is a positive of which 
the negative is judgment; and according to the parable the 
heavenly consummation is so near that the invitations have 
already been issued, and there seems to be some likelihood of 
a lack of guests. The worldly will not accept the invitation. 
All this is undoubtedly appropriate; but the question is, 
What are the facts ? So the reader may exclaim with com¬ 
mendable dislike of exegetical or critical assumptions. I reply 
by enumerating the facts. 

(1) The parable of the Great Supper in Luke xiv. 15-24 is 
the parable of the Marriage Feast in Matt. xxii. 1-10. This is 
not a conjecture, but a fact. It is antecedently improbable 
that two parables which are so coincident in aim and outline 
and details should be historically distinct; and the differences 
can easily be accounted for. The following is a list of 
Matthew’s variations, (a) He omits the excuses. He does 
not wish to represent farming and commerce and marriage 
as preoccupations which keep men out of the kingdom. He 
adapts the teaching of Jesus to the supposed requirements of 
secular life, (b) He omits the charge to go into the streets 
and lanes, and to bring in the poor and maimed and blind 
and lame. He believes in respectability. A king’s guests, he 
thinks, should be more select. He adds, however, with an 
awkw r ard fidelity to his original, that the servants went out 
into the highways and gathered together as many as they 
found, both good and bad (ver. 10). The presence of the bad 
at the feast is an editorial addition suggested by the guests 
in the original, and intended to prepare the way for the 
parable of the Wedding Garment (vv. 11-14). (c) He inter¬ 

polates the statement that the servants were killed by the 
people who made light of the invitation, and that the king 
sent his armies, and destroyed the murderers, and burned 
their city (ver. 7). This is unmistakably an editorial allusion 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. The servants are killed in 


p 
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ver. 6, and restored to activity in vcr. 8. ( d ) He combines 

the parable of the Wedding Garment with the parable of the 
Great Supper. That these were originally distinct is proved 
by the editorial transition in ver. 10, by the absence of 
allusion to the necessity of a wedding garment in the earlier 
parable, and by the fact that the conclusion involved in the 
second parable is not the conclusion of the first. The lesson 
conveyed by the first parable is that all who do not accept the 
invitation will be excluded from the kingdom of God. Accord¬ 
ing to Matthew, however, the murderers have already been 
destroyed, and their city has been burned. The sentence of 
exclusion cannot therefore be pronounced, though required by 
the original parable. Matthew omits the conclusion, and sub¬ 
stitutes the parable of the Wedding Garment, which conveys 
the supplementary but different lesson that moral fitness is 
necessary, and not merely the acceptance of an invitation, 
if men would enter into the kingdom. ( e ) In combining 
the two parables Matthew has been compelled to make 
another alteration. The second is a parable of a marriage 
feast; the first is an account of a great supper. The 
second cannot be adapted to the first, and therefore the first 
has been adapted to the second. The great supper has been 
converted into a marriage feast, made by a king for his son. 
These variations are all manifestly secondary. Matthew’s para¬ 
ble is the same as Luke’s, and Luke has preserved the original. 

(2) Each evangelist has placed the parable in a different 
context. According to Matthew, it was addressed to the 
neople after the purging of the Temple ; according to Luke, on 
the other hand, it was delivered in a Pharisee’s house. Both 
contexts cannot be original; and the truth is that each is 
secondary. The section in the third gospel from ch. xiv. 1 
to ver. 14 has already been analysed in detail. The house, 
as we have seen, was really a synagogue. The instruction 
from ver. 7 to ver. 14 was given neither in a Pharisee’s house 
nor in a synagogue, but in a private discourse to the disciples. 
The introduction to the parable of the Great Supper is there¬ 
fore clearly editorial (Luke xiv. 15), and the context is not 
historical. Again, the parable of the Vineyard was not, as 
Matthew appears to believe, intended to teach that the 
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kingdom of God would be taken from the Jews, and given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. What Jesus taught 
was simply this, that the Pharisees on account of their per¬ 
verseness and occupation with purely personal aims could 
no longer be the keepers of the vineyard. But the parable 
of the Marriage Feast or Great Supper is obviously an 
alien addition to the thought thus emphatically conveyed by 
the other. The two have really nothing in common but 
an insignificant verbal coincidence. The connection depends 
altogether on the interpretation of the parables ; but Matthew’s 
interpretation is ecclesiastical, and the conclusion inevitably 
follows that the connection is purely editorial. 

(3) The adaptation of the parable of the Great Supper to 
the situation adopted in our reconstruction has not yet been 
sufficiently observed. We have noticed that the parable 
carries forward the thought expressed in the preceding verses ; 
but that is not the whole of the truth, for the sequel is quite 
as appropriate. The parable concludes with a sentence of 
exclusion, ‘ I say unto you, that none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper; ’ and Luke proceeds to 
describe the vain and bitter regret of those men, when the 
master of the house is risen up and hath shut the door, and 
repentance is too late (Luke xiii. 25-30). These are the facts, 
and the reader may be left to draw the conclusion. 

c.—The transition from Luke xiii. 24 to ver. 25 is so 
abrupt that we must take for granted either interpolation or 
omission. Wendt adopts the first of these alternatives. He 
passes from ver. 24 to ver. 26, rejecting ver. 25, which is, 
as he says, a reminiscence of the parable of the Ten Virgins 1 
(Matt. xxv. 10-12). Wendt usually attempts to get rid of 
his difficulties by invoking the theory of reminiscence, but 
unfortunately he seldom succeeds. In the present case the 
interpolation is unnecessary, and Luke’s motive for intro¬ 
ducing a reminiscence is not by any means obvious. He 
gains nothing : on the contrary, as Wendt admits, he makes 
the text precipitous. The truth rather is that the parable of 
the Great Supper was originally situated between ver. 24 and 
ver. 25. Ver. 25 is a rock which stands in the way of the 

1 Die Lehre Jcsu, Erster Theil, S. 131. 
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critic. Wendt proposes to use dynamite ; but such a method 
is destructive and dangerous to the critic himself, and the 
difficulty may surely be otherwise avoided. Wendt perceives 
that the parable of the Great Supper was originally a part of 
this context, for he places it after Luke xiii. 30. This situa¬ 
tion, however, is remarkable for nothing but awkwardness. 
The end is placed at the beginning, and the beginning is 
placed at the end. The natural order is inverted. By 
carrying the parable back to the difficulty, two notable ends 
are gained. We are able to scale the rock, which indeed is 
seen to be necessary ; and the continuity of the discourse is 
preserved. If the question is asked why Luke has omitted the 
parable, the answer is perfectly evident and equally satis¬ 
factory. He does not omit the parable : he simply reserves it 
to illustrate by example the blessedness of inviting to a dinner 
or supper the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind 
(Luke xiv. 13). A few facts still require to be noted. (1) 
Luke xiii. 25-27 has been partly preserved by Matthew in 
ch. vii. 22, 23. Matthew’s text is secondary. He adapts 
the original to the warning against the false prophets 
(Matt. vii. 15). The call to enter in by the narrow gate and 
to walk on the narrow way is introduced almost immediately 
before (Matt. vii. 13, 14). (2) Matthew has also preserved 

Luke xiii. 28, 29. He has inserted this fragment in the 
narrative of the centurion’s son, and has modified both the 
narrative and the fragment in adapting the one to the other 
(Matt. viii. 11, 12). According to the original narrative, as 
we have seen, the centurion sent elders of the Jews to Jesus. 
This detail has been omitted by Matthew on account of the 
fragment, which is, as he believes, a prophetic intimation of 
the rejection of the Jews and the ingathering of the Gentiles. 
And, on the other hand, the text has been modified to convey 
more clearly the interpretation; for the Jews are described as 
‘ the sons of the kingdom ’ who shall be cast forth into the 
outer darkness (ver. 12). The meaning, however, simply is, 
that although the excuses of the impenitent may become earnest 
pleas for admission, the pleas will be unavailing when the 
door has been shut by the master of the house. The in¬ 
gathering of the Gentiles is certainly permitted by the text, 
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but the rejection of the Jews is foreign to the thought. The 
rejected ones are the impenitent, those who received the 
invitation and began with one consent to make excuse. 
Matthew substitutes ‘ Many shall come’ (ver. 11) for ‘ They 
shall come ’ (Luke xiii. 29). The reader should also notice 
that Luke xiii. 30 presupposes in the preceding context 
some such passage as Luke xiv. 21-23. The last in this 
world are the poor and maimed and blind and lame, and the 
vagrants of the highways and hedges ; but some of these will 
be among the first in the kingdom. The true inequality will 
be revealed when the world is judged by God. 

d.—The parable of the Wedding Garment appropriately 
concludes the discourse. Its lesson is obviously the climax ; 
for men are not admitted into the heavenly kingdom merely 
because they accept an invitation. They must sincerely 
repent. Many are called, but few are chosen. The choice 
rests ultimately with God, and is determined by moral fitness. 
Luke has omitted this fragment to avoid repetition. The 
final sentence is already involved in Luke xiii. 28. The 
parable besides is so short as to seem comparatively unim¬ 
portant. A reason need not be given for the omission of these 
discourses by Mark. He omits the logia systematically. He 
is interested chiefly in the incidents and in the development 
of the Messianic mission. 


§ 38 .—The Morrow of Messiah and Afterwards 

We have now to consider in detail a series of three brief 
narratives contained in the apostolic source between the 
teaching on repentance and the last entrance into Jerusalem. 
After a residence in Jerusalem, prolonged, according to the 
fourth gospel, beyond the feast of Dedication (John x. 22), 
Jesus left the city. He went away beyond Jordan into the 
place where John was at the first baptising, and there He abode 
(ver. 40). He was warned by the Pharisees that Herod desired 
to kill Him (Luke xiii. 31-33). He went to Capernaum and 
paid the Temple tax (Matt. xvii. 24-27). And in returning to 
Jerusalem to be present at the feast of the Passover, He 
visited Bethany, the village of Martha and Mary (Luke x. 
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38-42; John xii. 1). These are the facts with which we are 
at present concerned. 

The incident reported in Luke xiii. 31-33 has been 
adopted as the first of the series for the following reasons. 
(1) An interval of a few months is presupposed between 
the feast of Dedication and the visit of Jesus to Caper¬ 
naum ; for the feast was observed in December, and the 
Temple tax was levied in March. We possess no record 
of this interval, and that is somewhat surprising; but if 
Jesus was in danger of being seized by Herod, the silence 
of the history is accounted for. (2) According to the testi¬ 
mony of the fourth gospel, Jesus went away beyond Jordan, 
and abode there after the feast of Dedication ; in other words, 
He went into Peraea, a district which was included in the 
tetrarchy of Herod Antipas. (3) The Capernaum incident 
has been interpolated by Matthew in Mark’s narrative imme¬ 
diately after the announcement that the Son of Man would 
be delivered up into the hands of men and killed, and on 
the third day raised up (Matt. xvii. 22, 23 ; Mark ix. 31, 32). 
This announcement may not be historically the same as the 
statement made in reply to the Pharisees (Luke xiii. 32). 
That is a matter which can only be determined by a careful 
analysis of the second gospel; but at least the resemblance 
is sufficient to justify the inference that in the apostolic 
source, from which Matthew has taken the interpolated frag¬ 
ment, the reply to the Pharisees preceded the Capernaum 
incident. We may now proceed to examine the details. The 
statement that the Pharisees delivered their warning ‘ in that 
very hour ’ (ver. 31) is too indefinite to be historical, and too 
precise to be inadvertent. If the hour is supposed to be that 
of the discourse on repentance, the inference is involved that 
the whole discourse, with the doctrinaire incident which sug¬ 
gested it (Luke xiii. 1-5), was delivered in Peraea or Galilee ; 
but Luke has broken up the discourse, for the parable of the 
Great Supper is carried beyond ‘ that very hour ’ (Luke xiv. 
16-24), and the time is still indefinite. A similar statement 
is made in Luke xiii. 1. We are there told that the doc¬ 
trinaires came to Jesus ‘ at that very season ; ’ but the season 
is not otherwise indicated. The section which immediately 
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precedes tlie statement is a combination of fragments derived 
for the most part from a later period. No reliance can be 
placed on Luke’s digression chronology. His precision must 
be due to editorial motive. What, then, has induced the 
evangelist to connect so closely the warning against Herod 
with the discourse on the subject of repentance? Jesus has 
said, * There are last which shall be first, and there are first 
which shall be last’ (ver. 30). This is a prediction, and its 
fulfilment is illustrated'in the sequel. ‘In that very hour 
there came certain Pharisees, saying to him, Get thee out, 
and go hence: for Herod would fain kill thee ’ (ver. 31). Herod 
is one of the first, and Jesus is one of the last; but the 
Fugitive in danger of man’s judgment has still a present and 
a future—to-day and to-morrow—and on the third day He 
will be perfected (ver. 32). The last will become the first. 
The allusion here is not to the physical resurrection. The 
meaning simply is that Jesus will be perfected as Messiah. 
By being faithful to the Spirit of the kingdom, by humbling 
Himself even unto death, He will vindicate His mission and 
attain the end of His calling. The Bridegroom will be taken 
away from His friends, and they will fast in those days; but 
the separation will be the consummation of His hopes. He 
will pass through the narrow gate and along the narrow way 
into the promise of God. Continuity of life is certainly 
expected ; but the resurrection from the dead on the third 
day is an idea which is foreign to the text. The third day is 
defined by the morrow. The morrow means a future on 
earth—a short future, no doubt, but longer than the interval 
which is measured by the rising and the setting of the sun; 
and the third day means an afterwards beyond the future on 
earth, when Messiah, through the suffering of death, will be 
crowned with glory and honour. 


§ 89 .—The Temple Tax 

Wendt suggests that the fish miracle is an editorial 
addition to the original narrative. 1 He is probably not far 
wrong. The miracle is unnecessary and exceptional, and may 
1 Die Lchre Jcsu, Ersler Thcil, S. 181. 
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well be a traditional accretion suggested by the two principles 
of freedom and expediency. Freedom requires that the 
legal exactions should be denied, expediency that no one 
should be caused to stumble. The money is paid; but it 
comes from the sea, not from the apostolic bag. 

§ 40 .—Martha and Mary 

The fourth evangelist has preserved a reminiscence of 
this incident. He relates that before the Passover, Jesus 
went to Bethany, and they made Him a supper, and Martha 
served, while Mary anointed His feet (John xii. 1-3). Two 
narratives have here been combined, and one of them is 
obviously the account of the sisters contained in the apostolic 
source. The historical situation which is thus confirmed 
increases the significance of the incident. Jesus is going up 
to the feast of the Passover. In Galilee Herod is His enemy; 
in Jerusalem the Pharisees are implacable. He still has a 
morrow, but the time is far spent, and the after-day is at 
hand. This accounts for the concentration of His mind. 
* One thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen the good part 
which shall not be taken away from her.’ 

The picture is exquisitely beautiful—Jesus with the 
shadow on His face, Mary with her tender solicitude, the 
housewife with her zeal and anxieties. Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about many things, but these things 
are not needful. The one necessity is to know the truth and 
keep it, waiting for the kingdom of God. 

§ 41 .—The Entrance into Jerusalem 

The coincidence of the two discourses in Luke xiv. 25-35 
and John xii. 20-32, when considered in relation to the 
cumulative evidence which has already been brought forward, 
is sufficient in itself to justify the inference that the discourse 
in Luke’s digression represents the entrance into Jerusalem. 
John’s version of the apostolic tradition is probably different 
from Luke’s, and he makes a free use of his material, re¬ 
stating the thought, and even adding to it for the sake of 
presenting to his readers a more mature and dogmatic con- 
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ception of the Person of Christ; but the original identity of 
the incidents and logia has never been altogether obscured, 
and in the case of the discourse before us it may bo recog¬ 
nised at a glance. The question, however, may be asked, 
What has become of the narrative in which the discourse was 
originally set ? Does the critic not seem to resemble the 
companions of Saul who stood speechless on the road to 
Damascus, hearing a voice but beholding no man ? I invite 
the attention of the reader to the following facts. (1) The 
details of time and place and incident have necessarily been 
omitted by Luke. He is combining the apostolic source with 
the second gospel, and intends to return to Mark for the 
history of the Passion. He is introducing the apostolic 
material as a series of episodes in the last journey. The 
Capernaum incident recorded by Matthew has therefore 
already been omitted, and Bethany has simply been described 
as ‘a certain village’ (Luke x. 38). In a journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem an account of the entrance into the city 
would obviously be out of place, and Luke does what his 
method requires him to do. He puts into his digression the 
discourse which Mark has, for editorial reasons, detached 
from its historical setting; and afterwards, when he returns 
to the second gospel, he reproduces the narrative of the 
earlier evangelist. (2) In reproducing Mark’s narrative of 
the entrance into the city Luke records additional details 
which can only be accounted for as fragments of the apostolic 
source. The colt incident has been taken from Mark (Mark xi. 
1-8; Luke six. 29-36), but the passage which immediately 
follows represents the apostolic source (vv. 37-44). Now what 
does this passage contain ? Jesus with His disciples is 
approaching the city. He has reached the descent of the 
Mount of Olives. The disciples who believe that their Master 
at last is entering into His kingdom advance with demonstra¬ 
tions of joy. They are neither rebuked nor corrected ; but 
■when the city stands clearly in view Jesus bursts into tears, 
foreseeing with prophetic compassion the sad and terrible 
end. This addition proves quite conclusively that the apos¬ 
tolic source contained an account of the entrance into the 
city; and by combining the details thus gained with the 
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discourse put into the digression, we arc able with approximate 
completeness to reconstruct the original. 

a. —Matthew has interpolated in Mark’s account of the 
purging of the Temple an apostolic fragment which is here 
available for comparison (Matt. xxi. 14-16). He relates 

(1) that a number of blind and lame people were healed; 

(2) that there were children in the Temple who cried, 

‘ Hosanna to the Son of David; ’ (3) that when the chief 
priests and Scribes saw the miracles, and heard the crying of 
the children, they were indignant and addressed a complaint 
to Jesus, who replied, ‘ Yea: did ye never read, Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise ?' 
This passage is a curious combination of apostolic with 
editorial material. The situation is clearly editorial, for the 
conjunction of events is far too deliberate to be historical; but 
the entrance into Jerusalem is described immediately before, 
and Matthew, as Luke shows, has simply carried forward 
an incident which happened at the entrance into the city 
(cf. Mark xi. 9, 10). The healing of the blind and lame is an 
editorial inference intended to account for the praise of the 
children, and suggested by the allusion to Christ’s mighty 
works in Luke xix. 37. The children have been projected 
into the Temple by Matthew from the text concerning the 
babes and sucklings. Luke shows that these details are 
secondary, and that the babes and sucklings were really the 
disciples, who gave expression to their joy, not in the Temple, 
but on the way to Jerusalem. Finally, the allusion to the 
stones (Luke xix. 40) has been omitted by Matthew because 
the incident, according to hie report, happened in the Temple; 
the description of the disciples as ‘ a great multitude ’ (Luke xix. 
37) was probably suggested by Mark’s account of the trium¬ 
phal progress; and Luke has omitted the quotation because 
it seems scarcely appropriate. 

b. —"When Jesus wept over the city, He predicted, accord¬ 
ing to Luke, its destruction (Luke xix. 43, 44). The following 
facts should be noted. (1) A similar prediction in Mark xiii. 2 
has already been recognised as editorial. (2) The apocalyptic 
discourse in the second gospel contains an unmistakable 
allusion to the days of the Jewish war (Mark xiii. 14-20), 
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and Luke has added a more definite statement which pre¬ 
supposes the destruction of the city (Luke xxi. 24); but the 
statement in the third gospel is editorial, and, as we shall see, 
the subject of the original discourse was the coming of the 
kingdom of God, and the events which afterwards happened 
were not at all foreseen. (8) In our analysis of the second 
digression we have already found a fragment which Luke has 
detached from its original context and has added to the state¬ 
ment that a prophet is safe anywhere out of Jerusalem 
(Luke xiii. 34, 35). This fragment, if originally situated in 
the position now occupied by the prediction, would necessarily 
be omitted by Luke to avoid repetition; and since the rest of 
the original in Luke xix. 41, 42 is obviously incomplete, 
demanding some sort of sequel, a few words would require to 
be substituted. Now the fragment in Luke xiii. 34, 35 would 
probably suggest the prediction, which is indeed simply an 
interpretation of the saying, ‘ Behold, your house is left unto 
you’ (vcr. 35). If the B.V. text can be trusted, Matthew 
considers this saying to be a prediction of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, for he says that the house would be left desolate 
(Matt, xxiii. 38); and whether this word ‘ desolate ’ was 
originally in Matthew’s text or not, it is unquestionably an 
ancient interpretation. The explanation proposed is there¬ 
fore simply this, that Luke to avoid repetition has substituted 
an interpretation for the text. (4) The fragment in question 
agrees much better with the context than the prediction put 
into its place; for the prediction is a catalogue of calamities 
in which no emotion is perceptible, and the fragment is wet 
with tears. The things which belong unto peace are not the 
things which belong unto freedom from war. The contrast is 
not between war and peace, but rather between impenitence 
and the things which belong unto peace with God. The 
truth of the kingdom has been hid from Jerusalem. The 
city will not repent. The destroyer of the prophets will rise 
against Messiah Himself and will remain impenitent, until, 
when the kingdom comes and Messiah appears in the glory 
of God, repentance will be too late; and the cry, *Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ will then be as vain 
as the urgent entreaties of the men in the parable who 
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rejected the invitation to the supper and were themselves 
rejected though they pleaded for admission with tears. This 
is the sort of sequel which is demanded by the beginning of 
the lamentation. The details of a military siege are utterly 
alien to the thought. The prediction is Luke’s, and not 
Christ’s. The words, ‘Ye shall not see me henceforth until 
ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord,’ were evidently regarded by the early Christians as a 
prediction which was fulfilled when Jesus entered Jerusalem 
(Mark xi. 9, 10; Matt. xxi. 9; Luke xix. 38; John xii. 13). 
The truth is that the prediction was made at the entrance 
into the city. The blessed coming is the second one. The 
saying, ‘ Your house is left unto you,’ obviously does not 
mean, ‘ Your house is left unto you desolate,’ as Matthew 
seems to believe (Matt, xxiii. 28); nor does it simply mean, 
as Wendt suggests, ‘ I leave you and trouble you no further.’ 1 
The meaning is, * You have rejected the kingdom of God. 
You have preferred an earthly inheritance, a house that is 
made with hands, to the eternal tabernacles unto which you 
have been called. Behold your house is left unto you. Your 
choice will not be disputed. Yerily you have your reward— 
until the kingdom comes.’ Matthew has attached the lament 
as a pendant to the discourse on the Pharisees (Matt, xxiii. 
37-39). This context is unmistakably editorial. 

c.—The original situation of the discourse in Luke xiv. 
25-35 has now become perfectly evident, Jesus has alluded 
to the choice of Jerusalem. When the kingdom iB proclaimed 
a choice must be made ; for no one can enter into life through 
the narrow gate with the things of this world in his hands. 
Jerusalem has chosen the poorer part. Jesus has said, 

‘ Behold, your house is left unto you.’ And now He turns to 
the disciples and warns them to count the cost of discipleship. 
They apparently need the warning. They have not yet 
counted the cost. They may not have much to renounce, but 
at least they have their earthly hopes—those hopes so trium¬ 
phantly expressed when they shouted for joy on the way to 
Jerusalem. They are willing to follow their Master, but the 
cross is hid from their eyes. They anticipate a different 
1 The Teaching of Jesus , vol. ii. p. 278. 
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‘ perfecting.’ The salt is in danger of losing its savour. This 
discourse is manifestly the sequel. Nothing more appropriate 
can be conceived. 

Since the discourse is addressed to disciples, to men who, 
like salt, have a savour to lose, ‘ the great multitudes ’ are 
clearly editorial (ver. 25). The precept, ‘ Hate your friends ’ 
(ver. 26), is similar to the earlier precept, * Love your 
enemies.’ The hatred is defined by the love, and the love 
is defined by the hatred. Jesus does not expect from His 
disciples moral impossibilities. The enemy is to be loved as 
oneself, and the friend is to be hated as oneself ; and the 
meaning clearly is that there is a higher love which is and 
must be supreme. Matthew tones down the original, which 
he puts into the charge to the twelve (Matt. x. 87-39). 
Mark records similar sayings after the confession of Peter 
(Mark viii. 33, cf. Luke xix. 42; Mark viii. 34, cf. Luke xiv. 
26, 27; Mark ix. 1, cf. Luke xiii. 35). The arrangement in 
this section of the second gospel is utterly unhistorical. 
Wendt believes that Matt. x. 39 originally followed Luke xiv. 
27; 1 but' a motive for the omission is not obvious, and as the 
saying, * He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life shall find it,’ will afterwards be discovered in a 
context more probably original, we must rather conclude that 
this saying was suggested both to Matthew and to Mark 
(Mark viii. 35) by the original words which Luke alone has 
preserved, ‘yea, and his own life also’ (Luke xiv. 26). The 
comparison of the disciples to salt wdiich is in danger of losing 
its savour has been placed by Matthew in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 13), and by Mark in a context as clearly 
secondary (Mark ix. 50). Luke has slightly modified the 
original. Mark adds the awkward conclusion, adapting the 
comparison to its setting, ‘ Have salt in yourselves, and be at 
peace one with another ’ (ver. 50). The only detail which 
remains to be accounted for is the omission of Mark xi. 1-8 
from our reconstruction. Luke gives an account of the 
triumphal progress (Luke xix. 29-36); but his narrative is a 
reproduction of Mark’s, and the mere fact that Luke has 
reproduced Mark’s account is no guarantee that the narrative 

1 Die Lelire Jcsu , Erster Tlieil, S. 124. 
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was contained in the apostolic source. That Matthew’s 
version is a reproduction of Mark’s with variations which arc 
purely editorial is also indisputable. The testimony of the 
fourth gospel is independent, and may perhaps be considered 
to afford sufficient evidence that the narrative was contained 
in the Bource; but what is the testimony of the fourth gospel? 
According to Mark two of the disciples were sent into a village 
for the colt (Mark xi. 1-6), but John has no knowledge of this 
mission. The Bhouting of the people in John xii. 13 is a 
secondary combination of the original texts in Luke xix. 37 ; 
xiii. 35; and therefore when subjected to analysis the narra¬ 
tive becomes reduced to two statements, the first that a great 
multitude went out of the city to meet Jesus with branches of 
palm trees in their hands, and the second that having found 
a young ass He sat thereon. If these statements are sup¬ 
posed to be sufficiently attested by the fourth gospel, the 
reader is at liberty to insert them as an introduction to the 
text reconstructed; but in the first place he may fairly be 
asked to explain the following words, ‘ These things under¬ 
stood not the disciples at the first; but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they that these things were 
written of him, and that they had done these things unto 
him’ (John xii. 16). The evangelist-seems almost to make 
an apology for the introduction of a narrative which was not 
contained in his source and did not form part of the original 
apostolic tradition. 

§ 42 .—The Story of a Penitent Woman 

The introduction to the parables of the Lost in Luke’s 
second digression is almost as useful to the critic as a note 
written by the evangelist on his own method. The statement 
is made that ‘ both the Pharisees and the Scribes murmured, 
saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them’ 
(Luke xv. 2); and in the preceding verse we are simply told 
that the publicans and sinners were drawing near to hear 
Him. But the mere fact that the publicans and sinners were 
drawing near to hear Him, could not provoke the murmuring. 
A dinner or a supper is obviously presupposed, and therefore 
the original has been abbreviated. Again, just because the 
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original has been abbreviated, the order of the source has been 
preserved. The complaint of the Pharisees and the parables 
of the Lost bear no relation to the preceding discourse. The 
connection betrays no editorial motive. The parables of the 
Lost might be detached from their original context and 
introduced here as an illustration of the complaint, or, if the 
parables originally followed the entrance into Jerusalem, the 
complaint might be introduced to account for them; but in 
either case a narrative is demanded on Christ’s relation to the 
sinners, and the peculiar abbreviation of the heading in Luke 
xv. 1, 2 is altogether inexplicable, unless on the supposition 
that such a narrative was contained in the source after the 
entrance into Jerusalem, and has here been omitted by Luke 
to avoid editorial repetition. Now in Luke’s digressions there 
are only two narratives which are at all appropriate to the 
situation. One of these is the story of the publican who 
received Jesus into his house (Luke xix. 1-10), and the other 
is the story of the penitent woman (Luke vii. 3G-50). But 
according to the explicit testimony of Luke, confirmed, as we 
have seen, by the second gospel, the first of these incidents 
happened in Jericho, when Jesus was going up to Jerusalem. 
The second, therefore, alone remains. A narrative like the 
story of the penitent woman is imperatively demanded by the 
heading in Luke xv. 1, 2. No other narrative is available. 
This narrative is waiting to be restored to its original context; 
for Luke has introduced it in an earlier section to illustrate 
the saying, ‘ The Son of Man is come eating and drinking, a 
friend of publicans and sinners’ (ver. 34). In view of these 
facts, the conclusion is surely inevitable that the heading in 
Luke xv. 1, 2 has been substituted for the story of the penitent 
woman. But the evidence has not yet been exhausted; for 
the significant fact still remains to be noticed that the second 
and fourth evangelists both give an account of the anointing 
of Jesus by a woman, and that these narratives occupy a 
position which is almost, if not altogether, identical with the 
position just found for Luke’s narrative. Mark’s narrative 
occurs in ch. xiv. 3-9, and the entrance into Jerusalem is 
recorded in ch. xi. 1-10; but the most of the intervening 
material, as we have learned in our reconstruction of the 
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apostolic source, belongs properly to the earlier residence at 
the time of the feast of Tabernacles. Mark’s arrangement 
is editorial. A motive, moreover, is perceptible for his choice 
of the later position ; for he betrays by his addition in ver. 9 
that he intends the narrative to serve as an introduction to 
the history of the Passion. The fourth evangelist, again, 
instead of recording the incident after the entrance into 
Jerusalem, places it immediately before (John xii. 1-8), but a 
motive for the transference is perfectly obvious, as the woman 
has been identified with Mary of Bethany, and the narrative 
lias been combined with the account of the sisters which Luke 
has preserved, and which, as we have seen, preceded in the 
apostolic source the entrance into the city. Matthew’s version 
of the anointing need not be separately considered, as it is 
simply a reproduction of Mark’s (Matt. xxvi. 6-13). The 
other three versions are independent. They are almost 
identical in position, and the difference can in each case be 
accounted for on the supposition that the narrative was 
originally situated immediately after the discourse on counting 
the cost of discipleship. But the reader may object that we 
are taking for granted the historical identity of the incidents. 
No one will dispute the identity of the second and fourth gospel 
narratives. They obviously coincide, and are admitted to be 
independent versions of one event; but they differ in several 
details, and in one of these the fourth gospel coincides with 
Luke’s narrative. This is a fact of some importance. Accord¬ 
ing to Mark, the ointment was poured oil the head of Jesus : 
according to the other two evangelists, the woman anointed 
His feet and wiped them with her hair. John differs from 
Mark and agrees with Luke; hut the event recorded by John 
is the same as that recorded by Mark. The three are there¬ 
fore linked together. The differences in other details are un¬ 
doubtedly sufficient to constitute a difficulty. If the three 
represent the same event, one must be primary, and the others 
derivative, or each must be partly editorial; and we ought to 
be able to account for the origin of the secondary details. 
How, then, did the variations arise ? The following facts 
should be noted. (1) Luke’s version illustrates Christ’s 
compassion for the sinful, and the devotion which He excited 
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in those who, submitting to His influence, were restored to 
themselves and to God; and that is a characteristic not merely 
of this particular narrative, but also of the apostolic source. 
(2) The parable of the Two Debtors is admirably appropriate 
to the occasion, and cannot be detached from its setting without 
destroying the unity of the narrative. This parable authen¬ 
ticates itself. (3) In the versions of Mark and John some of 
the details are unmistakably secondary. The introduction of 
Martha and Mary in the fourth gospel narrative is due to the 
combination which has already been noted. The statement 
made by Mark that the ointment was poured over Christ’s 
head is at variance with the other two narratives, and has an 
official significance; and the saying with which Mark concludes, 
‘ Wheresoever the gospel shall be preached throughout the 
whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her ’ (Mark xiv. 9), must be 
regarded as a later addition unknown to John, who would 
otherwise not have failed to insert a prediction so congruous 
with his own belief in the ultimate triumph of the Cross. (4) 
On the supposition that the distinctive features of Luke’s 
version are primary, the omission of these features by Mark 
and John can be satisfactorily accounted for. In the original 
tradition the woman was represented as a sinner; but if she 
anointed Jesus for the burying, how could she be an unknown 
sinner ? The question would be asked and inferences would 
be made. Mark simply omits the element of sin. John 
proceeds farther and identifies the wnman with Mary of 
Bethany. John’s inference is certainly conjectural; but the 
tendency which is unmistakable in John’s version is also 
apparent in Mark’s, and if in the one case it is a departure 
from the original, in the other case it is presumably the same, 
(o) Luke’s version also may be confidently recognised as in 
some respects secondary, and his variations are equally intel¬ 
ligible. His aim is to illustrate the accusation of the Pharisees, 
and the friendship of Jesus for the sinners. He therefore 
makes Simon a Pharisee, and he omits both the murmuring 
against the wastefulness of the woman and the allusion to the 
burying of Jesus. The commendation of the woman’s prodi¬ 
gality docs not suit his purpose, and cannot indeed be preserved 

Q 
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for the simple reason that the narrative has been transferred 
to an early period of the ministry. Since the Passion in 
Jerusalem is still far off, an anointing for the burial would 
be here out of place; but the commendation of the woman 
and the murmuring of the guests against her are inseparable 
from the allusion to the burying. The whole passage would 
therefore be omitted. The difficulty which is at first sight 
presented by the variations, thus vanishes when the narratives 
are carefully studied in relation to their position in the history; 
and our conclusion is, that the three incidents are historically 
identical, that one feature of the original has been preserved 
by Luke, and another by Mark and John, and that by 
combining the versions and excluding the secondary details 
the original can be approximately restored. Pceturning now 
to our starting point, we have finally to notice what Luke 
has done. He cannot insert the story of the woman, since 
that has already been introduced ; and the story of Zacchseus 
is not available for his purpose, since the visit to Jericho 
would be premature. He therefore writes first an editorial 
heading suggested by these two incidents, and then he removes 
the parables of the Lost from the publican narrative with which 
they were originally connected, and inserts them as a justifi¬ 
cation of Christ’s conduct in receiving and eating with the 
sinners (Luke xv. 1-82). The parables are demanded by 
Luke xix. 10 ; and an additional confirmation of our argument 
is provided by the fact that the sinner was a woman in the 
city, that is, a woman of Jerusalem (ver. 87). Luke vii. 49 is 
probably an editorial parenthesis. It interrupts the connection 
between ver. 48 and ver, 50. 

§ 48 ,—The Doctrine of Riches 

In the interpretation of Christ’s teaching on the subject of 
riches, as well as in the reconstruction of the text, there is 
much diversity of opinion. Starting from the presupposition 
that the apostolic source was a mere collection of logia, con¬ 
taining no doubt a few incidents, but not arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order, and not a complete account of the ministry, the 
critics have gained little success. A few of the mistakes 
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which they have made in their admirable and most stimulating 
attempts to reconstruct the original will be noticed when wo 
proceed to details. At present the question is, Can the 
original text of the doctrine of riches be reconstructed with 
greater assurance when the truth is recognised that the 
apostolic source, instead of being a mere collection of logia, 
was a chronological narrative, the arrangement of which has 
been obscured by combination with our second gospel ? I 
venture to reply in the affirmative; and in accordance with 
the method adopted in this volume, for the sake of clearness 
and brevity, I enumerate the following facts: 

1. The parable of the Steward, which we have reached in 
our analysis of the digression (Luke xvi. 1-12), bears obviously 
no relation to the murmuring of the Pharisees on account of 
Christ’s friendship for the sinners. A new incident is de¬ 
manded by the new parable. Its subject is the use of wealth, 
and Jesus would certainly not begin to instruct anyone on such 
a subject without an historical suggestion. The teaching is 
invariably suggested by an incident, and in this case would 
not be exceptional. Now in Luke’s digressions there is only 
one incident which could bring forward the subject. In Luke 
xii. 13 we are told that a young man, who had a financial 
dispute with his brother, desired Jesus to exercise His authority 
as a prophet, that he might secure what he considered to be 
liis rights. ‘ Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance 
with me.’ It is antecedently probable that Jesus would take 
advantage of this incident to instruct the man and His own 
disciples on the subject of riches, and as a fact the instruction 
was given (Luke xii. 15-34). 

2. The dismemberment of a discourse on any subject by 
either Luke or Matthew is not a phenomenon which should 
excite surprise, for the evangelists have certainly rearranged 
their apostolic material; and since in the case of Luke the 
discourses of the last period in Jerusalem have been carried 
back into the digression, because the second gospel has been 
accepted as the standard of history, we can see the necessity 
of rearrangement. The question, however, arises, When did 
the incident happen ? Does the instruction in ch. xii. or the 
parable of the Steward in ch. xvi. represent the original 
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situation ? At first sight one is disposed to decide in favour 
of the earlier context, for the incident is there reported, and 
the parable of the Steward who wasted liis master’s goods 
might conceivably be carried forward to supplement the para¬ 
ble of the Prodigal who wasted his substance with riotous 
living (Luke xv. 13) ; but the following considerations are 
decisive in favour of the other alternative, (a) The whole 
context in ch. xii. is editorial. Luke has, as we have seen, 
grouped together a number of fragments, which bear no inner 
relation to one another, but are strung on the thread of a 
charge to the twelve. The fragments in Luke xii. 2-9, 11, 12, 
35-53, 58, 59, have been taken from the last period of the 
ministry ; and the teaching from ver. 13 to ver. 34 has not been 
interpolated on account of the incident. The incident has 
rather been recorded to make the teaching more intelligible ; 
and both have been detached from their original connection. 
(b ) The resemblance of the steward who wasted the property 
of his master to the prodigal who wasted his substance with 
riotous living has no doubt been observed by the evangelist, 
for the word is in each case the same; but the inference 
does not follow that the parable of the Steward has been intro¬ 
duced to supplement the parable of the Prodigal. It is quite 
as conceivable that the parable of the Prodigal is itself an 
editorial interpolation ; and indeed, as we have seen, there is 
really no room for doubt, for the three parables of the Lost 
were originally associated with the call of Zacchaeus the pub¬ 
lican, and have here been substituted by Luke for the story of 
the penitent woman. If a choice must be made between the 
two situations, we must therefore choose the second. The first 
is excluded by the nature of the context, and the second is less 
clearly editorial. 

3. The parable of the Steward is supplementary to, and 
is even demanded by, the parable of the man who pulled down 
his barns to build greater. An examination of the thought 
will make this plain. Jesus has warned His hearers against 
covetousness, which He describes as an appetite for what 
cannot be assimilated. ‘ A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.’ He then 
teaches by a parable the folly of laying up treasure on earth 
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for the sake of personal enjoyment, without security of tenure. 
An abundant provision has been made for a long and pleasant 
future ; but when at last the man is about to spend the hoard 
of years, and says to his life, ‘ Take thine ease, eat, drink, and 
be merry,’ he is roused from his dream by a summons to give 
in his account. ‘ Thou foolish one, this night is thy life 
required of thee, and the things which thou hast prepared, 
whose shall they be ? ’ The answer is, They will not be yours. 
So far the teaching is intelligible, but certainly it is not com¬ 
plete. The definition of life e.g. is purely negative. Life does 
not consist in the abundance of the things which a man pos- 
sesseth ; but the disciples would expect to be told wherein life 
does consist, and since Jesus was not a negative moralist He 
would not leave them uninstructed. Again, the parable, like 
the definition, is negative. It is simply an illustration of folly, 
and the question arises, Wherein does wisdom consist ? In 
other words, What use is a man to make of the things which 
he possesses, but which do not constitute his life ? Now Jesus 
as a fact continued the subject beyond the parable of the Rich 
Fool; for, as we have seen, the thread which connects the 
fragments in ch. xii. is a charge addressed to the disciples, and 
in the case of the doctrine of riches the charge begins at ver. 22. 
The section from ver. 13 to ver. 21 is considered by Luke to be 
introductory. The discourse from ver. 22 to ver. 34 is certainly 
a continuation of the instruction suggested by the demand 
of the young man ; but as certainly the transition from ver. 21 
to ver. 22 is far too precipitous to be practicable. No man can 
pass from the one to the other, not even the most agile of 
critics. What, then, are we bound to conclude ? That a part 
of the original has been lost irrecoverably ? By no means ; 
for the parable of the Steward is a bridge. It does not enlarge 
the definition of life, but it supplements the earlier parable. 
It introduces, in the first place, the idea of stewardship. The 
rich dreamer was not a steward. He was a man in an inde¬ 
pendent position ; and yet, according to the parable, lie was 
responsible for his life. This thought of responsibility is 
carried forward and developed in the later parable. Secondly, 
after the summons to give in his account, the rich dreamer 
had no opportunity to make a better use of his hoard; but 
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the steward was able to do something. He received a pre¬ 
liminary warning. He said within himself, What shall I do ? 
Thirdly, the question, as we have seen, remains to be answered, 
Wliat is a man to do with his treasure ? And now the answer 
is given. The steward is not a wise man : on the contrary, he 
is decidedly foolish, as foolish as the dreamer, as foolish as the 
prodigal. He wasted his master’s goods ; and no wise steward 
would be guilty of conduct so stupid. A wise steward might 
embezzle the property of his master ; hut he would not send it 
to open waste like the foolish man in the parable. When the 
guilt of the steward was detected, and he said within himself, 
‘ What shall I do ? ’ he could only see three alternatives. One 
was to dig ; another was to beg ; and the third was to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with the debtors at his master’s expense. He 
could neither dig nor beg. He had not strength enough to 
dig ; he was ashamed to beg. His strength and wisdom were 
just sufficient to execute the other fine scheme, which would 
be sure to be discovered, and would probably fail to secure his 
end. Surely a foolish steward, the very prince of stupidity, 
the prodigal advanced without repentance from the feeding of 
swine to a position of responsibility and authority. It is 
astonishing and almost inconceivable that this man should 
have gained among scholars a high reputation for wisdom. 
The fact, however, is indisputable. His morality is generally 
suspected ; but theologians and interpreters and critics unite 
in extolling the man’s sagacity. They have curiously failed 
to perceive that the central fact in the parable is just the 
steward’s folly. He was indeed commended by his master, 
and commended because he had done wisely; but his was 
the wisdom of a foolish man, and just for that reason it was 
worthy of some recognition. The sons of this world, according 
to the statement of Jesus, are for their own generation wiser 
than the sons of the light; that is, even the most foolish of 
the sons of this world learn wisdom when reduced to extremity, 
and yet the sons of the light, who know that this world is 
passing away, and that the kingdom of God is at hand, may 
be foolish enough to cling to their earthly possessions. Learn 
wisdom, Jesus says, from the foolish steward. Do not imitate 
his dishonesty ; but expend your treasure wisely. Make to 
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yourselves friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when it shall fail they may receive you into the 
eternal tabernacles. The parable of the Steward is thus sup¬ 
plementary to the parable of the Rich Dreamer. The men are 
both foolish. They are both like the foolish young man who 
approached Jesus with his financial difficulty. The parables 
were suggested by the incident, and the second was suggested 
by the first. 

4. The attention of the reader is now invited to a parable 
which Matthew alone has preserved. In ch. xix. he is repro¬ 
ducing the narrative of the second gospel. He borrows from 
Mark the story of the rich young man (Matt. xix. 16-22), 
and the instruction addressed afterwards to the disciples 
(vv. 23-30); but he makes a few additions. He interpolates 
ver. 28, a fragment which will soon be found in its original 
context; and then, at the end of the whole passage, he adds 
the parable of the Labourers (Matt. xx. 1-16). This parable 
has certainly been taken from the apostolic source, and as 
certainly its original situation has been approximately pre¬ 
served. The narrative in the second gospel concludes with 
the saying, ' Many that are first shall be last, and the last 
first ’ (Mark x. 31 ; Matt. xix. 30) ; and Matthew has repeated 
this saying at the end of the parable (Matt. xx. 16), thus dis¬ 
tinctly suggesting an interpretation. But the parable is not 
an illustration of the text, for the last labourers were not put 
first. There is no inequality in the parable. On the contrary, 
the labourers receive the same wages; and the moral is that, 
instead of murmuring and being envious, the labourers in the 
vineyard should be pleased because the Master is good. The 
parable is a rebuke of the desire to gain an extra reward. 
Now the following facts should be observed : (a) The parable 
could only be addressed to the disciples, since the men are 
all labourers in the vineyard; and it clearly presupposes a 
manifestation of the spirit which is rebuked. (6) It could 
not originally follow Matt. xix. 30, for the truth there stated 
is not the subject of the parable, (c) The question in ver. 27 
affords obviously an occasion for the parable. Peter says, 
‘ Lo, we have left all and followed thee; what then shall we 
have ? ’ This is precisely the spirit which is afterwards 
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rebuked; for Peter in the name of the twelve claims a 
special reward. (d) In the third gospel the question or 
exclamation is rendered a little differently. Peter says, ‘ Lo, 
we have left our own and followed thee’ (Luke xviii. 28). 
(i e ) The transition from Luke xvi. 12 to ver. 13 is impossible; 
and as a fact the saying about the two masters in ver. 13 is 
preceded in the first gospel by a passage which Luke has 
omitted (Matt. vi. 19-23). The omission will be proved in 
the sequel. (/) The question in Luke xvi. 12 is connected 
almost verbally through Luke xviii. 28 with the parable of 
the Vineyard Labourers. Jesus asks, ‘ If ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another’s, who will give you that 
which is your own? ’ (to vpirepov tU Buxjei vp.lv; Luke xvi. 
12). Peter exclaims, ‘ Lo, we have left otrr own and followed 
thee’ (a<f>Evre$ ra IBta, Luke xviii. 28). And the parable of 
the Labourers is delivered by Jesus in rebuke of the covetous 
spirit, (g) The parable is preceded in the second gospel by 
an assurance of ultimate reward (Mark x. 29, 30; Matt. xix. 
29; Luke xviii. 29, 30). This assurance was probably con¬ 
tained in the source. It exemplifies the method of Jesus. 
He does not merely rebuke His disciples. He recognises in 
the first place that their expectation is to some extent 
legitimate. He distinguishes the good from the bad. He 
approves their self-sacrifi.ee before He corrects their mistake. 
(It) If Matthew has wrongly inferred that the parable of the 
Labourers is an illustration of the text, ‘ Many that are first 
shall be last, and the last first,’ Mark, on the other hand, 
has substituted the text for the parable. He reduces the 
logia systematically; and the text, as Luke shows, was 
originally situated in an earlier discourse (Luke xiii. 30). 
Matthew adopts Mark’s conclusion and repeats it at the end 
of the parable. These facts are interesting, but what is their 
significance ? Do you really intend to identify the rich 
young man in the second gospel with the man in the apostolic 
source, who wanted the inheritance to be divided ? The 
question may be asked wdth some degree of asperity. I reply 
without hesitation that I even venture to make so great a 
demand upon the credulity of the reader. Perhaps, after all, 
some reason may be found for the identification. Let us put 
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the matter to the test. (1) The lesson taught by the two 
narratives is identical, and they exhibit the same general 
features. The two men were each seeking an inheritance, 
and they agreed in their conception of life. (2) The 
differences can be satisfactorily explained on the supposition 
that Mark’s version is secondary. («) The question of the 
man in the second gospel was, according to the apostolic 
source, asked by another man on an earlier occasion. A 
certain lawyer stood up and said, Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ? and Jesus referred him to the law, just 
as in the case of young Dives (Luke x. 25-28; Mark xii. 
28-34). ( b ) The final answer to the rich young man was 

more definite than the first. Jesus said, * Go, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, follow me.’ These words were not 
addressed to the lawyer, but they occur in Luke’s digression ; 
for, after warning the people against covetousness, Jesus 
delivered the parable of the Rich Fool, the conclusion of which 
is * So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not 
rich toward God ’ (Luke xii. 21), and afterwards He said to 
His disciples, * Sell that ye have and give alms; make to 
yourselves purses which wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens that faileth not, where no thief draweth near, neither 
moth destroyeth; for where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also ’ (Luke xii. 33, 34). The critics are disposed to 
believe that Luke has detached this saying from the narrative 
of the rich young man for the sake of giving a general 
application to a precept intended for a particular case ; but 
the contrary supposition is quite as conceivable, and indeed, 
when the nature of the second gospel as a secondary com¬ 
pilation is taken into account, is by far the more probable of 
the two. (3) Matthew and Luke have each reproduced the 
story of young Dives from the second gospel (Matt. xix. 
16-22; Luke xviii. 18-28). Their variations are purely 
editorial, and consequently afford no evidence that the narra¬ 
tive was contained in the apostolic source. The second 
gospel does not contain Luke’s narrative, and the apostolic 
source, as far as we can judge, did not contain Mark’s narra¬ 
tive. The parable of the Labourers has been taken from the 
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apostolic source, and is added by Matthew to Mark’s story of 
the rich young man, and this may be urged as an evidence 
that Mark’s story was contained in the apostolic source ; but 
the conclusion is too large for the premises. Since no other 
context is available for the parable of the Labourers, and 
since this parable authenticates itself as Christ’s reply to the 
question, ' What then shall we have ? ’ we must certainly 
conclude that Mark x. 23-30 was contained in the apostolic 
source; but the question still remains whether the incident 
in Mark x. 17-22 is not a secondary version of the incident 
in Luke’s digression. The evidence is in favour of identifica¬ 
tion, and the objection above noticed simply requires that 
Mark x. 23-30 should be included in our reconstruction of 
the narrative. The parable of the Labourers, instead of 
guaranteeing Mark’s version, must rather be regarded as an 
evidence that Matthew recognises the resemblance and vir¬ 
tually identifies the two incidents. (4) A decisive fact still 
remains to be considered. We have already found in the 
apostolic source, associated with the feast of Tabernacles, a 
series of incidents which Mark has carried forward beyond 
the last entrance into Jerusalem (Mark xi. 15-18; 27- 
xiii. 2) ; and now we observe that a new series of incidents, 
contained in the apostolic source after the last entrance into 
Jerusalem, has been carried back by Mark to the journey 
from Galilee to the city. Mark records among the episodes 
of the journey the ambitious request of the sons of Zebedee 
(Mark x. 35-45), the blessing by Jesus of little children 
(vv. 13-16), and a discourse on the subject of marriage and 
divorce (vv. 2-12) ; but these were not episodes of the journey 
to Jerusalem. They were episodes of the last residence in 
the city before the feast of the Passover, as we shall after¬ 
wards see ; and the comparison of the disciples to salt which 
is in danger of losing its savour (Mark ix. 50)—a comparison 
which, as we have already observed, was made at the entrance 
into Jerusalem—represents the beginning of the series. But 
the story of the rich young man is recorded by Mark as a 
member of the series, and the similar narrative in the apos¬ 
tolic source is a member of a similar series. The coincidences 
are thus multiplied exceedingly, and the only conclusion is 
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that the similarity is an indication of historical identity. 
What, then, have we gained as the result of the discussion ? 
We have gained a sequel to the parable of the Steward. 
Jesus turned to the disciples and said, ‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God.’ He subse¬ 
quently explained this exclamation. Peter asked what reward 
the twelve disciples would have in return for their renuncia¬ 
tion of the world; and in reply to this question Jesus first 
announced the certainty of reward, and then in the parable 
of the Labourers He rebuked the covetous spirit (Mark x. 
23-28 ; Matt. xx. 1-15). 

5. We now proceed to complete the reconstruction of the 
original. We have advanced beyond the parable of the 
Steward, but our bridge has not yet taken us to the other side, 
represented by Luke xvi. 13. The saying concerning the tv r o 
masters is, however, reported by Matthew', w'ho may help us to 
pass safely across. In the Sermon on the Mount, a context 
which is unmistakably editorial, Matthew brings together a few 
passages wdiich have been separated by Luke. Matt. vi. 
13-21 is parallel to Luke xii. 33, 34, Matt. vi. 22, 23 to 
Luke xi. 34-36, and Matt. vi. 24 to Luke xvi. 13. In the 
case of Luke xi. 34-36 the third gospel context is certainly 
editorial, as w’e have already decided; and the question is. 
Has Matthew preserved the original connection of these 
fragments ? I reply that he has obviously a reason for 
making a slight rearrangement. He begins a new section at 
ch. vi. 19, and if the fragment in vv. 22, 23, which Luke 
lias placed earlier in the digression, was really the first 
of the series, it would inevitably be carried some distance 
forw’ard. The clear and peremptory precept, ‘ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon the earth,’ is an appropriate intro¬ 
duction to the section, whereas vv. 22, 23 would be impossible 
as a beginning. Now let us return to our bridge. The 
parable of the Labourers concludes with the question, ‘ Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ? or is thine 
eye evil because I am good?’ (Matt. xx. 15). The fragment 
in Matt. vi. 22, 23, Luke xi. 34-36, is obviously an appro¬ 
priate sequel, with both an inner and a verbal connection. 
Jesus proceeds to say, ‘ The lamp of thy body is thine eye : 
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when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full of light; 
but when it is evil, thy body also is full of darkness.’ 
Matthew’s version of the saying is a little different from 
Luke’s, but the two are admitted to be identical. The 
question whether Matthew or Luke has preserved the original 
text may be conveniently reserved. In the meantime we 
simply notice the transition of thought from the parable of 
the Labourers to the fragment on the lamp of the body. The 
fragment evidently means that a divided life is dangerous. 
When the eye is single and good, the whole body is full of 
light; when the eye is evil, the whole body is full of darkness ; 
that is, a man’s life is determined by his affections. And, on 
the other hand, when the whole body is full of light, that is, 
whon the life is good, luminous with the goodness of the king¬ 
dom of God, the affections are necessarily good, and no desire 
for the wealth of the world can be cherished. Now after such 
teaching the precept appropriately follows, ‘ Sell that ye have 
and give alms ; make for yourselves purses which wax not old, 
a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where no thief 
draweth near, neither moth destroyeth. For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also ’ (Luke xii. 33, 34 ; 
Matt. vi. 19-21). And this again is completed by the saying 
concerning the two masters, the meaning of which is that a 
divided life is not only dangerous but becomes sooner or 
later impossible. The sequence surely authenticates itself; 
and the reader will observe that our reconstruction is not at 
all arbitrary, for the order in which Matthew has preserved 
the fragments haB here been adopted and reproduced, with 
the single readjustment made necessary by his transference 
of the second fragment to the beginning. We have therefore 
succeeded in crossing the chasm which Luke’s method has 
left in our way. 

6. The rest of the section which Matthew has inserted in 
the Sermon on the Mount consists of an exhortation to dismiss 
all anxious thoughts (Matt. vi. 25-34). This is what we find 
on the other side. We find it not merely in the first gospel, 
but also in the digression of Luke ; for after the parable of 
the Rich Fool he records a parallel exhortation (Luke xii. 
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22-31). The transition is here perfectly easy. ‘ No man 
can serve two masters; you are the servants of one. You 
have chosen the good part which shall never be taken away 
from you. Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on. Your life consists in its relation to God, and not in the 
abundance or scarcity of the things you may possess. Seek 
ye the kingdom of God, and these things shall be added unto 
you. Be not anxious for the morrow: the morrow will be 
anxious for itself.’ The only question which remains to be 
considered is, whether Matthew or Luke has preserved the 
original text. To this we now proceed. 

a. —The parable of the Rich Dreamer has been omitted by 
Matthew and Mark. In the case of Mark such omissions are 
not exceptional, and scarcely require to be explained. Matthew 
systematically avoids the depreciation of secular interests. 

b. —The parable of the Steward, as Strauss has said, is 
* notoriously the cnix interpretum* It raises questions to 
which many different answers have been given. The following 
is a list of the difficulties: (1) The disciples had given up all 
to follow Jesus, and yet apparently they are counselled in the 
parable to make friends by means of the mammon of un¬ 
righteousness. (2) The friends thus made are supposed to be 
able to receive them into the eternal tabernacles. (3) The 
steward is commended by his master because he acted 
wisely; and yet through the steward’s wisdom the master 
lost fifty measures of oil and twenty measures of wheat in 
addition to the previous wasting of his goods. The com¬ 
mendation seems rather surprising. (4) The selection of a 
dishonest man to serve as an example of wisdom is even more 
surprising, and certainly requires to be accounted for. Wise 
men are usually honest. Why, then, does Jesus teach wisdom 
at the risk of encouraging dishonesty ? 

The finest specimen of uncritical interpretation which the 
present writer has seen is contained in a book entitled 
‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ The author of this book makes the 
first of these difficulties his starting point; and although ‘ far 
from positive about the interpretation of a parable which has 
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caused such an infinitude of comment,’ 1 he succeeds in 
exhibiting some positive qualities. His method is allegorical. 
‘ As the disciples,’ he says, ‘ had no worldly goods at all, it 
cannot be the main drift of the parable, as has been sometimes 
maintained, to inculcate Christian prudence in the UBe of 
these. The drift of the parable is indeed to teach a kind of 
prudence, but not one in which money is concerned. The 
administration of property is only the vehicle in which the 
lesson is conveyed. What I take to be inculcated here is true 
Christian wisdom as to the exercise of authority, spiritual 
authority above all. The moral that I discern is this : that 
the apostles and their successors may do more good by 
showing a little indulgence—by conceding something to weak 
human nature, not enforcing Jewish formalities, and not 
insisting too inflexibly upon every point which they think may 
touch the honour or the privileges of Christ’s Church—than 
by adhering to the strictest regard for observances and im¬ 
posing rules for sanctity of thought and conduct with which 
only a chosen few would be able to comply.’ 2 The reader 
will probably, like the author of ‘ Pastor Pastorum,’ be ‘ far 
from positive ' that this interpretation is correct. If Jesus 
intended to convey such ideas, He possessed a great talent for 
concealing His thought; and if the disciples perceived what 
He meant, they were more ingenious than the Rabbis. They 
might even have written ‘Pastor Pastorum.’ The opinion 
which ‘ has sometimes been maintained ’ that prudence in the 
use of worldly goods is the lesson conveyed by the parable 
will probably continue to be ‘ sometimes ’ maintained, not¬ 
withstanding the allegorical interpreters. The difficulties are 
not insuperable. The disciples were not wealthy men. They 
were even distinctly poor, for Peter could say to his Master, 

‘ Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee ; ’ but the fact 
should not be forgotten that they were poor disciples. They 
had not divorced their wives, and yet Jesus said, ‘ Every one 
that putteth away his wife and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery’ (Luke xvi. 18). They were interested as disciples 
in the subject of marriage, and similarly as disciples they were 

1 Pastor Pastorum, by tlie Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., p. 398. 

* Ibid . pp. 380-398. 
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interested in the subject of riches- The assumption that 
because they had no worldly goods at all, the parable of the 
Steward could not be intended to inculcate prudence in the 
use of these, requires the interpreter also to assume that 
because they had not divorced their wives the teaching on 
divorce could not be intended to inculcate the preservation of 
the marriage relationship. Impossibilities soon multiply when 
men reason thus, but the truth is not likely to be gained. 
Again, Mr. Latham assumes, like all the interpreters, that the 
parable was addressed specially to the disciples; but this 
assumption is not justified by the evidence. Luke indeed 
distinctly states that the parable was addressed to the 
disciples (Luke xvi. 1); but Luke has removed the parable 
from its original context, and the heading is purely editorial. 
In the sequel Jesus instructed the twelve. He looked round 
about and said unto His disciples, ‘ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God ’ (Mark x. 23) ; 
and then He proceeded to explain and enlarge the lessons 
already conveyed. But the earlier teaching was immediately 
suggested by the request of the rich young man, and was 
addressed to the applicant and the people. This is proved 
not merely by the testimony of the second gospel, but also by 
the internal evidence afforded by the parable of the Steward ; 
for the disciples did not need to make friends who would 
receive them into the eternal tabernacles. They were already 
heirs of the kingdom. The teaching involved in the parable 
is inexplicable on the assumption that it was specially 
addressed to the twelve; and, on the other hand, -when the 
truth is perceived that the teaching was addressed to a 
general audience, and specially to the rich young man, 
the whole subject becomes perfectly clear. The young man 
possessed the mammon of unrighteousness. He did not 
possess friends to receive him into the eternal tabernacles. 
And finally the precept in the second gospel, ‘ Go, sell what¬ 
soever thou hast, and give to the poor’ (ver. 21), though 
transferred from the private instruction which followed, is 
simply an equivalent for the lesson conveyed by the parable 
of the Steward. 

The difficulties which have puzzled interpreters and critics 
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have arisen out of two mistakes. (1) Being wise men them¬ 
selves, they are able to appreciate wisdom, and they give the 
steward credit for this excellence. ‘ The moral quality of his 
proceedings,’ as J. Estlin Carpenter says, ‘ does not come into 
view: lie simply serves as an illustration of worldly wisdom.’ 1 

* The honesty or dishonesty of the steward,’ according to the 

author of ‘ Pastor Pastorum,’ ‘ is not the central point on 
which the moral turns. It is his tact in remitting part of his 
claims with a long-sighted view.’ 2 ‘ Being represented as a 

dishonest spendthrift and lazy fellow, it is evident,’ to Wendt, 

* that in his forethought alone lay the ground of his future 

well-being.’ 3 Whatever the man’s moral eccentricities may 
have been, he is thus recognised by interpreters, who have 
little else in common, as a person of considerable sagacity. 
Beputations are sometimes easily gained. The truth is that 
the man is a fool. In the days of his prosperity he was 
scarcely wise. He wasted his master’s goods, scattering them 
abroad like the prodigal (biacncopTrl^wv). Adversity sharpened 
his wits, but his wisdom was never remarkable. It was re¬ 
markable for him, but not remarkable as wisdom. He wasted 
his master’s goods again, scattering fifty measures of oil and 
twenty measures of wheat with invincible prodigality. The 
fine scheme by which he hoped to provide for his future well¬ 
being was in itself superlatively foolish. He was not paid by 
a poundage on the net receipts or by some similar method, 
as the author of * Pastor Pastorum ’ suggests, so that his 
interest and his master’s would generally speaking coincide. 
He was supremely indifferent to his master’s interests; and 
his wisdom simply consists in this, that he had once been 
indifferent to his own. When summoned to give in his 
account he at last asked, ‘ What shall I do ? ’ He became 
deliberately foolish in the hope of providing for the future. 
The moral of the parable is, If a foolish man learns wisdom 
for his own generation when reduced to extremity, liow much 
more should the sons of the light, who are not foolish, prepare 
themselves wisely for the age to come ! (2) The original 

connection of the parable has hitherto never been perceived. 

1 The First Three Gospels, p. 324. 2 Pastor Pastorum, p. 392. 

3 The Teaching of Jesus, vol. i. p. 138. 
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According to the critics who believe, like Renan, that Luke 
‘ hates riches and regards the simple attachment to property 
as an evil,’ 1 there was no original context. J. Estlin Carpenter 
e.g. says, * In its present form the story seems plainly to 
belong to that section of the Church which viewed wealth as 
unrighteous and found merit in poverty. This is closely con¬ 
nected with the conception that the suffering are entitled to 
compensation, which is seen in the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus.’ 2 To J. Estlin Carpenter the parable of the Steward 
seems plainly to have originated, as far at least as its present 
form is concerned, in a certain section of the Church, and not 
in the mind of Jesus. To critics less devoted to a negative 
theory the semblance is plainly different. Wendt e.g. accepts 
the parable of the Steward as a genuine fragment of Christ’s 
teaching, and attempts to reconstruct the original context. 
He argues with Holtzmann and Weiss that the parables of 
the Steward and of the Faithful and Unfaithful Servants 
(Matt. xxv. 14; Luke xix. 12) were originally connected as a 
pair, the first commending ‘ the wisdom of providing by means 
of present goods for future welfare, and the second enjoining 
faithfulness in the management of goods entrusted to us, as 
the right means of attaining the end thus wisely aimed at.’ 3 
Holtzmann places the second parable after Luke xvi. 12, 
Wendt after Luke xvi. 9, with the reservation that ver. 9 may 
be editorial. Wendt’s whole reconstruction consists of the 
following passages: Luke xvi. 1-9; Matt. xxv. 14-29; 
Luke xvi. 10-12; Luke xii. 47, 48; Luke xvi. 13. The 
parable of the Faithful and Unfaithful Servants cannot at 
present be discussed; it will soon be found in its proper 
place, and will then be considered in relation to its context. 
In the meantime I simply point out the facts: (a) that 
Matthew and Luke agree in placing this parable in the dis¬ 
course on the coming of the kingdom; (b) that the fragment 
in Luke xii. 47, 48 has been placed by Luke in a section 
taken from the same discourse (vv. 35-48) ; ( c ) that both in 
the parable and in the fragment the second coming of Messiah 

1 The Gospels, p. 143. 2 The First Three Gospels, p. 324. 

3 The Teaching of Jesus, vol. i. p. 12H, cf. Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, 
S, 14fi. 
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is the prominent thought, whereas this thought is not at all 
present in the parable of the Steward. These facts are suffi¬ 
cient to discredit the conjecture of Wendt and Holtzmann and 
Weiss; and, on the other hand, as we have seen, the parable 
of the Steward is demanded as a sequel by the earlier parable 
of the Rich Dreamer. The evidence need not be repeated. 
The point to be noticed at present is that in failing to per¬ 
ceive the original context of the parable of the Steward and in 
giving the man credit for sagacity, the critics leave the diffi¬ 
culties unremoved. They cannot account for the mysterious 
precept to make friends by means of the mammon of un¬ 
righteousness, that when it would fail a place might be secured 
in the eternal tabernacles. They cannot satisfactorily explain 
the master’s commendation of the man, and still less the 
selection of such a man to serve as an example of wisdom. If 
the steward was really sagacious, he was no doubt worthy of 
commendation, but the master after his heavy losses would 
scarcely be disposed to admire him. And although it is true, 
as Wendt points out, that ‘ the value of wise forethought is 
most strongly accentuated by its being exhibited as isolated 
from other virtues,’ the accentuation is greater, and the dis¬ 
honesty of the man is made more intelligible in relation to 
the aim of the parable, w'hen he is seen to be a fool, to whom 
dishonesty is natural, and forethought is not natural. The 
most foolish of men becomes wise, as far as his capacity 
permits, when he is reduced to extremity and is in danger of 
starvation. The most foolish of men is not likely to be 
scrupulously honest. His dishonesty is explained by his 
folly ; and when the folly is recognised he is not likely to be 
imitated. The most foolish of men who has hitherto been 
indifferent to his own interests, as well as to those of his 
master, might well be commended for attending to his own 
interests at last, even in his own foolish way. And if a man 
like the steward could have his wits thus sharpened, and be 
stimulated to take thought for the morrow, the folly of the 
sons of light, who do not make provision for the future, is 
exhibited in the clearest way possible. They are more foolish 
than the most foolish of men. 

c.—Mark’s story of the rich young man has been repro- 
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duced by Matthew and Luke. The variations are purely 
editorial. We have therefore no reason to believe that this 
narrative was contained in the apostolic source. The sequel, 
however, as we have seen, is authenticated by the parable of 
the Labourers, which presupposes Peter's question (Mark x. 
28). Here the variations are significant. (1) Matthew and 
Luke omit the explanation, ‘ Children, how hard is it for them 
that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God ’ (ver. 24). 
They have the second gospel before them, and deliberately 
omit these "words. The reason probably is that the explana¬ 
tion was not contained in the source. The amazement of the 
disciples in ver. 24 is an editorial anticipation of the astonish¬ 
ment in ver. 26, and ver. 24 is an interpolation. (2) Matthew 
adds to Mark x. 28 the question, ‘ What then shall we have ? ’ 
This addition, though perhaps editorial, expresses more clearly 
the desire which Peter intended to convey, and may therefore 
be placed in the text. (3) Luke substitutes ‘ our own ’ (ra ?8ia) 
for ‘ all.’ Since the substituted word agrees better than 
Mark’s with the question at the end of the parable of the 
Steward (Luke xvi. 12), Luke has here probably reproduced 
the original. (4) The assurance of reward is rendered dif¬ 
ferently by the three evangelists. ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my sake, and 
for the gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold now 
in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands, with persecutions ; and in the world 
to come eternal life ’ (Mark x. 29, 30). ‘ Every one that hath 
left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal life’ (Matt. xix. 29). 
‘ Verily I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, 
or wife, or brethren, or parents, or children, for the kingdom 
of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this 
time, and in the world to come eternal life ’ (Luke xviii. 29, 
30). In each of these versions there are probably secondary 
details. ‘ For my name’s sake ’ in the first gospel is certainly 
editorial. ‘ Manifold more ’ is Luke’s equivalent for a hundred¬ 
fold. The more definite word is primary. ‘ For the kingdom 
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of God’s sake ’ is simply an editorial combination of the two 
expressions ‘ for my sake and for the gospel’s sake.’ So far 
we have no reason whatever to believe that Matthew and 
Luke have derived their versions from the apostolic source. 
Again, the omission by the later evangelists of the assurance 
that the reward would be in ‘ houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions,’ is 
also perfectly intelligible ; for, in the first place, the persecu¬ 
tions might be considered to be scarcely compatible with the 
promise, and secondly, reflection might suggest that the pro¬ 
mise had been seldom fulfilled. On the other hand, Mark’s 
version is in some respects secondary. (1) The words, ‘ For 
the gospel’s sake,’ have probably been added by the evangelist. 
These words occur also in Mark viii. 85, and there, as we shall 
see, they are editorial (cf. Luke xvii. 33). (2) The authenticity 
of the assurance that the disciples would receive a hundred¬ 
fold in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions, is at 
least exceedingly doubtful. The context contains nothing to 
authenticate such a recompense. The saying is unique, and 
is indeed foreign to the teaching of Jesus. He taught His 
disciples to expect persecution ; but He did not on any other 
occasion assure them that their reward would be great in this 
life. On the contrary, He directed their thoughts to the king¬ 
dom of God, to a recompense in the resurrection of the just. 
‘ Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and when they 
shall separate you from their company, and reproach you, 
and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of Man’s sake. 
Rejoice in that day, and leap for joy: for behold, your reward 
is great in heaven ’ (Luke vi. 22, 23). This is the consistent 
teaching of Jesus. The unique text reported by Mark must 
therefore be rejected, if we can account for its origin. The 
last words in Mark’s narrative, ‘ But many that are first shall 
be last; and the last first,’ have been borrowed, as we have 
seen, from an earlier discourse (Luke xiii. 30), and substituted 
for the parable of the Labourers; and the fact is worthy of 
notice that Mark does not record the parable of the Great 
Supper, which originally preceded this text. The earlier dis¬ 
course was suggested by the question, ‘ Lord, are they few 
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that be saved ? ’ And after the question, ‘ Then who can be 
saved?’ (Mark x. 26) Mark reports that the man, who instead 
of excusing himself on account of fields, or oxen, or wife, 
leaves house, or land, or friends, for the sake of Christ, will 
inherit eternal life. The hundredfold more with persecutions 
may be an application of the original to the circumstances of 
the early Church, and the whole passage from ver. 26 to ver. 30 
may be an abstract from the earlier context. So one might 
argue with some degree of plausibility. The passage in question, 
however, is certainly not altogether editorial; for, in the first 
place, ver. 28 is presupposed by the parable of the Labourers, 
and secondly the rebuke which is involved in the parable of 
the Labourers does not sufficiently distinguish the good from 
the bad in Peter’s desire. "We may even infer, from the 
agreement in the parable for a penny a day, that the disciples 
had received some assurance of reward. How, then, is the 
difficulty to be avoided ? The assurance in the apostolic 
source consisted of the following words: ‘ Verily I say unto 
you, There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my 
sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold, and shall inherit 
eternal life.’ Mark has inferred that the increase would be 
similar to the renunciation, and that persecutions would 
accompany the reward. Matthew and Luke are combining 
the apostolic source with Mark. They omit Mark’s additions, 
and reproduce the original with approximate fidelity. Wendt 
has failed to perceive that the parable of the Labourers is 
Christ’s reply to the exclamation of Peter, ‘ Lo, we have left 
all, and have followed thee.’ He puts the parable into an 
appendix, 1 and remarks, with a singular lapse from his usual 
acuteness, that the context which Matthew gives to it is due 
to the agreement of Matt. xx. 16 with the conclusion of the 
whole passage in Mark x. 31. The truth is that the parable of 
the Labourers is not an illustration of the text, and that Matt, 
xx. 16 is an editorial addition repeated from Mark x. 31. 

d.—Matthew has omitted Luke xi. 86 because the saying 
seems scarcely intelligible. It really, however, completes the 
thought expressed in Matt. vi. 22, 23, Luke xi. 34, 35 ; for the 
1 Die Lehrc Jesu, Erstcr Theil, S. 183, cf. The Teaching of Jcsvs, vol. ii. p. 53. 
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eye represents affection or desire, and the body represents the 
whole nature, and what Jesus says is (1) that when one is 
free from private passion his nature is free from evil; (2) 
that when his nature is good, the lamp with its bright shin¬ 
ing gives him light, and does not occasion distraction. The 
meaning of the fragment is obscure, but when placed in its 
proper context there is no difficulty whatever. The meaning 
is, keep the eye pure for the sake of the body, and keep the 
body pure for the sake of the eye. Luke xii. 32 is an inter¬ 
polated fragment, which will soon be found in its original con¬ 
text. The precept in ver. 33 is parallel to Matt. vi. 19-21, 
and the parallel text in the second gospel (Mark x. 21) is a 
clear proof that Matthew’s version of the saying is secondary. 
Weiss believes that the demand of Jesus in the single instance 
of young Dives has been made absolute by Luke, 1 and Wendt 
agrees with Weiss ; 2 but the saying in Matt. vi. 19 is also 
absolute, although slightly different in form from that in 
Luke xii. 33, 34, and the story of young Dives is a secondary 
compilation. Matthew’s precept forbids the laying up of 
treasure on the earth, but the context requires something 
more than that; for the question is, What is one to do with 
the treasure which he happens to possess ? The answer is, 
Sell that ye have, and give alms. Be wise, like the foolish 
steward. Make friends, that they may receive you into the 
eternal tabernacles when the mammon of unrighteousness 
fails. If this is Ebionism, the teaching of Jesus was Ebio- 
nitic ; but the truth is that He did not proclaim the blessed¬ 
ness of the poor just because they are poor. Wealth is the 
mammon of unrighteousness. It is morally a negative, and 
only becomes positively evil when it keeps a man out of the 
kingdom. The direct and absolute precept, ‘ Sell that ye have, 
and give alms,’ is explained by the fact that, according to the 
teaching of Jesus, the things of this wwld would be utterly 
worthless in the day of account which was at hand. He 
anticipated the speedy coming of the heavenly kingdom. He 
did not anticipate a long historical development and the 
formation of a church on the earth. 

1 Introduction to the New Testament , vol. ii. p. 809. 

3 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 118. 
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e.—Matthew’s text agrees here almost verbally with 
Luke’s. The following details should be noticed. (1) The 
more definite word ‘ ravens ’ in Luke xii. 24 is preferable to 
‘ the birds of the heaven ’ in Matt. vi. 26. The word * birds ’ 
occurred originally at the end of the verse, and Matthew has 
substituted it for ‘ ravens ’ at the beginning. (2) Luke has 
substituted ‘ God ’ (Luke xii. 24) for ‘ your heavenly Father ’ 
(Matt. vi. 26). The words ‘your Father’ in Luke xii. 30 
show that Luke’s reading in the earlier connection is probably 
secondary. He seems to avoid the explicit identification of 
the God of nature with the God of grace. (3) Luke has 
changed ‘ the Gentiles ’ (ra eOvt), Matt. vi. 32) into ‘ the nations 
of the world ’ ( ra e$vt) rov tcoa-fiov , Luke xii. 30), thus avoiding 
the special significance of the word edvr). (4) To the original 
text, ‘ Seek ye the kingdom of God ’ (Luke xii. 31), Matthew 
has added ‘and his righteousness ’ (Matt. vi. 33), thus spi¬ 
ritualising the original idea, and avoiding the inference that 
the heavenly kingdom was expected soon. (5) Matthew inter¬ 
polates the word ‘ first ’—‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’ 
He thinks that other things may be sought second. He avoids 
the depreciation of secular interests, whereas according to the 
teaching of Jesus these interests were all insignificant on 
account of the approaching end. (6) Luke omits Matt. vi. 
34. He substitutes a fragment taken from another context 
(Luke xii. 32), and then returns to the precept, ‘ Sell that 
ye have, and give alms’ (ver. 33). He carries forward this 
text to the end as the practical conclusion of the whole 
instruction. 

§ 44.— The Pharisees and Dives allied and condemned 

The discourse on the subject of riches was suggested, as 
we have seen, by an incident, and was delivered in public. 
The disciples were astonished at the teaching. They expressed 
their astonishment openly; and at the end of the discourse, 
as Luke reports, the Pharisees, w'ho had also been listening to 
Jesus and were lovers of money, scoffed at Him (Luke xvi. 14). 
This statement represents the apostolic source, and Christ’s 
reply to the scoffers authenticates itself. He said unto them, 
‘ Ye are they that justify r yourselves in the sight of men ; but 
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God knoweth your hearts : for that which is exalted among 
men is an abomination in the sight of God ’ (ver. 15). So far 
the connection is plain. The sequel, however, introduces a 
difficulty, for the transition from ver. 15 to ver. 16 is abrupt 
and unexpected. After rebuking the Pharisees, Jesus could 
not at once proceed to the new subject of the relation of the 
law to the gospel of the kingdom of God. The Pharisees 
scoffed at Christ’s doctrine of riches, and according to the 
sequence in Luke’s digression He proceeded to state His doc¬ 
trine of marriage (ver. 18) ; but obviously the connection is 
editorial. The new subject demands a new incident, which 
has for some reason been omitted. How, then, are we to 
make an advance ? (1) In ch. xviii. 9-14 at the end of the 

second digression Luke records the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican, who went up into the Temple to pray. 
This parable bears no inner relation to the discourse on the 
second coming, to which it is attached as a pendant. The 
later context is unmistakably editorial. (2) The lesson con¬ 
veyed by the parable is precisely the thought expressed in 
Christ’s reply to the Pharisees, ‘ Ye are they that justify your¬ 
selves in the sight of men ; but God knoweth your hearts ’ 
(Luke xvi. 15). The situation in which Luke places the 
parable is editorial. The original context requires to be 
found. The context now reached leaves nothing to be desired; 
and as a fact no other is available. (3) The parable of Divet 
and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-31) is obviously an enlargement 
and illustration of the saying, ‘ That which is exalted among 
men is an abomination in the sight of God ’ (ver. 15); and 
as clearly it is supplementary to, and even demanded by, the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. The Pharisee 
justifies himself in the sight of men. He prays and fasts and 
gives tithes. His religion is ostentatious, and he is sent home 
condemned. So far the reply to the scoffers is illustrated ; 
but the Pharisee is merely one among many who are exalted 
among men and an abomination in the sight of God. The 
rich man who is indifferent to human misery is another 
representative of the type ; and a distinction must be made 
between the formal ostentatious self-righteousness of the 
Pharisee and the law which is his pride and hope. The 
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Pharisee brings discredit on the law, but the law itself is holy, 
just, and good. These thoughts occur to the reader who re¬ 
members the teaching of Jesus; and the fact to be noticed 
is that they are just the thoughts conveyed by the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus. Wendt perceives the connection be¬ 
tween the two parables. He brings them together in his 
reconstruction, which consists of the following passages: 
Luke xviii. 9 ; xvi. 15 a ; xviii. 10-14; xvi. 15 b , 19-31; 1 but 
according to Wendt the parable of Dives and Lazarus is simply 
an illustration of the saying, ‘ That which is exalted among 
men is an abomination in the sight of God,’ and thus 
obviously a difficulty remains. Dives remembers his five 
brethren on the earth, and desires that Lazarus should be 
sent to save them from the torments of Hades. He believes 
in the evidential value of miracles. Abraham believes in the 
law and the prophets. ‘ If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one rise from the 
dead ’ (ver. 31). Wendt leaves this dialogue unexplained. It 
clearly does not illustrate the text in ver. 15, and yet is essential 
to the parable. The truth is that the parable is not merely, 
as Wendt supposes, an illustration of the earlier text. It is 
supplementary to the parable of the Pharisee and the Publi¬ 
can. It conveys the additional and necessary thought that 
the law, which is represented by the Pharisee, is not in itself 
such as to lead men to conduct like his. The Pharisee by his 
traditions makes void the law, which leads rather to the 
penitent cry of the publican, who would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven, but smote his breast, saying, c God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’ Through Moses and the prophets 
even those who are exalted among men, and an abomination 
in the sight of God, may escape from the torments of Hades. 
The condition of safety is repentance ; and the law summons 
men to repent. Wendt’s reconstruction is thus open to 
serious objections. He fails to perceive the whole of the truth, 
and the consequence is that he makes mistakes. A half-truth 
is little better than an error. He breaks up Luke xvi. 15 
into tw T o clauses, the first of which he places before the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, and the second of 

' Die Lchrc Jcsa, Erster Theil, S. 150-153. 
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which he reserves as an introduction to the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus ; but the parable of Dives and Lazarus illustrates 
more than the half-text, and the parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican is an illustration of more than the other half. 
The whole text is an introduction to the parables, which con¬ 
stitute a pair, requiring no mediation. The second has been 
carried forward by Luke to illustrate the saying, ‘ It is easier 
for heaven and earth to pass than for one tittle of the law to 
fall ’ (ver. 17), and the first has thus been set free to be after¬ 
wards inserted at the end of the digression. Luke xviii. 9 is 
an editorial heading bstracted from the story which follows. 

§ 45.— The Doctrine of Marriage 

The fragment which Luke inserts between the condemna¬ 
tion of the Pharisees and the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
has baffled the penetration of the critics (Luke xvi. 16-18). 
J. Estlin Carpenter e.g. finds a ‘ perplexing neighbourship ’ 
in the two verses (16 and 17) which now stand side by side. 1 
His opinion is that they did not originally stand side by side. 
He is even disposed to believe that they represent two dif¬ 
ferent sources, in one of which Jesus enforces ‘ the strictest 
perpetuity of the law like a rabbi of the austerest type.’ 
Wendt is less easily puzzled. He agrees with Holtzmann, 
Weizsacker and Weiss that the whole fragment is an editorial 
interpolation; 2 but he is not perplexed by ‘ the opposite 
principles ’ which are apparently laid down. He knows 
precisely what Luke has done. The first principle (ver. 16) 
was stated by Jesus in His reply to the messengers of John 
(Matt. xi. 12, 13). The second was delivered in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. v. 17, 18, 32). Matthew, therefore, has 
preserved in each case the original context, and Luke has 
interpolated the two fragments between the condemnation of 
the Pharisees and the parable of Dives and Lazarus to 
prepare the way for the dialogue (vv. 27-31). The difficulty 
is thus satisfactorily overcome. The hypothesis of two 
sources is unnecessary, and the apparently opposite principles 

1 The First Three Gospels, p. 327. 

2 Die Lehre Jcsxi, Erster Tbeil, S. 151. 
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need not be sent off to an appendix. Unfortunately, however, 
there are still a few difficulties to disturb the critic’s mind. 
His satisfaction is a little premature. (1) The law of 
marriage, if stated in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 32), 
was also according to Mark delivered on a later occasion 
(Mark x. 11, 12); and since the subject was then introduced 
by an incident Mark’s context is much more likely to be 
original than the Sermon on the Mount, which, as Wendt 
admits, Matthew has considerably enlarged. (2) The appro¬ 
priateness of the principles in the contexts which Matthew has 
given to them is not at all self-evident. If the Sermon on the 
Mount was a discourse on righteousness, and especially on 
the relation between the old and the new, the principle in 
Matt. v. 17, 18 forms undoubtedly an appropriate begin¬ 
ning ; but the Sermon on the Mount was not a discourse on 
righteousness—as such it is historically unintelligible—and 
therefore the propriety disappears. Wendt’s argument de¬ 
pends upon an assumption which is altogether untenable, and 
has already been discredited. He assumes again that the 
principle in Luke xvi. 16 was originally delivered in the reply 
to the messengers of John (Matt. xi. 12, 13), and this 
context he considers to be most appropriate; but he adapts 
the context to the principle, rejecting one verse which 
is guaranteed by Luke (ver. 10, cf. Luke vii. 27), and re¬ 
adjusting another which is inconvenient (Matt. xi. 11, 13, 14, 
12, 15), and after these feats of criticism he invites the reader 
to admire a sequence which is purely fictitious. (3) If the 
one principle was originally situated in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the other in the reply to the messengers of John, 
Luke has intentionally transferred them from these early 
contexts to serve as an introduction to the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus. But that in itself is scarcely credible, for one 
of the principles bears no inner relation to the parable, and 
the other would not be likely to be set aside for such a long¬ 
sighted purpose; and the law of marriage in ver. 18 still 
obviously requires to be explained. If Luke’s aim was to inter¬ 
polate one of the fragments as an introduction to the parable, 
he would surely not obscure this aim by interpolating also the 
others which bear no relation to the parable, unless all the frag- 
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ments were originally together. But if they were originally 
together, Wendt’s argument is absolutely futile ; and instead of 
going back to the earlier contexts we must rather assume that 
a discourse on the subject of marriage originally followed the 
condemnation of the Pharisees, and that Luke has carried for¬ 
ward the parable of Dives and Lazarus to serve as a pendant to 
the fragments. The question is, Have we any reason to believe 
that such a discourse was really delivered at this particular 
time, and can we reconstruct the original ? I reply by enu¬ 
merating the following facts : 

1. The reduction of a discourse to a few fragments is 
not an exceptional phenomenon in Luke’s digressions. He 
repeatedly omits material contained in the apostolic source 
for the sake of avoiding editorial repetition, of returning at 
last to Mark, and of ministering to the edification of his 
Gentile readers. 

2. The law of marriage (Luke xvi. 18) is connected m the 
second gospel with an incident. Certain Pharisees came and 
asked Jesus, ‘ Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife ? ’ 
tempting Him. He answered this question, and subsequently 
explained the matter to His disciples in private (Mark x. 2-12). 
The explanation, however, is scarcely sufficient. If the dis¬ 
ciples had really a difficulty, as their desire for an explana¬ 
tion presupposes, they would not be likely to be satisfied with 
the mere statement of a law, however direct and peremptory 
it might be ; and Jesus was not accustomed to instruct them 
with such forbidding brevity. He reserved his curt replies 
for the tempters. Mark’s narrative has probably been 
abbreviated. 

3. Matthew reproduces Mark’s narrative (Matt. xix. 3-9), 
but enlarges the explanation to the disciples (vv. 10-12). 
According to Weiss this enlargement has been derived from 
oral tradition. 1 The theory of an independent oral tradition 
is no doubt convenient when a critic gets into a difficulty; but 
it is simply a sort of balloon in which both the critic and the 
difficulty float a'way through the air. Wendt prefers to have 
solid ground under his feet. He is sometimes erratic, but is 
never disposed to turn aeronaut. He is puzzled by Matthew’s 

1 Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 274. 
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enlargement. He thinks that the exclamation of the disciples, 

‘ If the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not expedient 
to marry ’ (ver. 10), would be much more likely to be 
suggested by the saying, ‘ If any man cometh unto me, 
and hatetli not his wife, he cannot be my disciple ’ (Luke xiv. 
26), than by the law of marriage which Mark has reported 
and Matthew reproduced ; 1 but he does not adopt the context 
suggested, and so, being wisely persuaded that the enlarge¬ 
ment has been taken from the apostolic source, he puts it into 
an appendix—which is quite as convenient, and on the whole 
much safer than the alternative balloon. If a man must hate 
his wife, marriage is clearly inexpedient—so clearly inex¬ 
pedient that no one would think of disputing the fact; but 
the exclamation of the disciples is not an emphatic and 
decisive conclusion. It is rather an expression of surprise, 
a doubtful request for further instruction. It betrays the 
recognition of a risk rather than of the inevitable misery 
which the hatred of a wife would involve ; and the law of 
marriage which was stated by Jesus, if adopted and acted 
upon, would involve precisely such a risk as the disciples 
appear to have anticipated, for the teaching is that the 
marriage relationship should never be dissolved. The wife 
may be unfaithful, or the husband may be unfaithful; but 
the two, being one, can never become two. They are one, 
until death parts them, or until the kingdom comes. The 
risk is surely sufficiently apparent, and the exclamation is not 
surprising. We must therefore conclude that the teaching 
which Matthew has enlarged had previously been abridged by 
Mark; but Matthew’s enlargement represents the apostolic 
source, and so we gain the additional conclusion that the 
whole of the teaching, with the incident which suggested it, 
was contained in the apostolic source. 

4. Returning to the Sermon on the Mount, we observe 
the fact that the law of marriage is there preceded by a 
contrast between the old and the new law of purity (Matt. v. 
27-30). Since the Sermon on the Mount was not a discourse 
on righteousness, but an instruction adapted to the historical 
situation, this contrast is waiting to be restored to its original 

1 Die Lehre Jesu, E is ter Tlieil, S. 183. 
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context; and the question arises whether Matthew has pre¬ 
served the original sequence in placing the two fragments 
side by side. Since the subject is the same and no other 
context is available, the probability is that they were originally 
together; but, as far as we have gone in our reconstruction, 
no room has been found for the law of purity. It could not 
originally precede the law of marriage in Mark x. 12 ; for the 
matter regarding which the disciples questioned Jesus was not 
moral purity, but divorce. How, then, are we to acoount for 
Matthew’s combination? If the law of purity originally 
followed Matt. xix. 12, the difficulty entirely disappears. In 
the first place the transition is easy. The disciples have 
inferred from the teaching of Jesus that marriage is not 
expedient. They are surprised and desire further instruction ; 
and in reply He partly confirms and partly corrects their 
inference. The question of expediency, He says, depends 
upon the individual concerned; but the man who is waiting 
for the kingdom of God, and whose heart is ‘ surely fixed 
where true joys are to be found,’ will keep free from earthly 
bonds. ‘ He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.’ So 
far the inference is confirmed ; but a mistake still requires to 
be corrected, for the evil does not consist in marriage alone. 
It rather consists in the evil motions of the heart, which 
induce men to contract such earthly alliances, and against 
which, whether married or single, every man must violently 
contend. The law of purity is here obviously a continuation 
of the thought, and indeed is even demanded by the teaching 
on the subject of expediency. And, secondly, a motive is 
perfectly apparent for Matthew’s transpositions and omissions. 
In the Sermon on the Mount he can introduce neither the 
incident nor the subsequent exclamation of the disciples, and 
so the apostolic material is free for rearrangement; and since 
in ch. v. 21 he has already quoted the sixth commandment, 
with the new teaching of Jesus on the subject involved, he 
begins the new section in ver. 27 by quoting the seventh 
commandment, with the teaching of Jesus on purity. The 
law of marriage was originally situated before the law of 
purity ; but, for the sake of systematic arrangement, Matthew 
transposes the original order. He first reports the teaching on 
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purity, which is parallel to the seventh commandment, and 
then on account of the community of subject he detaches the 
law of marriage from its historical setting, and appends it to 
the law of purity. The method of the evangelist is transparent, 
and his motive is equally perceptible. We therefore conclude, 
reserving the details of the text, that the original consisted of 
the following passages: Mark x. 2-12; Matt. xix. 10-12; 
v. 27-80. 

5. The principles which stand side by side, in a ‘ neigh¬ 
bourship' so ‘perplexing’ to J. Estlin Carpenter, assume now 
their place in the sequence of thought. The connection is so 
plain as to constitute a confirmation of our argument. The 
necessity of subduing, at any cost, the evil motions of the 
heart has been emphatically stated. * If thy right eye causeth 
thee to stumble,' Jesus has said, ‘ pluck it out and cast it from 
thee ; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
perish, and not thy whole body be cast into Gehenna ’ (Matt, 
v. 29) ; and this teaching has been distinctly contrasted 
with one of the ancient commandments, and with the per¬ 
mission of divorce on account of man’s hardness of heart. 
The contrast is now repeated in a brief but comprehen¬ 
sive saying, which explains the necessity of repression and 
conquest. ‘ The law and the prophets were until John : from 
that time the kingdom of God suffereth violence, and men of 
violence take it by force.' The necessity is explained by the 
urgency of the times. The kingdom of God has now come 
nigh, and the relationships of the world have assumed quite a 
different aspect. Marriage is not sinful in itself, but evil 
passion requires to be subdued ; and since the ties which bind 
a man to the world are apt to loosen his hold on eternal life, 
he must be severe and inflexible, a man of violence taking the 
kingdom by force. He will not enter by compromise and 
feebleness. ‘ Strive to enter in by the narrow gate : for wide 
is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, 
and many be they that enter in thereby. For narrow is the 
gate and straitened the way that leadeth unto life, and few be 
they that find it.’ What, then, are the disciples to infer ? Has 
the law been finally superseded and annulled ? The kingdom 
of God is not related to the kingdoms of the world. The age 
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to come is not an historical continuation of the ages lying 
behind. A new epoch has been introduced since the days of 
John ; and now men may hope, by exercising violence, to 
enter the kingdom of God—by exercising violence, not by 
accommodation to the world; for the kingdom of God is in 
heaven, and in heaven they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage. The inference seems to be involved that the old 
law is also subjected to violence, but that is not really the 
case. The old law was a preparation for the new law. It was 
a gift of God ; but it was also essentially an accommodation to 
the world, a mundane legislation intended to restrain and 
thus to shut up men unto the faith which should afterwards 
be revealed. ‘For your hardness of heart Moses wrote his 
commandments.’ Moses and the prophets adapted their teach¬ 
ing to the necessities of the times ; and similarly the teaching 
of Jesus is adapted to the necessities of the new times. The 
difference between the old and the new is merely a difference 
of method. The old represents compromise. The new repre¬ 
sents violence ; and violence is imperatively demanded, because 
the kingdom of God is at hand. ‘ Think not that I came to 
destroy the law or the prophets : I came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil; for verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all things be accomplished.’ The principles are not 
opposed to one another. The first demands the second, and 
both are demanded by the contrast in the earlier teaching. 

6. The statement of the second principle is continued, 
and the whole discourse is rounded by Matthew’s sequel in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 19, 20). The Pharisees 
who asked the question, ‘ Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife?’ were distinguished for their ostentatious devo¬ 
tion to the law ; and the disciples, who were prophets of the 
kingdom of God, might conceivably infer that they ought no 
longer to insist upon obedience to the ancient commandments. 
This inference has already been corrected, and now in con¬ 
clusion the disciples are directly addressed as teachers. Do 
not, on account of your devotion to the kingdom of God, teach 
men to set the law at nought; and do not, on the other hand, 
follow the example of the Pharisees by teaching men to observe 
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the law without yourselves obeying its precepts. Be teachers 
of the law and examples of obedience to the law; and you 
will be great in the kingdom of God. 

7. The combination of the fragments in Luke xvi. 16-18, 
as has already been observed, is an indication not merely that 
they originally formed part of one connected discourse, but also 
that this discourse followed the condemnation of the Pharisees 
(Luke xvi. 14, 15 ; xviii. 10-14 ; xvi. 19-81). The arrange¬ 
ment of the section cannot otherwise be satisfactorily explained. 
In reconstructing the contents, we have therefore also dis¬ 
covered the original situation of the whole ; but the situation 
of Mark’s fragment does not quite agree with the result of our 
criticism (Mark x. 2-12), and the question arises, Can Mark’s 
arrangement be explained? A detailed analysis of the second 
gospel must be reserved for another occasion, but at present a 
few facts may be noticed, (o) The question of the Pharisees in 
Mark x. 2 is one of a series of incidents which did not happen on 
the road to Jerusalem, but during the last residence in the city. 
This has already been shown in the case of young Dives, and 
now we have another example before us. The whole of Mark’s 
second period from the confession of Peter to the entrance into 
Jerusalem is an editorial combination, (b) The necessity of 
exercising violence to enter into the kingdom of God has been 
quoted by Mark in ch. ix. 48-49. The context is certainly 
editorial; but since a fragment of the original discourse has 
been here introduced, the introduction of the incident and 
another fragment immediately afterwards in ch. x. 2-12 
is intelligible. The original sequence has not been pre¬ 
served in ch. ix. 43-49, and therefore we are at liberty to 
believe that the incident and fragment in ch. x. 2-12 have 
been detached from their original setting, (c) The teaching 
on the subject of the law in the discourse on marriage and 
divorce would be sufficient in itself to suggest to an editor the 
transposition of the incidents. The teaching indeed has 
been partly omitted by Mark, but the necessity of observing 
the law has been transferred to the story of young Dives ; for 
the quotation of the commandments in Mark x. 19, as we 
have seen, was not an original feature of the narrative. The 
two narratives have been to some extent combined, and the 
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source has been placed before the stream. The evidence above 
mentioned is sufficient to confirm the conclusion, which we have 
independently gained, that the whole discourse reconstructed 
was originally situated after the condemnation of the Phari¬ 
sees. We now proceed to details. 

a.— Dr. Abbott finds in the difference between Mark x. 
3-5 and Matt. xix. 7,8 a confirmation of his telegram theory. 1 
His theory is that the memoirs of the apostles consisted 
of notes put together without connection very much as one 
writes a telegram, and that the three synoptic evangelists 
have independently translated this earlier gospel into coherent 
narratives. He denies the dependence of Matthew and Luke 
upon Mark. The theory need not be examined in detail. At 
present we have only to notice the fact that, instead of con¬ 
firming Dr. Abbott’s hypothesis, the variations of Matthew in 
the passage before us are all distinctly editorial. (1) The 
statement in Mark x. 1 was not contained in the apostolic 
source before the teaching on marriage; but Matthew repro¬ 
duces this statement, merely substituting, ‘ He healed them 
there ’ for ‘ He taught them again ’ (Matt. xix. 2 ; Mark x. 1). 
(2) He adds ‘ for every cause ’ to the question of the Phari¬ 
sees (ver. 3). (3) He places the old law of marriage before 

the command regarding divorce (vv. 4-8), not because he is in¬ 
dependently translating a telegram gospel, but simply because 
the statement of a law ought logically to precede the excep¬ 
tions. (4) Having already in ver. 4 quoted Mark x. G, ‘ from 
the beginning of the creation, male and female made he them,’ 
in returning to Mark x. 6 he writes for the sake of avoiding 
repetition, ‘ from the beginning it hath not been so ’ (ver. 8). 
This is a clear proof that Matthew's report is an editorial ver¬ 
sion of Mark’s. The telegram theory is inadequate to account 
for the facts. (5) He represents the new law as addressed to 
the Pharisees, and not to the disciples in the house (ver. 9). 
(6) He adapts the new law to the supposed requirements of 
secular life (ver. 9). As this last variation is important we 
must enter into details, and compare the different versions. 
Luke's version is, ‘ Every one that putteth away his wife, and 
marrieth another, eoinmitteth adultery; and he that marrieth 

1 The Common Tradition of the, Synoptic Gospels, p. xxix. 
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one that is put a\va 3 T from a husband committeth adultery ’ 
(Luke xvi. 18). This agrees with the teaching of the discourse 
as a whole, for Jesus certainly made an absolute statement, 
which astonished and perplexed His disciples. Their excla¬ 
mation is otherwise inexplicable. Mark’s version is slightly 
different, but he preserves the absoluteness of the law. No 
exceptions are recognised. ‘Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, and marry another, committeth adultery against her ; 
and if she herself shall put away her husband, and marry 
another, she committeth adultery’ (Mark x. 11 , 12). The 
only notable difference here is in the second clause. The case 
of a woman divorcing her husband is recognised and provided 
for by Mark ; but the initiative of the woman was not con¬ 
templated by the Pharisees when they asked their question, 
‘ Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife ? ’ and the dis¬ 
course from beginning to end is only concerned with the man. 
We must therefore conclude that the second clause in Mark’s 
version is editorial, and has been intended to provide for a 
case which was permitted in the Gentile world. Matthew has 
preserved two versions, one in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the other in the context borrowed from Mark; and each of 
these versions exhibits a characteristic variation. In the 
Sermon on the Mount the law is quoted thus : ‘ Every one that 
putteth away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, 
maketh her an adulteress : and whosoever shall marry her 
when she is put away committeth adultery’ (Matt. v. 82). 
Two facts are here worthy of notice : the first, that an excep¬ 
tion has been put into the text; and the second, that the man 
has been spared at the expense of the woman. The other 
version is, ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife except for for¬ 
nication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; and 
he that marrieth her when she is put away committeth adul¬ 
tery ’ (Matt. xix. 9). The man is not here spared—a con¬ 
fession that in the original he w’as not spared; but the ex¬ 
ception is still in the text. Is this original or secondary ? 
Unquestionably secondary; for after Matthew’s version the 
exclamation of the disciples is inconsequent. If a man may 
divorce an unfaithful wife he does not run much risk. The 
expediency of remaining unmarried could scarcely in such a 
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case occur to anybody ; and the commendation of celibacy, as 
well as the earlier teaching, and the searching exhortation to 
beware of the passions in the heart, is not altogether intel¬ 
ligible. Matthew has deliberately sided with the Pharisees on 
account of the hardness of his heart. For the sake of accom¬ 
modating Christ’s teaching to the requirements of a later time 
when the heavenly kingdom was no longer urgently expected, 
he has reduced the absoluteness of the law. 

b. —The precept to subdue evil passion at the cost even of 
an eye or a hand has been recorded twice by Matthew : first, 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 29, 30), and again in 
ch. xviii. 8, 9. The later quotation, however, has simply 
been taken from the second gospel (Mark ix. 43-48). Mark’s 
context is certainly editorial; for in ver. 42 the subject is 
‘ the little ones,’ and the only connection is the stumbling. 
The saying in ver. 49, ‘ For every one shall be salted with 
fire,’ might belong, as far as its present situation is con¬ 
cerned, either to the teaching on purity or to the discourse 
delivered at the entrance into Jerusalem (ver. 50); but the 
second of these contexts is excluded by the fact that the dis¬ 
ciples were themselves then compared to salt, whereas in ver. 49 
the statement is that every one shall be salted. The saying 
does not mean that everyone in Gehenna shall be salted ; for 
Gehenna represents the punishment of the corrupt, and salt 
is intended to preserve from corruption. The meaning, 
therefore, is that if one would escape from Gehenna at last, 
he must burn out evil passion; and so the saying takes its 
place in the discourse on moral purity. Since ver. 48 
obscures the significance of ver. 49, the words, ‘ Where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,’ must be 
regarded as an editorial enlargement. The tendency to 
introduce such descriptions into the text is illustrated by the 
fact that ver. 44 and ver. 46 are omitted by the best ancient 
authorities and by the E.V. translators. 

c. —The two clauses of Luke xvi. 16 have been transposed 
by Matthew for the sake of adapting the saying to its 
editorial context (Matt. xi. 12, 13). Wendt here makes two 
mistakes. In the first place he admits the transposition but 
leaves it unintelligible, failing altogether to perceive that 
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Matthew’s context is editorial, and that the transposition is 
an evidence of the fact. In the reply to the messengers of 
John, the first of Luke’s principles is an interpolation sug¬ 
gested by ver. II. And secondly, he accepts Matthew’s 
version of the second clause, but reduces it in his interpreta¬ 
tion to Luke’s. According to Luke’s version the kingdom of 
God is a present reality into which men violently enter, that 
is, with eager and impetuous haste, or by the exercise of 
force ; and Wendt similarly interprets the original. ‘ When 
Jesus contrasts the prophetic period of promise and ex¬ 
pectation ending with John the Baptist with the present 
realisation of the kingdom of God, He uses this strong 
figurative expression of violence and seizure, which in their 
peculiar meaning were applied to the unjust forcible appro¬ 
priation of others’ goods, not, of course, because He finds the 
point of analogy in the injustice and violence, as if men could 
appropriate a share in the kingdom of God in opposition to 
the Divine Will, but because He sought to lay stress upon the 
necessity of urgent energetic laying hold of a good to which 
they can make no claim.’ 1 This exegesis is ingenious, but is 
open to a few serious objections. (1) The contrast alleged 
between the prophetic period of promise and expectation, and 
the realisation of the kingdom of God, is purely subjective; 
for the point in the second clause is not the realisation of the 
kingdom of God, but rather a method of appropriation. If 
men require to seize the highest good like a robber, the 
kingdom of God can scarcely be said to be realised. Thu 
necessity presupposes the opposite. The contrast is not 
between expectation and fulfilment: it is simply between the 
law and the prophets, and a certain method of appropriation; 
and the inference is that the law and the prophets represent 
an earlier method. Wendt takes for granted that the realisa¬ 
tion of the kingdom was explicitly taught by Jesus when He 
said, ‘ Among them that are born of women there hath not 
arisen a greater than John the Baptist: yet he that is but 
little in the kingdom of God is greater than he’ (Matt. xi. 11); 
but the assumption is not one to be taken for granted, and is 
besides irrelevant, since the contrast in vv. 12, 13 did not 
1 The Teaching of Jesus vol. ii. pp. 48, -ID. 
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originally follow. It is ‘ evident ’ to Wendt that by ‘ those 
born of women ’ Jesus means all men up to that time, that is, 
up to the advent of the kingdom of God; 1 but in such a case 
Jesus does not say what He means. Those born of women 
are deliberately contrasted in the text with those who are not 
born of women, that is, with those who are supposed to be in 
the heavenly kingdom, into which men do not enter as they 
enter into the world ; and the meaning is that he who is 
comparatively little among the great ones in heaven is greater 
than the greatest on earth. The present realisation of the 
kingdom of God was not taught by Jesus in His reply to the 
messengers of John ; and the interpolated saying (vv. 12, 13) 
does not in itself convey the idea which Wendt so confidently 
assumes. (2) The necessity of the urgent energetic laying 
hold of a good to which men can make no claim is a thought 
which is foreign to Matthew’s context. There is nothing 
whatever in the context to suggest either the idea of grace 
or the necessity of violence. (3) In the discourse on mar¬ 
riage and purity the saying becomes intelligible; for Jesus 
has already taught His disciples to pluck out an eye and 
to cut off a hand, rather than to stumble and fall into 
Gehenna, and now He adds that since the days of John the 
kingdom of God suffereth violence, and men of violence take 
it by force. The kingdom is the opposite of Gehenna : it is 
therefore the heavenly kingdom. The violence is defined by 
the plucking out of an eye and the amputation of a hand. 
The contrast is not between expectation and fulfilment, but 
rather between compromise and violence; and the new 
method taught since the days of John is made necessary by 
the urgency of the times. 

d.—The meaning of the famous words, ‘ Think not that I 
came to destroy the law or the prophets : I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil,’ has been discussed into deep obscurity. 
J. Estlin Carpenter believes that Jesus here * enforces the 
strictest perpetuity of the law, like a Rabbi of the austerest 
type.’ 2 He even declares that Jesus ‘enforces the obser¬ 
vance of the vast mass of traditional ordinances connected 

1 The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. p. 2 f J. 

2 The First Three Gospels, p. 327. 
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with the law by the diligence of the Kabbis ’ 1 (Matt. v. 17, 18 ; 
xxiii. 2, 3) ; and he evidently agrees with Barn* in supposing 
that the original utterance received a Judaistic bias in passing 
through the medium of the early Church. Professor Bruce 
suggests an evasion. ‘ It seems,’ he says, ‘ as if it were not 
a question of mere destroying, but rather of the right way of 
doing it.’ 2 In other words, although Jesus ‘came not in the 
spirit of a destroyer, full of headlong zeal against rude imper¬ 
fect statutes and antiquated customs,’ He was conscious that 
the law would be destroyed ‘ in the way of necessary effect.’ 
The convenient distinction between aim and effect does not 
seem to have occurred to Wendt; but, assuming that the 
text was contained in the apostolic source, he attempts, like 
Professor Bruce, to evade the difficulty. 3 The following is a 
brief statement of his argument. As far as the idea of 
fulfilment is concerned, Jesus might mean that He came to 
realise practically the Old Testament hopes and promises, to 
which the law and the prophets bear witness; but the con¬ 
nection in the Sermon on the Mount tells decidedly against 
this interpretation, for the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
promises is not treated in the rest of the discourse. Again, 
as far as the idea of fulfilment is concerned, the meaning 
might be, as Weiss maintains, that Jesus came to fulfil the 
Old Testament revelation of law through the complete prac¬ 
tical performance of the revealed will of God ; but this inter¬ 
pretation is excluded by the verses which immediately follow, 
for Jesus proceeds to enforce the strictest perpetuity of the 
law (vv. 18, 19); and since He could not intend to teach and 
command the indefeasible authority and strictest observance 
of the Old Testament law, in its historically existing elements, 
we must either assume that vv. 17-19 were not spoken by 
the historical Jesus, or that Jesus ‘ understood by law 7 some¬ 
thing other and higher than the simple historically delivered 
form of the Old Testament revelation of the will of God.’ 
The first of these alternatives is rejected by Wendt, and 
ultimately, after an elaborate discussion, wdiich rolls heavily 
through his pages like the waves of the German Sea, he 

1 The First Three Gospels , p. 372. 2 The Kingdom of God, p. 05. 

3 The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. pp. 7-2‘J. 
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persuades himself that the second is the truth. ‘ JeBus,’ he 
says, ‘judged the law and the prophets, not according to the 
standard of an idea derived from themselves, but according to 
the standard of an ideal, of which He had the certainty that 
it was the right leading idea of that true revelation of the 
will of God .’ 1 All this is interesting and ingenious ; but the 
question is, Does the context permit such evasions ? Wendt 
is perfectly sure that the text was originally delivered in the 
Sermon on the Mount; and the writers from whom he differs 
do not disturb this confidence, for no other context has been 
suggested. But obviously, if the statement -was not made in 
the Sermon on the Mount, if, on the contrary, we can prove 
that Matthew’s context is editorial, the exegetical ingenuity 
of the critics is misdirected energy. ‘ No man rendeth a piece 
from a new garment, and putteth it upon an old garment: 
else he will rend the new, and also the piece from the new 
will not agree with the old.’ But this is precisely what 
Matthew has done ; and the perplexity of modern interpreters 
is simply an evidence that the predicted result has followed. 
The much-discussed text was not delivered in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Jesus did not speak ‘ as if He were conscious 
that an opposite role would be expected of Him, and desired 
as early as possible to correct the misapprehension .’ 2 The 
suggestion that at the beginning of the ministry He was 
expected to be antagonistic to the law and the prophets 
shows some lack of historical perception. The misapprehen¬ 
sion is not hypothetical. It was corrected as early as possible 
after the statement which provoked it; but this statement 
was made near the end of the ministry in a discourse on the 
subject of marriage, and the text is explained by its context. 
The fulfilment which Jesus anticipated was not merely a 
fulfilment of the ancient revelation of law—that no doubt is 
in some way involved ; but, as Wendt points out, ‘ the prac¬ 
tical performance of the precepts of the law is by no means 
the exact logical opposite of the abrogation of the law ,’ 3 and 
the meaning rather is that by faithfully observing the Mosaic 
commandments, the promise would at last be fulfilled, and all 

’ The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. p. 15. 2 The Kingdom of God, pp. 03, 

3 The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. 
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tilings would be accomplished which the law and the prophets 
foretold. The statement that Jesus announced the practical 
realisation of the kingdom of God is therefore entirely a 
mistake. The kingdom of God, as preached by Him, was not 
a spiritual kingdom on earth : it was the kingdom of His 
Father in heaven ; and all things, He said, would only be ac¬ 
complished in accordance with the terms of the covenant. 

The scholars whose opinions have been quoted above 
agree in taking for granted that Jesus did not as a fact 
enforce the perpetuity of the ancient law. They differ only 
in their method of escaping from the text. Baur, followed 
by J. Estlin Carpenter, transfers it from Jesus to a section of 
the Church. Professor Bruce reduces its significance by a 
copious admixture of pure Loch Katrine water. By a private 
process of evaporation Wendt makes the lo w an ideal. But 
these methods are all equally illegitimate. The text was con¬ 
tained in the apostolic source, and must therefore be regarded 
as a genuine utterance of the historical Jesus. The emphatic 
clearness of the words forbids the distinction between aim and 
effect. The law of marriage was not an ideal: it was a literary 
and legislative reality. What, then, is the meaning of the 
text? Are we to believe w’ith J. Estlin Carpenter that Jesus 
enforces ‘ the strictest perpetuity of the law, like a Rabbi of 
the austerest type ’ ? By no means ; for, in the first place, 
tbc word ‘ perpetuity ’ suggests quite a wrong idea. * Till 
heaven and earth pass away ’ does not mean beyond the 
nineteenth century. It simply means ‘ till all things be 
accomplished,’ that is, till the promise is fulfilled in the 
heavenly kingdom of God; and Jesus expected fulfilment 
soon. He did not anticipate a long historical development, 
and the establishment of the law among the Gentiles. He 
did not exclude the Gentiles from the kingdom of God, but as 
certainly He did not foresee the mission of Paul. His message 
was, * Repent ye, for the kingdom of God is at hand.’ And 
secondly, the ceremonial legislation of the Old Testament is 
distinctly excluded by the context; for the subject of the dis¬ 
course was not the Old Testament legislation as a whole, but 
simply the moral code represented by the seventh command¬ 
ment and by the statute of divorce. Again, instead of 
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enforcing the traditions of the elders, like a Rabbi of the aus- 
terest type, Jesus deliberately and emphatically rejected these 
traditions as evasions and transgressions of the covenant. He 
instructed His disciples to pay proper respect to the Scribes 
and the Pharisees in their official capacity and to observe 
their precepts, but only in so far as these precepts were in 
accordance with the Mosaic legislation, which was a command¬ 
ment of God. And finally He advanced even beyond the 
law, as the Rabbis did not attempt to do, by expounding its 
inner significance, and by teaching a method of morality 
demanded by the urgency of the times. The contrast in the 
text is not between a period of expectation and one of accom¬ 
plished desire, but is rather a contrast between different 
degrees of expectation, and therefore a contrast of method. 
For the near approach of the consummation, in fulfilment of 
the law and the prophets, required not merely that these 
should be still faithfully observed, but also that men, instead 
of using the ancient legislation as a means of accommodation 
to the world, should henceforth live for that kingdom of God 
in relation to ■which, as He taught, all 'worldly things are in¬ 
significant, and the heavens and the earth are provisional. 
When the text is placed in its historical setting, the meaning 
is unmistakable, and evasions are both futile and unnecessary. 

The omissions of the evangelists must now in conclusion 
be accounted for. Matthew has preserved the whole discourse 
with the exception of Mark ix. 49, a fragment which seems 
obscure and superfluous. Mark has much abbreviated the 
original. He is interested chiefly in the incident. Luke has 
deliberately omitted the incident and has reduced the discourse 
to three fragments. He avoids, like Mark, the commendation 
of celibacy. He omits, like Matthew, Mark ix. 49. He spi¬ 
ritualises the announcement of the kingdom (Lukexvi. 16), an 
end which is also gained, whether intentionally or not, by the 
redistribution of the fragments in the first and second gospels. 
He omits the severe teaching on the subject of purity and the 
allusion to the righteousness of the Scribts and the Pharisees. 
And all this has been done, partly for the sake of edification, 
and partly to preserve an editorial connection between ver. 17 
and the parable of Hives and Lazarus. 
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§ 46.— The Kingdom and the Child 

We have now to investigate an apostolic fragment which is 
situated in Luke’s digression after the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. Jesus said unto His disciples, ‘It is impossible but 
that occasions of stumbling should come : but woe unto him 
through whom they come ! It w T ere well for him if a mill¬ 
stone were hanged about his neck, and he were thrown into 
the sea, rather than that he should cause one of these little 
ones to stumble’ (Luke xvii. 1, 2). The attention of the 
reader is invited to the following facts: 

1. The connection between the fragment and the parable 
is clearly not editorial. We may therefore provisionally con¬ 
clude that the fragment was originally situated after the 
doctrine of marriage. 

2. The allusion to ‘ the little ones ’ is unintelligible unless 
on the supposition that Luke has omitted an incident. An 
incident is clearly presupposed, and its nature is defined by 
the allusion. Wendt expresses the opinion that ‘ the little 
ones ’ in Luke’s digression are not little children, but ‘ out¬ 
wardly insignificant members of the kingdom.’ 1 In this 
brief statement, however, there are two mistakes; for, in the 
first place, since the kingdom of God was in heaven, the 
believers on the earth were not members but heirs; and, 
secondly, we have no reason whatever to suppose that when 
Jesus spoke of ‘ the little ones ’ He did not mean little children. 
Wendt’s criticism of the text is a failure, and his exegesis is 
not a success. 

3. After the statement of Christ’s doctrine of marriage, 
Mark records a brief narrative on the subject of little children 
(Mark x. 13-16). This is precisely the sort of incident which 
is demanded by the fragment in the third gospel; and since 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus originally preceded the 
doctrine of marriage, it is obvious that, as far as situation is 
concerned, the fragment coincides with the narrative. 

4. Luke’s fragment occurs also in the second gospel (Mark 
ix. 42). The section from Mark ix. 38 to ver. 50 is certainly 
an editorial mosaic. It consists of fragments which have 

1 Die Lchre Jcsu, Ersler Theil, S. 155, cf. The Teaching of Jeans, vol. i. p. 344. 
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been detached from their original contexts—vv. 38-40 from 
the early demoniac narrative, w. 43-49 from the discourse on 
marriage and purity, and ver. 50 from the address to the 
disciples at the entrance into Jerusalem. The fragments 
which remain (w. 41, 42) are therefore not in their original 
setting, and so far they are free to be transferred to the inci¬ 
dent in Mark x. 13-16. But here the context presents a 
difficulty ; for, when the exclamation of John (vv. 38-40) is 
recognised as an editorial interpolation, the fragments in 
question immediately follow ver. 37, and two facts are perfectly 
obvious. The first is that Mark has adapted the fragments 
to the interpolation, substituting the disciples for ‘ the little 
ones ’ in ver. 41 (cf. Matt. x. 42), and again in ver. 42 identi¬ 
fying the little ones with the disciples (cf. Luke xvii. 2); and 
the second is that the fragments, when thus corrected, con¬ 
stitute an appropriate continuation of the instruction in ver. 
37. Apparently, therefore, in looking for one incident we have 
really found two, each of which has some claim to be accepted; 
for the first in Mark ix. 33-37 has a part of Luke’s fragment 
for its sequel, and the second in Mark x. 13-16 coincides in 
situation with Luke’s fragment. How, then, are we to recon¬ 
struct the apostolic original with any degree of assurance ? 
If one incident is accepted, the other still requires to be 
accounted for; and as far as w'e have gone we have only 
found room for one. A closer examination of the first may 
suggest a way out of the difficulty. Four facts are worthy of 
notice. («) The contentious rivalry of the disciples (ver. 34) 
is an effective contrast to the self-sacrifice of the Son of Man, 
who, according to the announcement reported immediately 
before, would be delivered up into the hands of men and 
killed (ver. 31). Since Mark is certainly a writer who 
makes a free use of his material, an editorial motive may be 
confidently recognised in this contrast, (b) The report that 
the saying regarding the little ones was delivered in Caper¬ 
naum (ver. 33) is clearly incompatible with the situation of 
Luke’s fragment. When the instruction was given, Jesus 
was in Jerusalem, (c) The text in ver. 35 was not delivered 
in Capernaum, but at the Supper in Jerusalem. This state¬ 
ment will be verified when we reach the later context. Mark 
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is not a writer of reminiscences : he is an editor who has 
documents before him. The supposition that the text was 
delivered on two or more occasions is therefore scarcely pro¬ 
bable. (d) The presence of the child in the house is not in 
any way explained. He is merely introduced as an illustra¬ 
tion; and since the whole narrative is a mosaic, like the com¬ 
bination of fragments in the sequel, the illustration may be 
purely editorial. The house was not in Capernaum. That is 
forbidden by the apostolic source ; and the more definite inci¬ 
dent in Mark x. 13-16 is in favour of the conclusion that the 
child was not in the house. In other words, the whole narra¬ 
tive is an editorial combination, and the child has been 
borrowed from the later incident for the sake of teaching a 
lesson suggested by the self-sacrifice of Jesus. Reserving 
the discussion of the second gospel, we may therefore pro¬ 
visionally conclude that the incident which originally intro¬ 
duced Luke’s fragment has been preserved by Mark in 
ch. x. 13-16. 

5. Matthew in following Mark introduces tw 7 o additional 
verses which enable us to reconstruct the original. Matt. xvii. 
24-xviii. 14 is parallel to Mark ix. 33-50. The Temple tax 
incident has been taken from the apostolic source and inter¬ 
polated after the allusion to Capernaum (Mark ix. 33). The 
parable of the Lost Sheep has been taken, as we have seen, 
from the context of Zacchaeus the publican. These fragments 
represent the apostolic source; and at first sight one is 
disposed to believe that the incident in Matt, xviii. 1-5 has 
also been taken from the apostolic source, and substituted for 
the version of Mark (Mark ix. 33-37). But the truth is that 
Matthew’s narrative is simply an editorial version of Mark’s. 
(a) He avoids the statement that the disciples disputed who 
was the greatest, but the reply of Jesus (ver. 3) proves clearly 
that their question was personal and not abstract, (b) He 
identifies the last of all and the servant of all (Mark ix. 35) 
with the child (Matt, xviii. 3, 4), but the return to Mark in 
ver. 5 shows that this is an editorial enlargement, (c) He 
omits the exclamation of John and passes at once to the 
fragment on occasions of stumbling; and for the sake of 
transition he omits also the words, ‘ And whosoever rcceivetli 
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me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me ’ (Mark ix. 37). 
These variations are certainly not such as to demand 
documentary authority. They are purely editorial, and 
therefore we cannot infer from Matthew’s version that the 
incident was contained in the apostolic source. Again, 
Matt, xviii. 14 is simply an editorial application of the parable 
of the Lost Sheep. Wendt’s supposition that the parable is 
here in its original context is peremptorily forbidden by 
the fact that the subject is little children, who could not be 
described as lost sheep. Excluding these interpolations, two 
verses remain to be accounted for. Matt, xviii. 7 is authenti¬ 
cated as an apostolic fragment by Luke xvii. 1; and Matt, xviii. 
10 is also unmistakably apostolic. The question is, How can 
we reconstruct the original from the data thus provided by 
the three evangelists ? The incident in Mark x. 13-16 
clearly constitutes the introduction, but how are the loose 
fragments to be rearranged and put into their original posi¬ 
tion ? Matt, xviii. 10 has been omitted by Luke, and might 
therefore be originally situated before Luke xvii. 1 ; but 
Luke xvii. 1 is parallel to Matt, xviii. 7, and so this 
arrangement appears to be forbidden. A reason, however, can 
be given for Matthew’s transference of ver. 10 to a later 
position, on the supposition that it was originally situated 
before ver. 7 ; for ver. 10 is obviously intended to serve as 
an introduction to the parable of the Lost Sheep. And 
the sequence authenticates itself when the rearrangement 
suggested is adopted. Some people have been rebuked by the 
disciples for bringing little children to the Master. He has 
rebuked the disciples. He has told them that, if one would 
enter the kingdom of God, he must receive it as a little child, 
without hesitation, with simple faith, and without entangle¬ 
ments ; and now as usual He continues to instruct the 
disciples. The little ones, he says, have guardian angels who 
behold the face of the Father in heaven. See that ye despise 
them not. They are not despised by God. They may be 
prevented from entering the kingdom, for occasions of 
stumbling must come; but woe to that man through whom 
they come. It were well for him if a great millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were sunk in the depth of the 
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sea, rather than that he should cause one of these little ones 
to stumble. 

6. The discourse thus partially reconstructed is made 
complete and rounded by a fragment which Matthew has 
inserted in the charge to the twelve (Matt. x. 41, 42). The 
allusion to the little ones in this fragment proves conclusively 
that it could not be addressed to the twelve before they went 
out on their mission ; and Mark in ch. ix. 41, a verse which 
Matthew has omitted to avoid repetition, has clearly preserved 
the original context. But the text in Mark’s version is 
secondary; for ver. 41 has been adapted to the interpolation 
in vv. 38-40, and ver. 37, which is scarcely appropriate to 
the occasion, is perfectly intelligible as an editorial version of 
Matt. x. 41. And finally, since the whole of Mark’s narrative 
is a mosaic, the fragments of which have been editorially 
arranged, the position of ver. 37 and ver. 41 at the beginning 
of the instruction cannot be regarded as original, if the 
sequence of thought demands a later situation. What, then, 
is the thought-connection ? Jesus has warned His disciples 
not to despise the little ones who have guardian angels in 
heaven, and will enter the kingdom of God if not prevented 
by men. He has distinctly said, * Of such is the kingdom of 
God.’ But how are the children to be treated ? Do they 
really represent, as Mark suggests (ch. ix. 35) and Matthew 
seems also to imply (ch. xviii. 4), the last who will become first, 
the servants of the servants of God ? Not so : in the teaching 
of Jesus there is no exaggeration of sentiment. The child is 
the least of all, but is not on that account the greatest in the 
sight of the heavenly Father, and must not be honoured as 
the greatest by the heirs of the kingdom on earth. Tho 
child is an unproved disciple at the stage of receptivity and 
inexperience. He is not greater than the righteous man who 
has gained stability of character. He ranks far below the 
prophet w r ho is righteous and inspired by the Father. ‘ He 
that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward; and he that receiveth a righteous 
man in the name of a righteous man shall receive a righteous 
man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water only, in the namo of a 
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disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his 
reward.’ These words are demanded as the original con¬ 
clusion by the antecedent instruction. 

a. —Matthew and Luke have each borrowed the incident 
from Mark (Matt. xix. 13-15; Luke xviii. 15-17). The 
variations are certainly editorial. (1) Matthew omits the 
statement that Jesus took the children in His arms and 
blessed them; but according to his version the people wished 
Jesus to pray (ver. 13). This wish is a translation of the 
blessing. (2) Luke also omits the blessing of the children. 
He seems to have no fondness for the little ones. (3) 
Matthew and Luke both spare the disciples by omitting the 
statement that Jesus was moved with indignation. (4) To 
avoid repetition Matthew omits Mark x. 15 (cf. Matt, xviii. 
B, 4). 

b. —Luke has toned down the severity of the original. He 
substitutes ‘ a millstone ’ ( Xi6os fivXiKos) for ‘ a great mill¬ 
stone,’ i.e. one turned by an ass {jlvXos ovikos), and ‘thrown 
into the sea ’ for ‘ sunk in the depth of the sea.’ 

c. —The conclusion has been entirely omitted by Luke— 
perhaps on account of the description of the child as one to 
be received in the name of a disciple. Mark also has avoided 
this description (Mark ix. 37). 

§ 47 .—The Doctrine of Prayer 

In the first and third gospels the duty of forgiveness is 
inculcated immediately after the teaching regarding the little 
ones (Matt, xviii. 15 ; Luke xvii. 3) ; and Wendt, assuming 
that the original sequence has been preserved, boldly com¬ 
bines the two subjects. His reconstruction consists of the 
following passages : Luke xvii. 1, 2 ; Matt, xviii. 10, 12-16, 
21-35. 1 The discourse thus formed is open to a few serious 
objections. In the first place it is scarcely articulate. It 
begins with an allusion to the love of the Father for the little 
ones, and to His desire that they should not perish ; but the 
connection between this and the duty of brotherly forgiveness 
is not by any means obvious. The love of the Father might 
1 Die Lehrc Jesu, Erster Thci.1, S. 154-157. 
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certainly be mentioned as a reason why men should love one 
another ; but the specific application to the duty of forgiveness 
is still unexpected and obscure. If the parable of the Lost 
Sheep was originally a part of the discourse, the sequel ought 
rather to be the duty of seeking and saving the lost. Wendt 
gives the discourse an introduction which might be con¬ 
veniently omitted. It is both inadequate and misleading. 
Again, when the discourse is thus reconstructed, ‘ the little 
ones ’ necessarily mean outwardly insignificant disciples, the 
least of the brethren of Jesus ; but this is strained exegesis 
which is not very creditable to the critic. If the apostolic 
source was a mere collection of logia, entirely unrelated to the 
second gospel, the incident in Mark ix. 33-37 and Mark x. 
13-16 must be excluded from the reconstruction, and thus 
the little ones are not explicitly identified with the children ; 
but the conclusion does not follow that they are insignificant 
disciples. The theory is rather discredited by the greater 
probability that they are precisely the children who were 
fondled and blessed by Jesus. How hardly shall they that 
have theories enter into the kingdom of fact! The Sermon 
which Wendt has submitted as the result of his critical inves¬ 
tigation is remarkable, not only for an introduction which 
does not really introduce, but also, and thirdly, for the absence 
of a text which is indispensable. The teaching of Jesus was 
invariably suggested by an incident; and the writer of the 
apostolic source, even although he intended to make merely a 
collection of logia, would not be likely to leave unrecorded the 
events which explain the teaching. As a fact he is not accus¬ 
tomed to omit the text. The exception proves the rule, but 
the rule does not prove the exception. A new subject demands 
a new incident, unless the exception can be proved. The sub¬ 
ject of the little ones is certainly distinct from the subject of 
marriage and purity, and therefore it is antecedently probable 
that a narrative regarding the little ones has been omitted by 
Luke ; and similarly, since the subject of forgiveness is dis¬ 
tinct from the subject of the little ones, an incident suggesting 
the duty of freely forgiving a brother has also been probably 
omitted. Here, however,we are confronted by an obvious dit 
ficulty. When the truth is recognised that the apostolic 
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source was not a mere collection of logia, unrelated to the 
second gospel, an historical suggestion is apparent for the 
teaching regarding the little ones; but how are we to find an 
incident to introduce the subject of forgiveness ? The agree¬ 
ment of Matthew and Luke, in divergence from Mark, appears 
to prove conclusively that an exceptional case has been dis¬ 
covered. An omission by Luke is intelligible, and an 
omission by Matthew is intelligible; but when the two 
independent evangelists agree in recording the duty of for¬ 
giveness immediately after the instruction suggested by the 
children, we seem to be forced to the conclusion that in the 
apostolic source there was no intermediate event. I do not 
see the necessity. I decline to be forced by bad logic. If 
Matthew and Luke have both for editorial reasons already 
inserted the incident, their agreement in avoiding repetition is 
surely not a wonderful coincidence. The critics do not con¬ 
template the possibility of such a sensible proceeding; but 
even the most observant of men are occasionally blinded by 
their theories. I submit the following facts : 

1. An appropriate incident has been recorded by Luke in 
ch. xi. 1. Jesus had been praying in a certain place, and 
when He ceased, a disciple said, * Lord, teach us to pray, as 
John also taught his disciples.’ In response to this request, a 
brief but comprehensive prayer was recited and commended 
by Jesus ; and one of the petitions, ‘ Forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our debtors,’ introduces the subject of 
forgiveness. The context in the third gospel has already been 
analysed in detail, and has been found to be secondary. The 
lawyer did not ask his tempting question after the return of 
the twelve from their mission. The visit to Bethany was paid 
at a much later time; and the instruction on the subject of 
prayer has been placed by Luke in the series, partly to illus¬ 
trate the spirit of the babes who receive a revelation from the 
Father (Luke x. 21), and partly to define the good part which 
Mary had chosen and Martha was in danger of losing (ver. 42). 
The good gift of God is the Holy Spirit, received through 
sitting at the feet and hearing the word of the Lord (Luke xi. 
13). The context is unmistakably editorial, and the incident 
with its sequel is accordingly free to be transferred to the 
later occasion. 
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2. Matthew enables us to determine the original sequence 
of thought. He inserts the Lord’s Prayer in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. vi. 7-15). The context here is as clearly 
editorial as in the case of the third gospel; for the warning 
against doing one’s righteousness to be seen of men, with the 
illustrative examples of almsgiving, prayer and fasting, was 
delivered, as we have seen, in a discourse on the righteous¬ 
ness of the Pharisees (Matt. vi. 1-6, 16-18), and the 
prayer which Jesus taught His disciples is foreign to this dis¬ 
course, as well as to the Sermon on the Mount. It is an inter¬ 
polation within an interpolation. The fact to be specially 
noted at present is that according to Matthew’s version Jesus 
proceeded to instruct His disciples on the subject of the peti¬ 
tion for forgiveness. He said, ‘ For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. But 
if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses ’ (vv. 14, 15). These words 
pass over ver. 18, and connect themselves immediately with 
ver. 12. The transition from ver. 13 to ver. 14 is abrupt, 
and at once suggests the possibility that Matthew has omitted 
a fragment, which seemed to him to be unnecessary on account 
of the proximity of ver. 12. Now the precept which Luke 
has preserved in ch. xvii. 3, 4 fulfils obviously the require¬ 
ments of the case. It introduces an instruction on the sub¬ 
ject of forgiveness, and makes the reason intelligible, which 
Matthew, omitting the precept, has abruptly added to the 
petitions. We may therefore provisionally conclude that Luke 
xvii. 3, 4 originally preceded Matt. vi. 14, 15. 

3. In an earlier section of the Sermon on the Mount 
Matthew has preserved a few fragments which continue the 
subject of forgiveness and carry forward the exposition of the 
prayer. The passage which begins with the quotation of the 
sixth commandment will reward the attention of the student 
(ch. v. 21-26). This passage owes its position to the quota¬ 
tion. Matt. v. 17-20 has been inserted in the Sermon as an 
introduction to the editorial subject, and the interpolations 
which follow exhibit Christ’s relation to the law and the 
prophets in the order of the Mosaic commandments. The 
sixth is represented by ch. v. 21-26, the seventh by ch. v. 
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27-32, the ninth by eh. v. 33-37, the tenth by ch. vi. 19-34. 
As far as the Sermon on the Mount is concerned, ch. v. 21-2G 
might therefore originally follow ch. vi. 15. But a slight re¬ 
adjustment of the fragments in ch. v. 21-26 is necessary to 
make the combination coherent; for vv. 23, 24 could scarcely 
follow vv. 21, 22 in the original discourse. In vv. 23, 2 4 the 
lesson is to make amends to an injured brother before asking 
forgiveness from God. In vv. 25, 26, a secondary version of 
Luke xii. 58, 59, the complementary lesson is conveyed to 
forgive a private wrong, even on the road to the magistrate, 
lest the Judge who is in heaven should with equal or greater 
severity punish the implacable spirit. Now the statement in 
ver. 22 that everyone who is angry with his brother shall be 
in danger of the judgment is unrelated to the first of these 
cases; for the man in the first case is not supposed to be 
angry with his brother. He has not been in any way injured: 
he has himself been the aggressor. But the man in the second 
case is angry. He is indeed so indignant, and exhibits so 
much animosity, that he is taking his brother to the magis¬ 
trate for the sake of obtaining justice or vengeance. The 
statement that everyone who is angry with his brother shall 
be in danger of the judgment is inappropriate before ver. 23, 
and is demanded as the sequel to ver. 26. And such a re¬ 
adjustment is permitted by the context; for the evangelist is 
recording Christ’s teaching in the order of the Mosaic com¬ 
mandments, and obviously he has an editorial reason for trans¬ 
ferring the fragment which contains the quotation of the sixth 
from the end to the beginning of the passage. We have there¬ 
fore gained two results. We have seen in the first place that 
ch. v. 21-26 might originally follow ch. vi. 15 ; and secondly 
the inner relation of the fragments in ch. v. 21-26 has re¬ 
quired us to conclude that ver. 26 had originally for its sequel 
vv. 21, 22. But in reaching this conclusion we have also con¬ 
verted the possibility that the fragments in question originally 
followed ch. vi. 15 into a decisive probability ; for the sequence 
authenticates itself. Jesus instructs His disciples to forgive a 
brother who repents. He tells them that, unless they forgive, 
they will not be forgiven by the Father. He then supposes 
two cases which illustrate the precept. The first is the case 
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of a man who has somehow offended a brother, and is seeking 
forgiveness from God. Jesus says, Be reconciled to your 
brother. Confess your fault to him, and then go and offer 
your gift. The second is the case of a man who has himself 
been wronged. He has apprehended the wrongdoer as a 
criminal, and is about to demand justice from the magistrate. 
Jesus says, On the way give diligence to be quit of him. 
Forgive the wrong if you wish to be forgiven. You owe your 
brother forgiveness, and unless the human debt is paid a 
greater penalty will soon be exacted by God. Do not assert 
your legal rights. ‘ Ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment: but I say unto you, that 
every one who is angry with his brother shall be in danger of 
the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Baca, 
shall be in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of the Gehenna of fire.’ The 
precept which follows the prayer would not be likely to be 
delivered by Jesus without being explained and enforced in 
relation to particular cases. The fragments in Matt. v. 21-2G 
are certainly foreign to the Sermon on the Mount. They are 
waiting to be restored to their original context. The only 
available context is the one which we are at present recon¬ 
structing; and the sequence of thought is so clear and inevit 
able that the argument is verified by the result. As far as 
we have gone, the original discourse consists, therefore, of the 
following passages: Luke xi. 1-4; xvii. 3, 4 ; Matt. vi. 14, 
15 ; v. 23, 24; Luke xii. 58, 59 ; Matt. v. 21, 22. 

4. The words Baca and Moreh in Matt. v. 22 carry us 
another stage forward. These words have been abruptly in¬ 
troduced, and as they are merely representative they would 
not be likely to be left by Jesus without an explanation in 
the sequel. The man who says Baca or Moreh in anger is in 
danger of the Gehenna of fire. So Jesus has affirmed to the 
disciples ; but the words Baca and Moreh are not more oppro¬ 
brious than others, and the statement is scarcely complete as 
it stands. The nail requires some hammering. In ch. xii. 
25-37 Matthew reports the reply of Jesus to certain Pharisees 
who had accused Him of casting out devils by Beelzebub, the 
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prince of the devils. The reply concludes thus, * And I say 
unto you, that every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. For by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned ’ (w. 36, 37). This narrative has already been 
analysed, and the conclusion of Matthew’s version has been 
recognised as an editorial addition. It is therefore free to be 
restored to its original context; and obviously it continues 
and completes the statement regarding the words Raca and 
Moreh ; for these are idle words, not specially culpable in 
themselves, but representative of a class, which serves no 
useful purpose and exposes the speaker to condemnation on 
account of the anger betrayed. Matthew has hammered the 
wrong nail. 

5. The instruction which Matthew records after the dis¬ 
course on the little ones affords a confirmation of our argu¬ 
ment, and enables us to make another advance. In Luke 
xvii. 3, 4 the disciples are instructed to forgive every wrong 
as often as the wrongdoer repents. In Matt, xviii. 15-17 
forgiveness is reduced to a system. A remonstrance is in the 
first place to be privately addressed to the offender, and then, 
if he does not repent, the proceeding is to be repeated in the 
presence of two or three witnesses. If these measures fail, 
complaint is to be made to the church; and if the offender 
remains still impenitent, refusing even to hear the voice of the 
church, he is to be treated as the Gentile and the publican. 
The question is, Has this teaching been taken from the 
apostolic source? Wendt accepts w. 15, 16, but rejects ver. 
17; and in the passage which immediately follows he rejects 
ver. 18, but accepts vv. 19, 20, placing these verses in an 
appendix. 1 The injunction that an impenitent brother, who 
will not hear the church, is to be treated as the Gentile and 
the publican, is certainly of doubtful authenticity ; for the text 
presupposes that the disciples are members of a church which 
is strictly confined within the limits of Jewish nationality. 
But if Jesus did not anticipate a long historical develop¬ 
ment, He did not contemplate the formation of a church ; 
and in any case the classification of impenitent offenders with 
1 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Tlieil, S. 155, 182, 
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the Gentile and the publican is incompatible with the teaching 
of the Friend of publicans and sinners. The claim of ver. 17 
to be regarded as a genuine fragment of the apostolic source 
must therefore be absolutely rejected; but Wendt is scarcely 
justified in separating this verse from its context. The 
remonstrance with the offender in the presence of two or three 
witnesses is a semi-judicial proceeding, which is only intelli¬ 
gible as the preliminary of a more serious and public investi¬ 
gation. Why should the witnesses be present to establish 
every word, if the complaint can proceed no farther ? The 
truth is that ver. 16 demands ver. 17 as its sequel, just as 
clearly as ver. 16 is demanded by ver. 15. The whole passage 
is therefore unapostolic; and the only question is, How are we 
to account for its interpolation in the teaching of Jesus ? The 
discourse on prayer and forgiveness, which we are at present 
reconstructing, was originally situated in the position now 
occupied by the interpolated fragment, that is, after the bless¬ 
ing of the children. But Matthew has already inserted in 
his gospel the prayer which Jesus taught His disciples, the 
two cases which define the duty of forgiveness, and the warn¬ 
ing against anger and idle words. These fragments cannot 
be repeated ; but Peter’s question in ver. 21 obviously requires 
some sort of introduction. What, then, has Matthew done ? 
He has certainly substituted an ecclesiastical regulation ; but 
how did this originate, and how could the evangelist justify 
his conduct in ascribing it so boldly to Jesus ? I venture to 
make the suggestion that the whole passage before us (Matt, 
xviii. 15-17) is an ecclesiastical abstract and adaptation of the 
teaching which Matthew has omitted for the sake of avoiding 
repetition. Ver. 15 is parallel to Luke xvii. 3. Ver. 16 repre¬ 
sents the precept to agree quickly on the road to the magis¬ 
trate (Matt. v. 25 ; Luke xii. 58) ; and the complaint before the 
church in ver. 17 is parallel to the legal prosecution which 
according to the original was to be avoided (cf. Matt. v. 22). 
A civil action has thus been transferred to the ecclesiastical 
court. The prohibition of legal proceedings has been sup¬ 
posed to involve the institution of ecclesiastical proceedings ; 
and the interpolated fragment is simply an editorial version 
of the instruction which was addressed to the disciples. The 
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rest of Matthew’s fragment (w. 18-20) has been transferred 
from a later context for the sake of completing the allusion 
to the church by a statement of its judicial authority. These 
verses will be afterwards considered. In the meantime we 
may carry them forward, and proceed to the rest of the dis¬ 
course. We have now reached Peter’s question (ver. 21). The 
conclusion has already been provisionally gained that Luke 
xvii. 3, 4 originally preceded Matt. vi. 14, 15, and now we are 
able to verify the fact; for Luke xvii. 3, 4 is presupposed by 
Peter’s question. The idea that according to the teaching of 
Jesus an offending brother should be forgiven until seven 
times obviously requires explanation. How could Peter ima¬ 
gine that his Master had set such a limit ? The answer 
is that Jesus had said, ‘ If he sin against thee seven times in 
the day, and seven times turn again to thee, saying, I repent, 
thou shalt forgive him ’ (Luke xvii. 4). The question pre¬ 
supposes the statement regarding which Peter was doubtful; 
and the reply of Jesus, * I say not unto thee, Until seven times; 
but, Until seventy times seven,’ that is, without any calculation, 
is clearly an allusion to the earlier precept which Peter had 
misapprehended. The fragment which Luke has preserved is 
therefore authenticated by Matthew. Our argument iB so far 
confirmed, and we gain in addition a question and reply, in¬ 
cluding the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Matt, xviii. 
21-35). 

6. The parable of the Fig Tree, which a certain man 
planted in his vineyard, has been placed by Luke in an 
editorial context (Luke xiii. 6-9). This parable could scarcely 
be addressed to the people who reported the slaughter of the 
Galileans by Herod; for these people were not disciples. 
They were summoned by Jesus to repent; and the fig tree 
represents the case of men who have entered the fellowship of 
faith, and from whom not merely repentance is expected, but 
also a certain character and fruit. The context has already 
been analysed, and the parable of the Fig Tree has been 
recognised as an editorial interpolation ; but Luke xii. 58, 59 
is a fragment from the discourse on forgiveness, and the dis¬ 
covery soon afterwards of another fragment is not to be 
considered surprising. The discourse on forgiveness was 
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addressed to the disciples, and the parable of the Fig Tree was 
addressed to disciples. After Luke xii. 58, 59, Peter asked his 
question, and was charged in reply to forgive without calcula¬ 
tion, not merely until seven times, but even until seventy 
times seven. The parable of the Unmerciful Servant was then 
delivered to illustrate the mercy of God, and the punishment 
of those who, having been forgiven, do not forgive from the 
heart. So far we are following Matthew; and now, turning to 
Luke, we find the parable of the Fig Tree, which did not 
originally follow the call to repentance in Luke xiii. 1-5, but 
might, as far as position is concerned, be a fragment from 
the discourse on forgiveness represented by Luke xii. 58, 59. 
The question is, Do the streams as a fact unite ? Does the 
parable of the Fig Tree exhibit any inner relation to the 
teaching reported by Matthew ? Two lessons are conveyed by 
this parable. The first is that a certain type of conduct is 
expected from disciples, just as a fig tree is expected to bear 
figs ; and the second is that God is long-suffering and patient, 
willing to listen to the intercession of the merciful, and slow 
to execute judgment on those who are not irreclaimably bad. 
Now obviously the first of these lessons is also taught in the 
discourse on forgiveness, and quite as obviously the second 
supplements, and is even demanded by, the parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant; for God is not like the king in the 
parable who delivered his servant to the tormentors without 
leaving room for repentance. His judgment is not imme¬ 
diate. He does not punish a sinner as soon as the sin is 
committed. He grants delay, and thus manifests the merciful 
spirit which He requires from men. The two parables were 
originally associated as a pair. The second corrects and 
completes the first. Matt, xviii. 85 was therefore followed in 
the apostolic source by Luke xiii. 6-9. 

7. Immediately after the prayer which Jesus taught His 
disciples, Luke reports a passage to which we are now able to 
return (Luke xi. 5-13, cf. Matt. vii. 7-11). Three facts arc 
here worthy of notice, (a) The disciples requested to be 
taught to pray, and therefore it is antecedently improbable 
that, after reciting the Lord’s Prayer, Jesus merely inculcated 
the duty of forgiving one another. (b) The omissions of 
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Lake can be accounted for on the supposition that the 
teaching on forgiveness originally followed the prayer, and was 
followed by Luke xL 5-13; for the aim of the evangelist is to 
define the one thing needful, the good part which Mary had 
chosen, and which would not be taken away from her (Luke x. 
41, 42). He deliberately identifies the one thing needful with 
the Holy Spirit, which the Father will give to those that ask 
Him (Luke xi. IS), and omits the teaching on forgiveness 
because it does not at present serve, but would rather obscure, 
his purpose, (c) The encouragement to be importunate in 
prayer is related inwardly to the parable of the Fig Tree. The 
vine-dresser intercedes for the tree, and the petition is sup¬ 
posed to be granted; but we are not told that the tree is 
spared. The parable ends abruptly. It is not incomplete as 
a parable, but is scarcely able to stand alone. The parable 
of the Fig Tree supplements the parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant, but requires itself to be supplemented; for Jesus 
here returns to the larger subject of prayer, and the efficacy 
of intercession is suggested. But no definite assurance is 
conveyed that the Father will answer prayer, and the case is 
merely one of intercession. A sequel is imperatively de¬ 
manded : and the teaching reported by Luke immediately 
after the Lord’s Prayer is precisely the addition which is 
needed ; for here the disciples are told that importunity is 
successful, and that the heavenly Father, much more than 
the fathers of the earth, will give good things to His children. 
The sequence verifies our reconstruction. 

8. We have now reached the last stage of the argument. 
The only passage which remains to be discussed is Luke xvii. 
5-10. In one of his interesting volumes Tolstoi attempts to 
explain ver. 5 in relation to the charge to forgive a penitent 
brother. ‘ A drowning man calls for aid ’—these are his words 
—‘ a rope is thrown to him, and he says, Strengthen my belief 
that this rope will save me. I believe that the rope will save 
me, but help my unbelief. What is the meaning of this ? ’ I 
still quote the words of the popular writer. * If a man will not 
seize upon his only means of safety, it is plain that he does 
not understand his position.’ 1 This, we must grant, is plain 

1 My Religion, p. 160. 
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enough; but it might be well to inquire, in the first place, 
whether Tolstoi understands the text. His description of the 
charge in Luke xvii. 3, 4 as a rope which is thrown to a 
drowning man, is in itself sufficiently erratic; but his para¬ 
phrase of the petition, ‘Increase our faith,’ is perhaps the 
most wonderful example of undisciplined interpretation which 
has recently been presented to the credulous public. He con¬ 
victs the apostles of absurdity for the sake of connecting their 
petition with the charge, and of enforcing his private opinion 
that the centre of Christ’s teaching, His one great message to 
the world, is the law of non-resistance; but the absurdity, 
which is certainly involved, need not be attributed to the 
apostles. It may quite as well, and on the whole with greater 
reason, be attributed to the popular mystic who assumes 
without any question that the petition, ‘ Increase our faith,’ 
was suggested by the charge to forgive a penitent brother. 
Tolstoi is an imaginative writer : he is not a New Testament 
critic. His intense moral earnestness is worthy of all admi¬ 
ration, but his knowledge of the gospels is less remarkable. No 
man, not even a man of genius, can leap from ver. 4 to ver. 5 
in the seventeenth chapter of Luke without dislocating his 
exegetical faculty. The attempt is entirely unnecessary, since 
Matthew and Luke provide, for the convenience of the student, 
a safe and movable bridge. The precept in Luke xvii. 4 repre¬ 
sents a connected discourse, which consisted of the following 
fragments : Luke xi. 1-4 ; xvii. 3, 4 ; Matt. vi. 14, 15 ; v. 23, 
24; Luke xii. 58, 59; Matt. v. 21, 22; xii. 36, 37 ; xviii. 
21-35; Luke xiii. 6-9 ; xi. 5-13. The pieces of the bridge 
have already been combined and placed in their proper posi¬ 
tion, and what remains to be done is simply to walk across 
without any fear or trembling. The disciples have been assured 
that God is not like an earthly friend who is only moved by 
importunity. He is the heavenly Father who knows how to 
give good things. This almost seems too good to be true. 
But with God the better the truer : with Him the best is the 
truth. ‘ Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, and ye shall find : 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that 
asketli receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 
knockcth it shall be opened.’ The apostles say, * Increase our 
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faith.’ They ’wish to believe in the heavenly Father, and to 
trust Him with all their heart; but they are conscious of an 
obstacle within them. They do not need to be saved by a rope. 
They have been saved through faith in God; but their 
faith is still immature, and their petition involves a mistake. 
Faith is not increased from without. It is not like a house 
or a snowball, but is rather a manifestation of life. It grows : 
it does not accumulate. No one by being anxious can add a 
cubit to his stature, and no one can do so by praying that it 
may be done. We find accordingly in the sequel that Jesus 
first commends the apostles by assuring them that all things 
are possible to the man who truly believes in the Father, and 
then corrects their mistake by warning them in a parable to 
take heed to themselves. ‘ Who is there of you, having a 
servant plowing or keeping sheep, that will say unto him, 
when he is come in from the field, Come straightway and sit 
down to meat; and will not rather say unto him, Make ready 
wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I 
have eaten and drunken ; and afterward thou shalt eat and 
drink ? Doth he thank the servant because he did the things 
that were commanded ? Even so ye also, when ye shall have 
done all the things that are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants; we have done that which it was our 
duty to do.’ The apostles appear to have expected their 
Master to invite them to come straightway and sit down to 
meat. They said, ‘ Increase our faith.’ Jesus said, Increase 
your service. Do not desire God to wait upon you. If you 
wish to eat and drink, you must in the first place wait upon 
Him; and you must not imagine that in doing so you are 
performing extra service, which entitles you to receive an extra 
reward. The parable corrects the petition in relation to the 
promise that the Father would give good things, as well as in 
relation to the duty to forgive until seventy times seven. The 
teaching therefore takes its place as the conclusion of the 
connected discourse. 

a.—The request of the disciples (Luke xi. 1) has been 
omitted by Matthew, because he places the Lord’s Prayer in 
the Sermon on the Mount. Luke, on the other hand, has 
omitted the introduction (Matt. vi. 7, 8) on account of the 
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disparagement of the Gentiles. The simpler text in the third 
gospel is certainly to be preferred to Matthew’s. The prayer 
might well be enlarged for ecclesiastical purposes, but would 
not be likely to be reduced. The pronoun ‘ our ’ and the words 
4 which art in heaven ’ (Matt. vi. 9) are involved in Luke’s 
simpler version. The petition, ‘ Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth ’ (Matt. vi. 10), defines ‘Thy kingdom come;’ 
but, according to the teaching of Jesus, when the kingdom 
would come, the doing of God’s will would be transferred from 
earth to heaven. The definition is therefore ecclesiastical. 
The last petition, ‘ Deliver us from the evil one ’ (Matt. vi. 
18), defines the earlier words, 4 Lead us not into temptation 
but temptation or trial does not necessarily proceed from the 
evil one, and if the suppliants require to be delivered from the 
devil, they have been led into temptation. These additions 
are secondary. In Luke’s version, on the other hand, the 
petition, * Forgive us our sins (rav apaprias rjfiwv), for we 
ourselves also forgive every one that is indebted to us,’ is un¬ 
mistakably editorial (Luke xi. 4). The second clause proves 
that the word in the first clause was originally ‘ debts ’ (ra 
ofaiX.tffiaTa rjfL&v, Matt. vi. 12). Luke distinguishes the sins 
which God forgives from the debts which are forgiven by 
man, and he avoids the inference that the measure of man’s 
forgiveness is equal to the measure of God’s. 

b.—Wendt’s criticism of the fragments in this section is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. (1) He rejects Matt. vi. 14, 15 
as an editorial addition borrowed from Mark xi. 25, 1 whereas 
the truth is that Mark xi. 25 has been borrowed from the 
apostolic source. The words, ‘ Whensoever ye stand praying,’ 
prove that the precept which follows w T as originally delivered in 
a discourse on the subject of prayer, and not after the cursing 
of the fig tree. (2) He rejects Luke xvii. 8, 4, and substitutes 
in his reconstruction Matt, xviii. 15, 16, 2 whereas Luke 
xvii. 8, 4 is demanded by Matt. vi. 14, 15 ; xviii. 21 ; and 
Matt, xviii. 15, 1 j is inseparable from ver. 17. If ver. 17 is 
secondary, as Wendt believes, the whole passage is ecclesiastical 
from ver. 15 to ver. 17. (8) He leaves Matt. v. 21-24 in 


1 Die Lchre Jcsu, Eistcr Theil, S. 98. 


2 Ibid. S. 155, 15G. 
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the Sermon on the Mount, and does not even observe the fact 
that vv. 21, 22 have been placed at the beginning to serve an 
editorial purpose. 1 (4) He separates Matt. v. 25, 26 from 
its context in the Sermon on the Mount, and places it in a 
fictitious discourse consisting of Luke xiii. 1-9; xii. 54-59, 2 
whereas the truth is that Luke xii. 58, 59 (Matt. v. 25, 26) 
has been taken by the evangelist from the discourse on prayer 
and forgiveness, and added to ver. 57 on account of the verbal 
connection between to ^Uatov, 1 what is right,’ and o avrihucos 
the adversary. The adversary means primarily the plaintiff 
in a suit at law ; but two suits are presupposed by the illus¬ 
tration, one before a magistrate on the earth, and the other 
before the heavenly Judge ; and the avrLhtKos is both plaintiff 
and defendant. He is defendant or debtor, inasmuch as his 
brother is taking him before the magistrate to be judged ; and 
he is plaintiff or creditor, inasmuch as the implacable spirit of 
the other reverses the relation in God’s sight. The magistrate 
in Luke’s version is clearly distinguished from the judge, and 
this shows that the interpretation here given is correct. Mat¬ 
thew has obscured the significance of the original by repre¬ 
senting the avTcSitcos as one who is simply the plaintiff. The 
precept thus means, * When your adversary is taking you to 
the court of justice, agree with him quickly. Make amends 
for your fault, if you wish to escape the penalty.’ This is no 
doubt excellent advice, but the wisdom of the precept is not 
remarkable. Jesus really said, When your brother has com¬ 
mitted a fault, or incurred a debt, and you are taking him to 
be judged by the magistrate, abandon your revenge. Repress 
the implacable spirit; for, if your brother is cast into prison 
on earth, he will condemn you before God. Wendt fails to 
perceive the meaning of the fragment, and he places it in a 
context which is purely fictitious. (5) He leaves Matt. xii. 
36, 37 in the reply of Jesus to the Pharisees, who accused Him 
of casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. 3 
This is a black list of blunders. 

c.—The parable of the Unmerciful Servant has been 
omitted by Luke, and the parable of the Fig Tree by Matthew. 

1 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S. 58, 59. 

s Ibid. S. 102. 


* Ibid. S. 125-127. 
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How can these omissions be explained ? The parable of the 
Fig Tree was originally followed by the encouragement to be 
importunate in prayer (Luke xi. 5-8), and both have probably 
been omitted by Matthew for the same editorial reason—partly 
to avoid the mistake of the Gentiles who thought they would 
be heard for their much speaking (Matt. vi. 7), and partly to 
prevent the possibility of misapprehending the mercy of God. 
Luke, on the other hand, has deliberately distinguished the 
grace of God from the mercy which is manifested by man. 
He has modified the fourth petition in the Lord’s Prayer to 
serve this purpose. For the same reason he has omitted 
Matt. vi. 14, 15; v. 23, 24. The aim of the evangelist 
evidently is to avoid the mistake of supposing that God’s 
forgiveness is merited. Jesus distinctly told His disciples 
that, if they did not forgive, they would not be forgiven ; and 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant was delivered to enforce 
this lesson. Luke avoids the lesson, and therefore omits the 
parable. 

d. —Luke has substituted ‘ the Holy Spirit ’ (Luke xi. 13) 
for the ‘ good things ’ which the Father will give (Matt. vi. 11). 
He wishes to define the one thing needful (Luke x. 41, 42). 
The promise requires definition; but the good things are 
defined by the Lord’s Prayer, and not by the Holy Spirit. 

e. —The reply of Jesus to the petition,' Increase our faith,’ 
seems very mysterious to Wendt. He is disposed to omit the 
petition altogether, and he separates Luke xvii. 7-10 from 
ver. 6. He substitutes ‘in yonder place’ (Matt. xvii. 21) for 
‘in the sea ’ (Luke xvii. 6), and declares that without doubt 
Luke has modified the original on account of his recollection 
of the second gospel (Mark xi. 23). 1 Wendt is not usually 
distressed by doubt, but he distresses his readers by the want 
of it. His reasoning is magnificently imperfect. The theory 
that when the apostolic source appears to coincide with the 
second gospel, the coincidence is always to be explained by a 
recollection of the second gospel, on the part of Matthew or 
Luke, can scarcely be maintained without doubt. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly doubtful. Matthew’s variation in ch. xvii. 21 is 
much more probably editorial; and instead of confirming the 

Die Lehre Jcsu, Erster Theil, 9. 157, 158. 
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assumption that the apostolic source was entirely unrelated 
to the second gospel, the evidence afforded by the cursing of 
the fig tree and its sequel (Mark xi. 12-14, 20-25) tends 
rather to the conclusion that Mark’s narrative is a compila¬ 
tion from the apostolic source. The miracle is parallel to the 
parable. The encouragement to be importunate in prayer is 
represented by Mark xi. 24, and the charge to forgive a peni¬ 
tent brother is represented by ver. 25. Mark xi. 28 coincides 
with Luke xvii. 6, and Mark’s variations are secondary. The 
casting of a mountain into the sea is not so great a wonder as 
the planting of a tree in the sea. It is an illustration more 
liable to be mistaken, and therefore less likely to be original; 
and Mark as a fact has almost encouraged misapprehension, 
for faith according to him is belief in the efficacy of prayer, 
and its potency is enlarged to omnipotence, whereas in the 
discourse on prayer and forgiveness faith is belief in the 
heavenly Father and is limited by the goodness of God. 
Matthew has omitted the parable of Extra Service because 
Luke xvii. 6 has already been inserted in Mark’s narrative 
of the demoniac boy (Matt. xvii. 21), and because the parable 
when detached from its context could not be conveniently 
introduced. The unprofitableness of doing one’s duty might 
also constitute a difficulty. 

§ 48 .—The Coming of the Kingdom 

The discourse on the coming of the kingdom, with which 
Luke’s digression ends, represents perhaps the most compli¬ 
cated problem which arises for solution in reconstructing the 
apostolic gospel. A few preliminary facts demand the atten¬ 
tion of the student. (1) As far as situation is concerned, 
Luke xvii. 20-xviii. 8 coincides with the apocalyptic discourse 
in Mark xiii. 1-37; Matt. xxiv. 1-xxv. 46; Luke xxi. 5-36. 
The coincidence is sufficiently obscure to escape the casual or 
theoretic observer, for in the first case the context is frag¬ 
mentary, and Luke returns to Mark at ch. xviii. 15; but, in 
following Mark from ch. xviii. 15 to the end of the gospel, he 
introduces additional material which has been taken from the 
apostolic source. Part of this material has already been 
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accounted for (Luke xix. 1-10, 37-44), and the fragments 
recorded next in the sequel are the parable of the Pounds 
(Luke xix. 11-27), and an addition to Mark’s narrative of the 
Supper (Luke xxii. 15-38); but the parable of the Pounds was 
delivered, according to Matthew, in the apocalyptic discourse 
which has for its sequel the Supper (Matt. xxv. 14-30), and 
the fragments in Luke’s digression before the discourse on 
the coming of the kingdom represent a series of instructions 
addressed to the disciples after the last entrance into Jeru¬ 
salem. The coincidence is therefore incontestable, a manifest 
and significant fact. (2) Matthew has considerably enlarged 
Mark’s version of the apocalyptic discourse, and a few of these 
enlargements obviously coincide with the instruction in Luke’s 
digression—Matt. xxiv. 26, 27 with Luke xvii. 23, 24, Matt, 
xxiv. 28 with Luke xvii. 37, and Matt. xxiv. 37-41 with 
Luke xvii. 26, 27, 34, 35. It is possible that Matthew has 
combined a number of fragments which were originally dis¬ 
tinct ; but, since the two discourses coincide in situation and 
agree in subject, the probability is that Mark has for editorial 
reasons abridged the common original. (3) The differences 
between the version with which Luke concludes his digression 
and the versions of Matthew and Mark are perfectly com¬ 
patible with the inference that each represents a common 
original; for, in the first place, Luke intends to return to 
Mark, and therefore has a reason for provisionally omitting 
the material which Mark has reported; and, secondly, a few of 
Matthew’s enlargements have already been placed by Luke in 
an earlier editorial context—Matt. xxiv. 43, 44 coinciding 
with Luke xii. 39, 40, and Matt. xxiv. 45-51 with Luke xii. 
41-46. Assuming that the apostolic source was a mere col¬ 
lection of logia, entirely unrelated to the second gospel, or 
only slightly related, the critics distinguish the two discourses, 
not even contemplating the possibility that they were origin¬ 
ally identical; but the assumption of the critics has already 
been sufficiently disproved, and the facts above mentioned 
afford presumptive evidence that the instruction in Luke xvii. 
20-xviii. 8 is an editorial version of the apocalyptic discourse, 
which Mark has abridged, and which, by the addition of apos¬ 
tolic material, Matthew has imperfectly restored. How, then, 
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can we reconstruct the original ? As clearness is of the 
utmost importance in the discussion of a subject so compli¬ 
cated, I submit the facts numerically. 

1 . The incident which Luke has recorded constitutes the 
text of the Sermon. Jesus was asked by the Pharisees when 
the kingdom of God would come, and He said in reply, 4 The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; neither shall 
they say, Lo here ! or There ! for lo, the kingdom of God is in 
the midst of you * (Luke xvii. 20 , 21 ). Wendt separates this 
incident from the instruction afterwards addressed to the dis¬ 
ciples ; 1 and he says in exposition of the text, 4 Certainly the 
closing words of this saying could not mean that the kingdom 
of God has not external forms of expression, but has its seat 
within men; for Jesus assuredly did not imply that the 
kingdom of God was realised within these Pharisees to 
whom He spoke. The meaning of those concluding words 
can only be that the kingdom of God was no longer a thing 
of the future merely, but was already being realised in the 
very midst of those who asked the question; realised, that 
is, in Jesus and His disciples .’ 2 If Wendt has correctly 
expounded the text, its historical relation to the Sermon is 
certainly open to question; but has the text been correctly 
expounded ? Jesus did not intend to say that the kingdom 
of God had been realised within the Pharisees—that is 
perfectly evident; but did He say that the kingdom of 
God had been anywhere realised ? The question was, when 
the kingdom would come. The Pharisees did not believe 
in its realisation; and Jesus so far agreed with them, for 
He began His reply by declaring that the kingdom of God 
would come. It would not come with observation ; that is, it 
would not be gradually and visibly introduced in such a way 
that men could exclaim, Lo here! or There ! When it came 
it would be everywhere. The concluding words, ISov yap 97 
(3acri\sla rov @eoG svro? vfitov sarlv, are parallel to IBov d>8e rj 
i/csL, and are therefore dramatic in form ; and they simply 
mean that, when the kingdom would come, it would be 
instantaneously in the midst of men. This is by far the most 

1 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Thcil, S. 159, 1G0. 

* The Teaching of Jesus, vol. i. p. 3GG. 
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probable interpretation, and indeed is the only permissible 
one; for in the subsequent address to His disciples Jesus 
expounded His reply to the Pharisees. He is His own inter¬ 
preter. ‘ They shall say to you, Lo there ! lo here ! go not away 
nor follow after them; for as the lightning when it lighteneth 
out of the one part under the heaven, shineth unto the other 
part under heaven, so shall the Son of Man be in his day ’ 
(Luke xvii. 23, 24). These words are parallel to the text. 
They express more clearly the same thought; and yet 
according to Wendt the meaning can ‘ only be that the 
kingdom of God was no longer a thing of the future merely, 
but was already being realised in the very midst of those who 
asked the question.’ Wendt’s exegesis has evidently been 
determined by the presupposition that Jesus repeatedly taught 
the realisation of the kingdom of God; but such an idea is 
foreign to the apostolic logia, and in the case before us is 
quite as much ‘ perverted ’ as the idea which Wendt attributes 
to the Pharisees, who, as he says, believed ‘ that the expected 
kingdom was one of external might and glory, and would be 
inaugurated in visibly striking circumstances, and would 
be constituted with forms and boundaries, w 7 hich could be 
externally marked out like other earthly kingdoms.’ Pre¬ 
sumably Jesus knew w T hat He meant much better than the 
German critics, better even than all the theologians. He 
predicted His second coining, and the coming of the kingdom 
of heaven, as an instantaneous universal event. The attempt 
to separate the reply to the Pharisees from the subsequent 
address to the disciples has been dictated by the requirements 
of a theory. The incident suggested the private instruction, 
and makes it historically intelligible. Here, however, we 
encounter a difficulty ; for the apocalyptic discourse in the 
second gospel is introduced by a different incident (Mark xiii. 
1, 2). If the two discourses are editorial versions of a common 
original, how could this difference arise ? Is the identification 
not forbidden ? By no means ; for one of the incidents may 
be editorial. Matthew and Luke agree with Mark, but they 
are not independent authorities. They are simply repro¬ 
ducing the second gospel (Matt. xxiv. 1, 2 ; Luke xxi. 6, 6). 
The incidents and logia in the second gospel before the 
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apocalyptic discourse belong, as we have seen, to a series 
which has been taken from an earlier period. Mark’s history 
is not chronological. His arrangement is decidedly secondary. 
The announcement regarding the Temple in Mark xiii. 1, 2 
belongs to the earlier series, and has been adapted by Mark 
to the apocalyptic discourse which follows. This conclusion 
has already been gained. If the subject of the discourse was 
the coming of the kingdom of God, the incident recorded in 
Luke’s digression is much more appropriate as an introduc¬ 
tion than the announcement regarding the Temple. If the 
original discourse contained an allusion to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the announcement in the second gospel is not 
inappropriate ; but in such a case the destruction of Jerusalem 
is one of the signs of the end, and yet, according to the 
apostolic source, the kingdom would not come with observa¬ 
tion, that is, its coming would not be preceded by any signs, 
in heaven or on the earth. It would come like a lightning 
flash, unexpected, instantaneous, incalculable. The version 
of Mark will afterwards be analysed in detail, and we shall 
then see clearly that the section regarding the destruction of 
Jerusalem is incompatible with the rest of the discourse. In 
the meantime the evidence is sufficient to prove that Mark’s 
introduction is unreliable, and that Luke's is apostolic. 

2. If the discourse was originally preceded by the inci¬ 
dent which Luke has preserved, the position of the section 
from ver. 22 to ver. 37 is authenticated ; for vv. 22-24 con¬ 
stitute an exposition of the reply to the Pharisees, and the 
rest of the section from ver. 26 to the end is bound to the 
beginning by necessary sequence of thought. Jesus has 
already announced to His disciples that He is about to leave 
them. His death will be His perfecting, the consummation of 
His hope ; but when the bridegroom at last is taken away, 
the sons of the bridechamber will fast. They will desire to see 
one of the days of the Son of Man, and will not see it. The 
coming of the kingdom is now distinctly identified with His 
own second coming as Messiah. He will come like a light¬ 
ning flash, like the flood in the days of Noah, like the fire 
which burned Sodom in the days of Lot. Do not, Jesus says, 
take thought for your worldly goods. Wherever you may be, 
remain where you are. Do not seek to save your life by 
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fleeing from the coming destruction. You will be safe if you 
do not try to escape; for in that day or night one will be 
taken and another will be left, according to the election of 
God. One will be taken to the heavenly kingdom, and 
another will be left like carrion for the birds of prey. The 
position of this section at the beginning of the discourse is not 
merely required by the reply to the Pharisees and by the 
consecutive thought, but is also confirmed by Matthew’s 
disposition of the fragments; for the first of Matthew’s 
additions to the version of Mark (Matt. xxiv. 2G, 27) is parallel 
to Luke xvii. 22-24, and the second (Matt. xxiv. 37-41) to 
Luke xvii. 26-35. The context of Matt. xxiv. 28 is certainly 
editorial. In Luke xvii. 37 the saying is intelligible, but in 
Matthew’s context the meaning is exceedingly obscure. The 
first evangelist has transposed the text to an earlier part of 
the discourse for the sake of concluding a section, and has 
omitted the question of the disciples to preserve the continuity 
of the instruction. Luke, on the other hand, has probably 
substituted an editorial saying for the original text in 
Luke xvii. 25. Three facts are here worthy of notice, (a) 
Matt. xxiv. 37 coincides with Luke xvii. 26, and therefore 
ver. 36 in Matthew 1 ’s version is parallel to ver. 25 in Luke’s. 
Matt. xxiv. 36 may simply be a reproduction of Mark xiii. 32 ; 
but Mark xiii. 32 has itself been probably taken from the 
apostolic source, and in such a case Matthew has simply 
restored the sequel w’hich Mark has greatly abridged. (&) 
Luke xvii. 25 is much less appropriate to the context than 
Matt. xxiv. 36; for Matthew’s text continues the thought and 
prepares the way for the sequel, whereas Luke’s is a super¬ 
fluous parenthesis. The rejection by the people of that 
generation is not a new idea. On the contrary, it is pre¬ 
supposed by the w T hole discourse, and Jesus would not be 
likely to interrupt the continuity of His thought by repeating 
an announcement which would divert the attention of His 
hearers to a necessity which they did not understand, (c) 
When Luke is reproducing Mark’s version of the apocalyptic 
discourse, he deliberately omits the words, ‘ But of that day 
or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father ’ (Mark xiii. 32); and the 
omission is perfectly intelligible, for Luke has a conception of 
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the person of Christ which forbids the ignorance avowed. 
But the text which was afterwards deliberately omitted would 
certainly be avoided in the digression. The probability is 
therefore established that Mark xiii. 32 (Matt. xxiv. 36) 
originally followed Luke xvii. 24, and that Luke has sub¬ 
stituted the editorial parenthesis, ‘ But first must he suffer 
many things and be rejected of this generation’ (ver. 25). 

3. In reconstructing the original from Luke xvii. 37 
onwards, a number of facts may be conveniently grouped 
together, {a) The parable of the Unjust Judge (Luke xviii. 
1 -8), while obviously related to the preceding instruction, is 
somewhat abruptly introduced, and the heading in ver. 1 
reduces the significance of the lesson. Jesus certainly in¬ 
tended to teach His disciples that they ought to be impor¬ 
tunate in prayer like the widow who wearied the judge ; but 
the widow was importunate for justice, and the lesson ex¬ 
plicitly taught at the end of the parable is, not merely that 
the disciples should pray without fainting, but also, and more 
specifically, that they should persistently plead for the coming 
of that great Day of Judgment which would vindicate the 
elect and overwhelm the ungodly. Now Luke has added to 
Mark’s version of the apocalyptic discourse an apostolic frag¬ 
ment which is available for comparison with the heading in 
ch. xviii. 1 (Luke xxi. 34-36). The probability has already 
been suggested that Mark xiii. 32 was contained in the 
apostolic source, and was followed by Luke xvii. 26-37. But 
Luke xxi. 33 is a reproduction of Mark xiii. 31, and there¬ 
fore at this point Luke would have before him, not only 
Mark xiii. 32-37, but also the original sequel of Mark xiii. 32, 
that is, Luke xvii. 26-37. What, then, has the evangelist 
done ? He has omitted Mark xiii. 32 to avoid the confession 
of ignorance, and Mark xiii. 33-37 because a similar passage 
has already been introduced in Luke xii. 35-40. To avoid 
repetition he has also omitted Luke xvii. 26-37. We there¬ 
fore find that Luke xxi. 34-36 is parallel to Luke xviii. 1. 
As far as situation is concerned, Luke xxi. 34-36 might 
originally precede the parable of the Unjust Judge. But the 
heading in Luke xviii. 1 is not an adequate introduction to 
the parable, and the later passage, which is much more 
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appropriate as an introduction, connects the parable more 
closely with the earlier context in ch. xvii. Again, the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican (Luke xviii. 9-14) originally 
followed Luke xvi. 15, and the heading in ver. 9 has been 
substituted for Luke xvi. 14, 15 to avoid editorial repetition. 
The supposed substitution of Luke xviii. 1 for Luke xxi. 34-36 
is therefore not exceptional. The two cases are precisely 
parallel; and since in the one case the substitution is a fact, 
in the other it may confidently be inferred. The only ques¬ 
tion is, What motive could Luke have for omitting ch. xxi. 
34-36 before the parable of the Unjust Judge, and for sub¬ 
stituting the heading in ch. xviii. 1 ? A motive is perfectly 
evident. The purpose of the evangelist is transparent. He 
wishes to connect the two parables, and gives prominence in 
the case of the first to the general lesson that prayer should 
be importunate, for the sake of transition to the second, one 
lesson of which is that prayer should be humble and contrite. 
Luke xviii. 1 is therefore probably editorial, and has been 
substituted for Luke xxi. 34-36. (b) The parable of the 

Unjust Judge, although complete in itself, could scarcely be 
the end of, a discourse, for it concludes with the question, 

‘ ’When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?’ (ver. 8). A sequel is imperatively demanded, and 
clearly it must answer the question. How, then, are we to 
make an advance ? Since Luke no longer assists us, we turn 
to the first evangelist. An analysis of Matthew’s version from 
the point at which lie leaves Mark may take us out of the diffi¬ 
culty. Matt. xxiv. 26, 27 and ver. 28 have already been 
identified as interpolations derived from the apostolic source. 
The confession of ignorance in ver. 36 is a meeting place of 
Matthew’s two sources. Mark has reported this text (Mark xiii. 
32), but has omitted the original sequel. Matthew restores 
the original by consulting his apostolic authority. Matt. xxiv. 
37-41 coincides with Luke xvii. 26, 27, 34, 35. Luke xvii. 
37 has been omitted by Matthew to avoid editorial repetition 
(cf. ver. 28). So far the disposition of the fragments in the 
first gospel is perfectly transparent. But according to our 
reconstruction the parable of the Unjust Judge, with its 
introductory warning (Luke xxi. 34-36), originally followed 
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Luke xvii. 37, and Matthew’s sequel is different (Matt. xxiv. 
42-51). Does this not constitute an objection sufficiently 
serious to invalidate the whole of the argument ? By no 
means; for the arrangement in the first gospel is still 
explicable. The parable of the Fig Tree (Luke xiii. 6-9), and 
the encouragement to be importunate in prayer (Luke xi. 
5 -8), have already been deliberately omitted by Matthew to 
avoid an erroneous conception of God, and obviously for the 
same reason he would omit the parable of the Unjust Judge. 
But when in a connected discourse any part is omitted, the 
transition to the sequel is abrupt, and rearrangement be¬ 
comes sometimes expedient. It is therefore antecedently 
probable that Matt. xxiv. 42-51 has been substituted for the 
parable of the Unjust Judge. As a fact ver. 42 coincides with 
Luke xxi. 34-36, and is simply an adaptation of the original 
to the editorial interpolation which follows (cf. Mark xiii. 33) ; 
and thi3 interpolation from ver. 43 to ver. 51 will soon be 
claimed by a later context. We thus reach the parable of the 
Ten Virgins (Matt. xxv. 1-13). But this parable is an answer 
to the question, ‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth ? ’ (Luke xviii. 8), for the bridegroom 
represents the Son of Man, who is expected to return, and the 
answer is that faith will be found on the earth, but foolish 
virgins as well, that is, believers who not being ready will be 
excluded from the kingdom of God. The parable of the Ten 
Virgins thus authenticates itself as a sequel to the parable of 
the Unjust Judge, and when Matthew’s editorial method is 
perceived the thought-connection is confirmed by the situation 
of each in the source, (c) The coincidence of the parable of 
the Ten Virgins with a fragment which Luke has interpolated 
in an earlit r context has been observed by the critics 
(Luke xii. 35 36). Two explanations have been suggested. 
Weiss finds in the fragment a reminiscence of the parable, 
which is therefore accepted by him as a genuine utterance of 
Jesus. 1 J. Estlin Carpenter, on the other hand, expresses the 
opinion that ‘ a case of the working up of earlier material into 
new forms is probably to be found in the parable of the 
Virgins, the germ of which lies in the thought expressed in 
1 Introduction to the New Testament , vol. ii. p. 267. 
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Luke xii. 35, 36.’ 1 The probabilities of J. Estlin Carpenter 
are as a rule entirely subjective: they are not based on 
documentary evidence. The parable of the Virgins is 
demanded by the parable of the Unjust Judge, and the 
supposition that these are both secondary compilations, for 
which we are indebted to the genius of the early Church, is 
unworthy of serious consideration. Are we, then, to conclude 
with Weiss that the fragment in Luke's digression is a 
reminiscence of the parable which Matthew alone has pre¬ 
served? The theory of reminiscence is the most persistent 
delusion of the critics. They seem scarcely to contemplate 
the possibility that the apostolic source had been committed 
to writing before the days of Matthew and Luke; but the 
distinctly editorial character of the first and third gospels 
affords convincing evidence that the evangelists are working 
with documents and not with an oral tradition, and in the 
case before us the theory fails utterly to account for the 
facts. In the parable the bridegroom returns for, in the 
fragment from, the marriage feast. According to the sup¬ 
position this indicates defective recollection on the part of 
the third evangelist; but Luke is much too familiar with 
the apostolic tradition to miss so completely the significance 
of the feast in the parable, and the sequel in vv. 37, 38 still 
obviously requires to be explained. These verses are not a 
reminiscence of the parable, and yet they are inseparably 
connected with vv. 35, 36. Again, ver. 38 is similar to 
Mark xiii. 35, and the parable of the Porter in Mark xiii. 
34-36 is closely related in its inner significance to the whole 
passage in Luke xii. 35-38. When Luke is reproducing 
Mark’s version of the apocalyptic discourse he deliberately 
omits the parable of the Porter, thus virtually identifying it 
with the fragment already inserted in ch. xii. 35-38. Put the 
charge in ver. 35, ‘ Let your loins be girded about, and your 
lamps burning,’ as w r ell as the allusion in ver. 36 to the 
marriage feast, is certainly an abstract from the parable of 
the Virgins. The whole passage is therefore a combination 
of the two parables, and the bridegroom returns from the feast 
because the master returns from a foreign country (Mark xiii. 

1 The First Three Gospels, p. 358. 
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84). Tlie combination, moreover, is unmistakably deliberate. 
It cannot be explained by inadvertence or by the theory of 
defective recollection, but only by something in the parable of 
the Virgins which Luke desires to avoid. Now the foolish 
virgins were excluded from the feast, not because they went to 
buy oil, but because they went too late; and the buying of 
oil might well seem to Luke to be incompatible with his 
doctrine of grace, according to which there is neither buying 
nor selling in relation to God, but only giving and receiving. 
The parables in Matt. xiii. 44-46 have already been omitted 
for this reason. A motive is therefore apparent for avoiding 
the mercantile details, and here, as elsewhere in the third 
gospel, we have evidence of deliberate editing. The fact, how¬ 
ever, to be specially noted at present is that Luke’s combina¬ 
tion of the two parables is preceded in ch. xii. 32 by a fragment 
which still remains to be restored to its original context in the 
source. The words * Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom,’ do not belong to tlie 
instruction on the subject of riches (Luke xii. 13-31, 33, 34). 
They have already been recognised .as an interpolation. But 
in such a case it is antecedently probable that they were 
originally situated in the discourse on the coming of the 
kingdom before the parable of the Virgins (yer. 35). Now 
the parable of the Virgins is demanded immediately by the 
parable of the Unjust Judge, and this again was preceded with¬ 
out intervention by Luke xxi. 34-36. If Luke xii. 32 has been 
taken from the discourse on the coming of the kingdom, we 
must therefore conclude that the original situation of the 
fragment was at the latest between Luke xvii. 37 and 
Luke xxi. 34-36. Two questions thus arise for investiga¬ 
tion. The first is, Can we account for Luke’s selection of the 
fragments in ch. xii. 32, 35-38 to follow the doctrine of riches, 
and for his omission of the teaching which, according to our 
argument, originally separated ver. 32 from the parable of the 
Virgins represented by ver. 35 ? In ver. 31 the charge is 
reported to seek only the kingdom of God, with the assurance 
that other things will be added, and in ver. 32 the disciples 
are assured that the kingdom of God will be given. The con¬ 
nection is clearly editorial; for although anxiety is pre- 
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supposed in the earlier teaching, it is anxiety concerning the 
things of the world, whereas in ver. 32 the fear rather is that 
the heavenly good will be withheld. Again, the fragment in 
w. 35-38 illustrates the necessity of seeking the kingdom of 
God in such a way that the disciples will always be ready for 
the great Divine event. The connection is evident, but is as 
certainly editorial; for the subject of the earlier teaching is 
right conduct in relation to the things of the world, and in 
w. 35-38 the one thought is the proximity of the end and the 
duty of watchful anticipation. But in the parable of the 
Unjust Judge with its heading (Luke xxi. 34-36) the idea of 
judgment is prominent, and this is also the prominent idea in 
Luke xvii. 22-37. It is obvious, therefore, that these passages 
are unsuitable for the context in ch. xii., and that the selection 
which Luke has made, instead of invalidating, is really a con¬ 
firmation of our argument. The second question is, Does the 
fragment in Luke xii. 32 fit into the later context in the dis¬ 
course on the coming of the kingdom ? Incontestably it does. 
It is indeed a necessary link of connection between Luke xvii. 
37 and Luke xxi. 34-36; for Jesus has announced to the 
disciples that one will be taken to the heavenly kingdom and 
another will be left for destruction, according to the election 
of God, and the sequel may be paraphrased thus : ‘ Do not be 
afraid in anticipating the event. The choice must remain with 
God, but He is your heavenly Father. Do not be afraid of the 
coming destruction : it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom. But take heed to yourselves. Be vigilant 
at every season, and pray to God that you may prevail to 
escape. Be importunate in prayer that the heavenly kingdom 
may come; for the judgment will be a vindication of the elect; 
and if importunity succeeds with the unrighteous, how much 
more will your Father be disposed to grant your request ? ’ 
Luke xii. 32 is thus demanded by both Luke xvii. 37 and 
Luke xxi. 34-36. It constitutes the original transition. The 
fear which is presupposed by Luke xii. 32 is explained by 
Luke xvii. 37, and the description of the disciples as a little 
flock takes its place as a continuation of the figure already 
employed in the allusion to the carcase and the eagles 
(Luke xvii. 37). We have now completed the argument. 
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The facts grouped together have enabled us to make a con¬ 
siderable advance. As far as we have gone, the original dis¬ 
course consisted of the following passages : Luke xvii. 20-24; 
Mark xiii. 32; Luke xvii. 26-37; xii. 32; xxi. 34-36 ; xviii. 2-8; 
Matt. xxv. 1-13. 

4. The two brief parables of the Porter and the Thief 
supplement the parable of the Ten Virgins, which Luke has 
combined with the first (Luke xii. 35-40). In answer to the 
question, ‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith 
on the earth ? ’ the disciples have been warned against the 
danger of losing their faith, and of being taken by surprise 
when the day comes suddenly as a snare. This thought is 
now further illustrated. The virgins in the parable are not 
under any obligation to be prepared for the bridegroom’s 
coming. They are foolish because, being not prepared, they 
are excluded from the marriage feast, at which they wish to 
be present; but in the case of the disciples there is a mora 
obligation, and the penalty is not simply exclusion. The duty 
of servants is to work, and the duty of a porter is to watch. 
If these obligations are fulfilled, the reward given by the 
Master will be great. He will even serve His servants 
(Luke xii. 37). But if, on the other hand, the disciples are 
negligent, and forgetful of the danger to which they are ex¬ 
posed, they will be like the master of a house, who loses his 
goods when the thief breaks in unexpectedly. ‘Be ye also 
ready, for in an hour that ye think not the Son of Man cometh.’ 
The parable of the Porter can be reconstructed without any 
difficulty by comparing Mark’s version with Luke’s. We 
simply require to substitute Mark xiii. 34-36 for the abstract 
from the parable of the Virgins (Luke xii. 85, 36). Mark omits 
the parable of the Thief, in which the penalty of negligence is 
stated, and therefore he also omits the assurance of reward 
in Luke xii. 37, 38. Mark’s version of the discourse is so 
obviously abbreviated in accordance with his habitual practice, 
that the omissions scarcely need to be explained. He is more 
concerned with the incidents than with the logia, and in the 
case before us is content to enforce as briefly as possible the 
duty of watchfulness and prayer. The question, however, 
arises whether Matthew’s arrangement is compatible with the 
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supposition that the parable of the Virgins was originally fol¬ 
lowed by the parables of the Porter and the Thief. Matt. xxiv. 
42 coincides, as we have seen, with Luke xxi. 34-36, and is 
explicable as an adaptation of the original to the interpolation 
which follows (w. 43-51); but ver.42 coincides almost verbally 
with the conclusion of the parable of the Virgins (Matt. xxv. 
13), and its sequel is the parable of the Thief (Matt. xxiv. 
43 , 44). We must therefore conclude that ver. 42 represents 
not merely Luke xxi. 34-36, but also the parable of the Virgins, 
which thus takes its place before the parable of the Thief. So 
far our argument is confirmed; and the rest of the interpola¬ 
tion presents no difficulty whatever. Matthew has omitted 
the parable of the Porter, partly on account of the verbal con¬ 
nection between ‘ Ye know not ’ in ver. 42 and ‘ Know (or ‘ ye 
know ’) this ’ in ver. 43, and partly because he intends to add 
a somewhat similar parable (vv. 45-51). The ‘ servant ’ in 
Matthew’s version is a ‘steward’ in Luke’s (Luke xii. 42). 
Luke’s word, as we shall see, is demanded by the original 
context, and Matthew’s has obviously been suggested by 
the servants in the parable of the Porter (Mark xiii. 34). 
We have thus abundant evidence to confirm the thought- 
connection between the parable of the Virgins and the para¬ 
bles of the Porter and the Thief. Matthew’s arrangement is 
perfectly intelligible; and the original sequence was Matt, 
xxv. 1-13 ; Mark. xiii. 34-36 ; Luke xii. 37-40. 

5. The attention of the reader is now invited to a last 
induction of facts, which will enable us to complete the 
reconstruction, (a) We begin with a passage which Luke has 
recorded immediately after the parable of the Thief. Peter 
said, £ Speakest thou this parable unto us, or even unto all? 
He wished to know definitely who might expect the reward, 
and who were in danger of the penalty; or, in other words, 
he wished to be able to identify the servants, the porter, and 
the master of the house. The question is appropriate to the 
occasion, and is authenticated by Mark, who adds to the 
parable of the Porter, ‘ And what I say unto you, I say unto 
all, Watch ’ (Mark xiii. 37). These words betray an acquaint¬ 
ance with the question. What, then, is the answer of Jesus ? 
He describes the twelve as stewards. They have a special 
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responsibility and special duties to discharge. It is not enough 
in their case merely to be watchful and expectant. They must 
give the servants their portion of food, and keep the household 
in order. Their reward will be greater than that of others ; 
and if they are found unfaithful, their punishment will be 
proportionately severe. The servant who wilfully neglects his 
duty will be beaten with many stripes : the servant who fails 
through inadvertence will be beaten with few ; but the un¬ 
faithful steward, to whom much is given and of whom the 
more is required, will be cut asunder with scourging (Luke xii. 
41-48). The situation of this parable in the first gospel, as 
we have already seen, is editorial. It forms part of an inter¬ 
polation which Matthew has substituted for the parable of the 
Unjust Judge, and has itself been substituted for the parable 
of the Watchful Porter (Matt. xxiv. 45-51). The situation in 
Luke’s digression is unmistakably primary. ( b ) The parable 
of the Talents is the next fragment in Matthew’s version 
of the discourse (Matt. xxv. 14-30). The relation of this 
parable to the parable of the Pounds in the third gospel has 
been much discussed (Luke xix. 11-27), and notwithstanding 
the obvious similarity of the two there are still some writers 
who contend that they were originally distinct. Professor 
Bruce e.g. has repeatedly distinguished the one from the other. 
‘ Ability being equal, quantity determines relative value: 
such is the lesson of the parable of the Pounds; ability 
varying, then, not the quantity viewed absolutely, but its 
relation to ability, determines value : such is the truth taught 
in the parable of the Talents.’ 1 Professor Bruce is well 
known as a sympathetic student of the synoptic logia, and 
his writings are justly esteemed; but they are marred by one 
serious defect. The value of his exegesis if determined by 
Luke’s standard is great, but its critical quality is less 
notable. The difference to which he alludes in the case of 
the two parables before us is no doubt perfectly evident; but 
in the first place it has not been quite correctly stated, 
and secondly the question surely requires to be considered 
whether one of the evangelists has not modified the original to 
serve an editorial purpose. The word ‘ ability ’ in Professor 

The Kingdom of God , p. 324. 
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Bruce’s interpretation is entirely misleading, for in the ordinary 
sense of the word the ability of the servants is not equal. The 
first is a man of exceptional ability : he multiplies his capital by 
ten. The second is less successful, because less accomplished as 
a trader. The third does not exhibit the little business faculty 
he possesses. The equality does not, properly speaking, 
consist in ability: it consists rather in the amount of capital 
originally given by the master; and Luke, who does not 
believe that there is any inequality in grace, has obviously an 
editorial reason for modifying the parable in such a way as to 
avoid the possibility of mistake. The internal evidence is 
distinctly in favour of the modification supposed ; for ten 
servants are mentioned at the beginning of Luke’s version, 
and of these only three give in their account. But according 
to Matthew’s version there were only three at the beginning. 
The other seven are superfluous ; they pass immediately out 
of sight, and have merely been introduced for the sake of 
effecting an equal division of the money. Again, the master 
in Luke’s version is a nobleman who goes to a far country to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and to return, and in Matthew’s 
version he is simply a private capitalist. This difference 
lias exercised the ingenuity of the interpreters. Professor 
Bruce infers that the two parables were originally distinct. 
J. Estlin Carpenter asks, commenting on Matt. xxv. 30 and 
Luke xix. 27, ‘ What is the cause of this sudden leap in the 
story according to the third evangelist ? It is in reality,’ 
he says, ‘ the conclusion of another story, which Luke has 
combined with the parable of the Pounds—the story of the 
nobleman who went into a distant country to receive for 
himself a kingdom, and to return.’ 1 Wendt also believes in 
‘ the other story.’ He is able indeed to inform his readers 
that it was originally delivered in a discourse which consisted 
of the following passages : Luke xvii. 22-30, 34, 35, 37; 
xxi. 34-36 ; xviii. 2-8 ; xix. 12, 14, 15 a , 27. 2 Unfortunately, 
however, for Wendt’s critical judgment, the discourse thus 
constituted is fictitious ; and the necessity of separating * the 
other story ’ from the parable of the Pounds is not sufficiently 

1 The First Three Gospels, p. 309. 

* Die Lchrc Jcsu, Erstcr Tlicil, S. 100-105. 
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obvious to justify such works of imagination. If Luke has 
modified the original to serve an editorial purpose—this is 
granted by Wendt—Matthew might presumably modify the 
original to serve a different purpose. The parable of the 
Virgins was originally followed, as we have seen, by the 
parable of the Porter; and the parable of the Porter begins 
thus: ‘It is as when a man sojourning in another country, 
having left his house and given authority to his servants, to 
each one his work, commanded also the porter to watch ’ 
(Mark xiii. 84). But in Matthew’s version of the discourse 
the parable of the Virgins is followed by the parable of the 
Talents, the beginning of which is, * For it is as when 
a man going into another country called his own servants, 
and delivered to them his goods’ (Matt. xxv. 14). The 
beginning of the two parables is verbally almost identical; 
and since Matthew has omitted the parable of the Porter, the 
coincidence at once suggests the possibility that the parable 
of the Talents has been modified to avoid the designation of 
the master as a nobleman who went to the far country for a 
kingdom. Now Matthew is careful to avoid misconception in 
relation to the nature of God. For this end he omits the 
parables of the Fig Tree and the Unjust Judge, and the en¬ 
couragement to be importunate in prayer; and a writer so 
jealous of the attributes of God might w y ell avoid the comparison 
of Jesus to one of the petty princes who derived their authority 
from Rome. The judgment moreover in Luke xix. 27 has 
already been anticipated by Matthew in an editorial addition 
to the parable of the Great Supper (Matt. xxii. 7). The 
omission of the details peculiar to Luke’s version is therefore 
perfectly intelligible, and the version of Luke need not be 
regarded as a combination of two independent stories. The 
greater probability rather is that Matthew and Luke, for 
different reasons, and in a different way, have each modified 
the original parable. An objection to this argument may be 
confidently anticipated on the part of interpreters who suspect 
the critical method. Unaccustomed to balance probabilities, 
and naturally averse to the delicate and perilous mode of 
reasoning which is concerned with motives, they may be dis¬ 
posed to reject our argument as at the best conjectural. Have 
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we, then, reached the end of the discussion ? Are we bound to 
admit the propriety of the epithet ? Perhaps before arriving 
at a definite conclusion, which might be a little premature, 
the upholders of exegetical traditions will consider two addi¬ 
tional facts. The first is that the parable of the Talents 
coincides in situation with the parable of the Pounds. This 
statement is approximately correct, apart from the results 
already gained; for in Matthew’s version of the apocalyptic 
discourse the parable of the Talents is one of two which 
constitute the conclusion, and Luke in reproducing Mark’s 
narrative from Luke xviii. 15 onwards interpolates the parable 
of the Pounds soon after the instruction on the coming of the 
kingdom (Luke xvii. 20-xviii. 8), to which it is related by 
community of subject, and in which it takes its place at the 
end of all the fragments which have been dispersed in the third 
gospel. When the results already gained are taken into 
account, the coincidence is precise and indisputable. The 
heading in Luke xix. 11 is unmistakably editorial; for the 
parable could not be delivered because some people expected 
that Jesus would inaugurate the kingdom of God when He 
entered into Jerusalem. If He merely intended to correct 
such a mistake, the details of the parable are meaningless. 
The heading must therefore be rejected. But the instruction 
on the coming of the kingdom in Luke xvii. 20-xviii. 8 repre¬ 
sents the beginning of the discourse, and the earlier interpola¬ 
tion in Luke xii. 35-48 originally followed Luke xviii. 8 ; and 
so the parable of the Pounds is Luke’s sequel to the parable 
of the Steward (Luke xii. 41-48). In the first gospel, again, 
the interpolation Matt, xxiv. 43-51 originally followed the 
parable of the Virgins (Matt. xxv. 1-13) ; and thus the para¬ 
ble of the Talents coincides with the parable of the Pounds, 
each taking its place after the parable of the Steward (Matt, 
xxiv. 45-51). This fact is sufficient in itself to weigh down 
the balance of probability. The evidence, however, may still 
be regarded as defective; for, although the two parables are 
clearly identical, the constituent details have not yet been 
completely verified. How, then, are we to avoid the reproach 
of conjectural reconstruction ? I reply by stating a second 
fact, which is, that Matthew’s inequality of endowment is 

x 
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authenticated by the parable of the Steward, and that ‘ the 
other story ’ is demanded as an integral element by the ques¬ 
tion which Peter addressed to Jesus. The parable of the 
Steward was intended by Jesus to convey the truth that ‘ to 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required : 
and to whom they commit much, of him will they ask the 
more ’ (Luke xii. 48). But the parable of the Talents is a 
development and illustration of this lesson, and is thus the 
necessary sequel. Again, Peter said, ‘ Lord, speakest thou this 
parable unto us, or even unto all ? ’ (Luke xii. 41). In the 
parable of the Steward, Jesus spoke specially to the twelve. In 
the parable of the Talents, He enforced the duty of every disciple. 
But disciples and apostles are not ‘ all; ’ and since Peter 
wished to learn the relation of Jesus in the day of His power 
to all who would be judged, it is antecedently probable, and 
indeed is required by the context, that the teaching in reply 
should be extended beyond the limits of expectant faith. But 
in the parable of the Pounds the enemies are the unbelieving 
Jews, who disdainfully rejected Messiah and appealed against 
His supremacy. If therefore the inequality of the servants is 
demanded by the parable of the Steward, the details of ‘ the 
other story ’ are equally demanded by the request of Peter. 
The facts are not conjectural. The evidence is not inconclusive. 
The original may be and must be restored by combining the 
versions of Matthew and Luke, (c) The discourse appro¬ 
priately concludes in Matthew’s version with another repre¬ 
sentation of the judgment. ‘ "When the Son of Man shall 
come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he 
sit on the throne of his glory : and before him shall be gathered 
all the nations: and he shall separate them one from another 
as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats ’ (Matt, 
xxv. 31-46). The nations are here certainly the Gentiles; 
and whatever opinion may be held regarding the original 
situation of the parable, it was clearly intended to teach that 
the Gentiles would be judged by the Son of Man according to 
their treatment of His brethren, that is, of the believing Jews. 
This fact has been curiously urged by Wendt as a reason for 
concluding that the parable of the Sheep and the Goats was 
not delivered in the apocalyptic discourse. He does not know 
when it was delivered. He puts it in one of his appendices ; 
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but he is certain that the context in the first gospel is edi¬ 
torial. 1 Wendt’s certainties are sometimes insecure. Luke 
has omitted the parable of the Sheep and the Goats, but a 
writer who has always in view the edification of Gentile readers 
would inevitably avoid a parable in which the judgment of 
the Gentiles is determined by their relation to the Jews; and 
the reason which Wendt urges against the supposition that 
Matthew’s context is original is almost incredibly perverse. 
The truth is, that after Peter’s question Jesus delivered a 
series of parables which represent successively the judgment 
of all the different classes of men in any way concerned with 
His mission. The parable of the Steward represents the judg¬ 
ment of the twelve. In the parable of the Talents the larger 
circle of disciples and the unbelieving Jews are rewarded or 
punished according to their works and different degrees of 
responsibility. And finally the parable of the Sheep and the 
Goats represents the judgment of the Gentiles. The three 
pictures are thus closely related. The third completes the 
series. The Gentiles are not disciples, but the unbelieving 
Jews are not disciples ; and the word ‘ all ’ is large enough to 
include both. Overlooking Peter’s question, Wendt has missed 
the truth. By certainties such as his the problem of the 
gospels is not solved. 

We have assumed in the preceding pages that Mark’s ver¬ 
sion of the apocalyptic discourse has been reproduced by Mat¬ 
thew and Luke, who do not therefore authenticate its contents. 
We now proceed to substantiate this assumption and to deter¬ 
mine the relation of Mark’s version to the original discourse 
as reconstructed. The priority of the second gospel and its 
use as the standard of history by the later synoptists are 
established results of criticism. A few English scholars, how¬ 
ever, resist stoutly the current of opinion. Dr. Abbott e.g. 
maintains that the three synoptic gospels are independent 
deposits of an earlier source; and ho finds ‘ demonstrative 
evidence ’ in the apocalyptic discourse ‘ that Matthew has 
borrowed, not from Mark, but from some common tradition, 
probably Greek, from which Mark has also borrowed.’ 2 That 

1 Die Lehre Jesu, Erster Theil, S, 186-188. 

2 The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, p. xxxii. 
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Matthew in ch. xxiv. 9, 14 and Mark in ch. xiii. 9,10 have in¬ 
dependently reproduced a common original, he regards as a 
probable conjecture ; and after comparing Mark xiii. 9-11 with 
Matt. x. 17-19, he asks, ‘ Can any Greek scholar, or can even 
any ordinary English reader, retain a particle of doubt that 
the words—“ for a testimony unto them and unto all the 
nations ”—represent an original tradition variously interpreted 
by Mark and Matthew ? ’ 1 * Matthew/ he concludes, ‘ has 

two versions of the original tradition which he assigns to dif¬ 
ferent periods in the life of Christ.’ The evidence, he says, 
is ‘ demonstrative.’ Dr. Abbott has a peculiar conception of 
demonstrative evidence. The Greek scholar and the ordinary 
English reader will admit without any doubt that the words 
above quoted represent a common original variously inter¬ 
preted by Matthew and Mark ; and the inference will even be 
granted that Matthew has two versions of the original, one in 
ch. x. 17-19 and the other in ch. xxiv. 9,14. But, in the first 
place, this original was not necessarily an oral tradition, and 
secondly the conclusion that the two versions in Matt. xxiv. 
9, 14 and Mark xiii. 9, 10 are independent is not contained 
in the premises. The conjecture is still merely a conjecture. 
The difference between Matt. xxiv. 9-14 and Mark xiii. 9-13 
is no doubt such as to suggest to an ordinary English 
reader that the two passages are independent, but Dr. Abbott 
is not an ordinary English reader: he is an accomplished 
Greek scholar who possesses some faculty of observation and 
should not make ordinary mistakes. Since Matthew has 
already inserted in his gospel a passage which is parallel 
to Mark xiii. 9-13 (Matt. x. 17-22), it is surely perfectly 
obvious that he cannot reproduce Mark xiii. 9-13 in the 
apocalyptic discourse without editorial repetition. To avoid 
repetition he must either omit the later passage altogether or 
substitute a paraphrase for the text. But Matt. xxiv. 9-14 
is as a fact related to Mark xiii. 9-13 as a free translation to 
the original. Dr. Abbott’s probable conjecture is therefore 
scarcely probable. The truth is that the parallel passage in 
Matt. x. 17-22 represents the apostolic source, and there¬ 
fore the original tradition, that Mark xiii. 9-13 is a secondary 

1 The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, p. xxxiii. 
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rendering of the original represented by Matt. x. 17-22, 
and that Matt. xxiv. 9-14 is an editorial paraphrase of 
Mark xiii. 9-13. The telegram theory is not confirmed by 
the facts; and the demonstrative evidence that in the apo¬ 
calyptic discourse Matthew has borrowed, not from Mark, 
but from some common tradition, from which Mark has also 
borrowed, is utterly undemonstrative. The text will be 
analysed in detail when we reach the original context. At 
present we are simply concerned with Dr. Abbott’s reasoning, 
which is singularly destitute of logical necessity. 

The following is a list of Matthew’s variations : (1) He 
substitutes ‘ the disciples ’ for Peter and James and John and 
Andrew (ch. xxiv. 3). (2) The disciples ask, ‘ What shall be the 
sign of thy coming and of the end of the world ? ’ instead of, 
‘ What shall be the sign when these things are all about to 
be accomplished?’ (ver. 3). Mark’s question has here been 
adapted to the contents of the apostolic discourse. (3) He para¬ 
phrases Mark xiii. 9-13 to avoid editorial repetition (vv. 9-14). 

(4) He adds, ‘which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ and 
defines * where he ought not ’ as ‘in the holy place ’ (ver. 15). 

(5) He adds ‘ neither on a sabbath' (ver. 20). (6) He con¬ 

verts a parenthetical statement of fact into a prediction (ver. 
22 ). Mark’s text is an editorial comment added after the 
event. Matthew thinks that it belongs to the text. He does 
not observe the parenthesis, and so he makes it an announce¬ 
ment of a calamity which is still in the future. (7) He trans¬ 
poses an adjective for the sake of literary improvement, and 
adds, ‘ then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven, and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn ’ 
(ver. 30). (8) Ho converts ‘the angels’ into ‘his angels,’ 

and adds ‘ with a great sound of a trumpet,’ and substitutes 
‘from one end of heaven to the other’ for ‘from the uttermost 
part of the earth to the uttermost part of heaven’ (ver. 31). 

Luke’s version, on the other hand, is distinguished from 
Mark’s as follows: (1) He omits the allusion to the Mount of 
Olives and to the four disciples (Luke xxi. 7). He does this 
for the sake of connection. He infers that the discourse 
was delivered at the Temple. (2) He adds, ‘ And the time 
is at hand’ (ver. 8). (3) He substitutes ‘tumults’ for 
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* rumours of wars,’ and ‘ terrified ’ for ‘ troubled,’ and ‘ not 
immediately’ for ‘not yet’ (ver. 9). (4) He adds, ‘pesti¬ 

lences and terrors and great signs from heaven’ (ver. 11). 

(5) He omits ‘ Take ye heed to yourselves,’ and paraphrases 
Mark xiii. 9 (ver. 1*2), and converts ‘ for a testimony unto 
them ’ into ‘ It shall turn unto you for a testimony’ (ver. 13). 

(6) He omits ‘ The gospel must first be preached unto all the 

nations.’ Why ? Because he understands the discourse to 
be primarily a prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
because the gospel did not require to be preached unto all the 
nations before that event. (7) He paraphrases Mark xiii. 11, 
and avoids the negative ‘ It is not ye that speak.’ According 
to Luke it is really the disciples who speak, but God gives 
them a mouth and wisdom (vv. 14, 15). (8) He avoids the 

direct statement that brother would deliver brother to death. 
The death follows, but not necessarily in the purpose of the 
brother (ver. 16). (9) He adds ‘not a hair of your head shall 

perish ’ (ver. 18). This seems directly to contradict Mark, 
but the meaning is that although others would be betrayed 
the twelve would be preserved. The saying has been borrowed 
from a later context to which we are approaching (Matt. x. 
80; Luke xii. 7). (10) ‘In your patience ye shall win your 

souls ’ is his equivalent for * He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved ’ (ver. 19). (11) He avoids the allusion to 

the abomination of desolation on account of his Gentile readers 
(ver. 20). (12) He omits the allusion to the housetop and the 

cloke (ver. 21, cf. ch. xvii. 31), and introduces an editorial 
reason (ver. 22), and omits ‘Pray that it be not in winter,’ 
and reduces the unparalleled distress (ver. 23). (13) He inter¬ 

poses the times of the Gentiles between the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the coming of the Son of Man (ver. 24). 
(14) He omits the statement that the days had been shortened. 
Matthew gets out of this difficulty by converting the past tense 
into a future. (15) He avoids the repetition of the warning 
against false Christs. (16) He adds ‘signs on the earth’ to 
‘ signs in the sun, moon, and stars ’ (vv. 25, 26). (17) He 

substitutes ' a cloud ’ for ‘ clouds,’ and * with power and great 
glory ’ for ‘ with great power and glory ’ (ver. 27, cf. Matt. xxiv. 
30). (18) He omits the sending forth of the angels and the 
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gathering together of the elect, and substitutes a few words 
of his own (ver. 28). (19) He adds ‘ and all the trees ’ (ver. 29). 
(20) He substitutes ‘ the kingdom of God is nigh ’ for ‘ he is 
nigh,’ and therefore omits * even at the doors ’ (ver. 31). 

The reader who will seriously maintain that these variations 
in the first and third gospels imply independence of source 
and authenticate the contents of Mark’s version as constituents 
of the original apostolic tradition is incapable of scientific 
induction. I do not say that they afford ‘ demonstrative ’ 
evidence of the dependence of Matthew and Luke upon Mark; 
but I say without hesitation that they do not prove the con¬ 
trary. Being perfectly intelligible as editorial variations, 
they even confirm the probability, which is otherwise gained, 
and is indeed almost universally acknowledged by those who 
are qualified to judge, that the second gospel is the standard 
of the later synoptists. The versions of Matthew and Luke, 
in so far as coincident with Mark’s, may therefore be left out 
of account, and we may now proceed to analyse the version 
of Mark for the sake of determining its relation to the apostolic 
source. The opinion is prevalent among the critics that Mark 
has combined two elements which were originally distinct, 
and one of which is later than the teaching of Jesus. Weiss 
does not accept this opinion. Comparative textual criticism, 
he says, teaches that the very section attributed to the later 
apocryphal element ‘ forms the proper nucleus of the authentic 
discourse on the Second Coming according to the oldest tra¬ 
dition.’ 1 In his analysis of the second gospel Wendt gives 
a list of German scholars with whom he agrees in upholding 
the prevalent opinion—Colani, Weizsiicker, Pfieiderer, Weiffcn- 
bach. 2 Wendt’s argument may be briefly stated thus. The 
original discourse consisted, he believes, of the following 
passages arranged in consecutive order: Mark xiii. 1-6, 
21-23, 9, 11-13, 28, 29, 32-37 ; and the rest of Mark’s 
version constitutes the apocryphal element, Mark xiii. 7, 8, 
14-20, 24-27, 30, 31. He points out the indisputable fact 
that in the first of these elements the predicted trials proceed 
from the Jews, whereas in the other they are wars and 

1 Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 237. 

3 Die Lchrc Jesu, Ereter Tlieil, 6. 10. 
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physical calamities, which distress the whole land of Judsea. 
He endeavours also to prove that the internal evidence 
demands a readjustment of the fragments. He argues that 
‘ these things ’ in ver. 29 cannot mean the things in vv. 24-27, 
because the Second Coming is there included. They can only 
mean the things in vv. 21-23. Again, vv. 30, 31 could not 
originally follow ver. 29, because ‘ these things ’ in ver. 30 
include the Second Coming and are therefore the things in 
vv. 24-27. The final result of this reasoning is the re¬ 
adjustment presented above. If we are bound to choose 
between the opinions of Wendt and Weiss, we are in a 
serious predicament; for, in the first place, the two elements, 
as Wendt points out, are really scarcely compatible, and 
secondly, on the supposition that Wendt’s analysis is correct, 
the element which he rejects as apocryphal may be, quite as 
well as the other, the nucleus of the authentic discourse. 
The introduction, indeed, seems to demand an announce¬ 
ment, not of trials which would proceed from the Jews, but 
of calamities which would distress Jerusalem (Mark xiii. 1-4). 
How, then, are we to get out of the difficulty ? The critics 
have made a fundamental mistake. They have taken for granted 
that the second gospel was in its origin either wholly unrelated 
or very slightly related to the apostolic source. The truth, as we 
have seen, is very different. The introduction in the second 
gospel is editorial (Mark xiii. 1-3). The original discourse 
included a number of fragments, which have been added by 
Matthew, and which Luke has dispersed in his digression. 
The section at the end of Mark’s version coincides with 
original fragments authenticated by Matthew and Luke 
(vv. 32-37). The earlier section vv. 9-13, which coincides 
with Matt. x. 17-22, Luke xii. 11, 12, and must there¬ 
fore be regarded as apostolic, will be claimed by a later 
context. Excluding these sections the remainder consists of 
Mark xiii. 5-8, 14-31, a self-contained and coherent pre¬ 
diction. If the element which Wendt believes to be apocry¬ 
phal is incompatible with the other element which he accepts 
as authentic, the remainder above indicated is much more 
incompatible with the original discourse as reconstructed in 
these pages. The two cannot possibly be combined; they 
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represent different orders of ideas. We must therefore 
conclude that Weiss is mistaken in his opinion regarding 
the nucleus of the discourse. Mark has not only abbreviated 
the original ; he has also introduced an interpolation, which 
does not represent the teaching of Jesus, and the adoption of 
which accounts for the abbreviation. But if the opinion of 
Weiss must be rejected, Wendt, on the other hand, is equally 
astray. His readjustment of the fragments is hypercritical, 
his reconstruction not sufficiently critical. His generalisa¬ 
tions are exceedingly defective ; and the secret of his failure 
is that, in company with Weiss and all the critics, he has 
mistaken the nature of the apostolic source and its relation 
to the second gospel. 

a. —The question of the Pharisees was probably sarcastic. 
They no doubt themselves expected ‘ a kingdom of external 
might and glory, with forms and boundaries which could be 
marked out like.other earthly kingdoms; ’ but they did not 
ask Jesus when the kingdom in their sense of the word would 
come. Their question was an expression of scornful in¬ 
credulity. They received, therefore, a curt reply. 

b. —Luke’s text is here in a few details secondary. He 
has abbreviated the original in ch. xvii. 23 (cf. Matt. xxiv. 26). 
The one part under the heaven and the other part under 
heaven (ver. 24) are his equivalents for the east and the west 
(Matt. xxiv. 27). In these verses the more definite words 
are certainly primary. Again, ver. 25 has been substituted 
for Mark xiii. 32 (Matt. xxiv. 36), and in ver. 37 the body 
(to erw/ia) for the carcase (to 7TTw/xa, Matt. xxiv. 28). 
Matthew, on the other hand, has omitted a few verses — 
Luke xvii. 20-22 on account of Mark’s introduction to the 
discourse, vv. 28-30, 32 on account of the thought already 
conveyed in the allusion to the days of Noah, ver. 31 to avoid 
editorial repetition, and ver. 33 partly to avoid repetition and 
partly because in the apocalyptic discourse the text conveys 
a meaning which Matthew believes to be secondary. 

Two questions here arise for discussion. The first is, What 
was the original context of Luke xvii. 31 ? This text is parallel 
to Mark xiii. 15, 16 (Matt. xxiv. 17, 18), and Wendt assumes 
that Luke has interpolated in the midst of his apostolic 
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material a reminiscence of the second gospel; 1 but Mark xiii. 
15, 16 may quite as well be a reminiscence of the apostolic 
text. Wendt does not contemplate the possibility. He in¬ 
variably assumes that when the second gospel coincides with 
digression material, Luke has borrowed from Mark ; but this 
assumption has already been disproved, and as a fact the 
apocryphal element in Mark’s version of the discourse 
coincides at several points with Luke’s apostolic material 
(Mark xiii. 5, 6, 21, 22, cf. Luke xvii. 21, 23, 24). The 
greater probability, therefore, is that the author of Mark’s 
apocryphal element was acquainted with the apostolic ori¬ 
ginal, and adapted a few of its details to the circumstances 
and expectations of a later time. 

The second question is, What was the original context of the 
words, ‘Whosoever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it ’ ? This saying 
is to be found in three different situations: (1) in Mark viii. 35 
(Matt. xvi. 25; Luke ix. 24) ; (2) in Matt. x. 39; (3) in Luke 
xvii. 33. The first of these situations depends entirely for its 
authority on the second gospel, since Matthew and Luke have 
simply reproduced Mark’s text; and the context in the second 
gospel, as we have already seen, is editorial. The statement 
in ver. 34 was made by Jesus at the entrance into Jerusalem, 
and Mark viii. 38-ix. 1 was originally in a context which 
has not yet been reached. Mark’s situation is, therefore, not 
historical. Again, Matt. x. 39 is one of a series of additions 
which Matthew has made to the charge addressed by Jesus 
to the twelve before they set out on their mission. Wendt 
contends that ver. 39 originally followed vv. 34-38, and he 
places the whole passage in one of his fictitious discourses — 
Luke xii. 49, 50; Matt. x. 34-36; Luke xiv. 26, 27; Matt. x. 39; 
Luke xiv. 28-35. 2 He is certainly right in identifying 
Matt. x. 37, 38 with Luke xiv. 26, 27 ; but the whole section 
Luke xiv. 25-35 represents, as we have seen, an instruction 
addressed to the disciples at the entrance into Jerusalem. 
The question thus comes to be, Was Matt. x. 39 originally 
situated in this instruction after Luke xiv. 27? The sequence 
in Mark viii. 34, 35 appears at first sight to warrant an 

1 Die Lelire Jesu, Erster Tbeil, S. 161. 2 Ibid. S. 122-125. 
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affirmative reply, and the evidence of the fourth gospel may 
be supposed to settle the question (John xii. 25, 2G). The 
concurrent testimony of Matthew, Mark, and John consti¬ 
tutes a threefold cord which is not quickly broken ; and 
Luke’s omission of the text is intelligible on the supposition 
that it was originally situated after Luke xiv. 27, for in 
ch. ix. 24 he has already reproduced the parallel text 
Mark viii. 85. The evidence seems to be decisive. On the 
other hand, however, two weighty facts should be noted. 
The first is, that Luke xvii. 33 is demanded by vv. 34, 35. 
The transition from vv. 28-32 to ver. 34 is mentally im¬ 
practicable. In vv. 34, 35 the thought is that in the day of 
the kingdom the safety of men will be determined by the 
election of God; but this thought is not directly connected 
with the teaching in vv. 28-32. The day, Jesus says, will 
be unexpected. The judgment will come, like the fire which 
burned Sodom in the days of Lot. Do not take thought for 
your goods when you see the lightning flash. Do not leave 
the housetop ; do not leave the field. Remain wherever you 
may be. Remember Lot’s wife, who looked back with long¬ 
ing eyes, and lost more than she wished to save. The 
subject here is the relation of the believer to his property, 
whereas in vv. 34, 35 the subject is his personal relation to 
the judgment and election of God. The allusion to Lot’s 
wife no doubt introduces the idea of personal safety, but in 
such a way that an explanatory sequel is absolutely necessary ; 
and as a fact ver. 33 continues the thought expressed in the 
preceding verses, and enables us to pass to ver. 34. Remem¬ 
ber, Jesus says, Lot’s wife, who lost more than she wished to 
save. Do not even seek to save your life when the great 
day comes at last. He who is concerned for his personal 
safety will lose what he seeks to save; but he who takes no 
thought for himself will be preserved by God. Self-preserva¬ 
tion will be useless. In that night there shall be two men 
on one bed : the one shall be taken, and the other shall be 
left. There shall be two women grinding together : the one 
shall be taken, and the other shall be left. The conti¬ 
nuity of thought authenticates ver. 83 as a constituent of 
the apocalyptic discourse. Again, in Luke’s version of the 
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charge to the disciples at the entrance into Jerusalem the 
words, ‘and his own life also,’ are included (Luke xiv. 2G). 
These words may be an abbreviation of the text reported by 
the other evangelists (Matt. x. 39; Mark viii. 35; John xii. 25), 
but they may quite as well have suggested the text as an inter¬ 
polation to each of the evangelists independently. The internal 
evidence is distinctly in favour of this supposition; for, notwith¬ 
standing Wendt and the critics, Lukexvii. 33 is not an appro¬ 
priate sequel to Luke xiv. 26, 27. Jesus requires His disciples 
to hate father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and their own life also. The word 
is the strongest possible, and the statement appropriately 
follows, ‘ Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple ’ (ver. 27) ; but the losing of 
one’s life is not an illustration of hatred to it, nor is life lost 
by bearing the cross. Hatred is active, and cross-bearing is 
active, but loss is a negative idea. Life may be lost when 
one is attempting to escape from an imminent danger, or 
without attempting to escape, but is never wilfully lost. The 
Greek word may mean ‘ to destroy,’ but the idea of deliberate 
self-sacrifice is excluded by the antithesis in the text. The 
impropriety of the text is accordingly quite as evident in the 
earlier charge as its propriety in the later discourse ; and we 
must conclude that it was originally delivered in the apoca¬ 
lyptic discourse, that the additions ‘ for my sake ’ in Matt. x. 
39, xvi. 25, Luke ix. 24, and ‘for my sake and the gospel’s’ in 
Mark viii. 35, are both editorial, and that the famous paradox 
was not intended by Jesus to teach Hegelian Christianity. 

We are now able to complete the reconstruction by 
restoring a last fragment to its apostolic situation. Imme¬ 
diately after Mark viii. 35 the words are reported in the second 
gospel, ‘ For what doth it profit a man, to gain the whole 
w r orld, and forfeit his life ? For what should a man give in 
exchange for his life ? ’ These words could not originally 
follow Luke xvii. 33, but might follow ver. 32. They are, 
indeed, demanded by the allusion to Lot’s wife, and make the 
transition easier from ver. 32 to ver. 33. Do not, Jesus says, 
like Lot’s wife, take thought for the preservation of your 
property. A man’s life is worth more than his possessions, 
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more even to him than all the world. Do not sacrifice your 
ife to your property. A man's life, again, is worth little in 
comparison with the kingdom of God. Do not, therefore, sacrifice 
your hope of the kingdom to the hope of saving your life. Turn 
resolutely, like Lot, from the things and the life of the perishing 
world, and thus you will receive a greater compensation for 
any loss you may sustain. The fragment in Mark viii. 36, 37 
forms evidently a connecting link between Luke xvii. 32 and 
ver. 33; and Mark has a reason for reversing the sequence, 
since he connects the whole passage with ch. viii. 34. Luke, 
again, has a reason for omitting Mark viii. 36, 37 after Luke 
xvii. 32. He has already reproduced Mark’s fragment (Luke 
ix. 25), and wishes to avoid repetition. He repeats Mark 
viii. 35 in Luke xvii. 33; but Mark by removing this text 
from the apocalyptic discourse has given it a new application, 
and the verbal repetition in the third gospel is justified by 
the difference of meaning. 

c. —The parable of the Unjust Judge is rejected by J. Estlin 
Carpenter. ‘ The obvious reference of this parable,’ he says, 

‘ to the delay in Messiah’s coming withdraws it at once from 
the cycle of the original sayings of Jesus, and thus relieves 
his teaching about the Father from what many have felt to 
be a most disturbing comparison between God and the godless 
officer.’ 1 Mr. Carpenter is too easily disturbed. The parable 
is explained by its context. The delay is not supposed to 
extend beyond the lifetime of the disciples. The comparison 
between God and the godless officer is parallel to an earlier 
comparison, which Mr. Carpenter presumably accepts, ‘ If ye, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father give good things to them that 
ask him ? ’ The point in the parable is that God is not like 
the godless officer, but is Himself willing to vindicate the elect. 
‘ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.’ The precept, ‘ Watch and pray,’ in 
the second gospel (Mark xiii. 33) shows that Mark was ac¬ 
quainted, if not with the parable of the Unjust Judge, at least 
with the admonition in Luke xxi. 34-36. 

d. —The severity of the judgment on the steward has either 

1 The First Three Gospels, p. 323. 
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been reduced by Luke or increased by Matthew. In the third 
gospel he receives his portion with 1 the unfaithful ’ (Luke 
xii. 40) ; but other servants who fail in their duty receive 
their portion with the unfaithful, and the point is that, since 
much has been committed to the steward, of him the more 
will be required. On the other hand, the allusion to the 
hypocrites is scarcely in agreement with the parable, and the 
severity of the scourging is sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the case. We adopt the version of Luke. Matthew has 
omitted Luke xii. 47, 48 because he interpolates the parable 
of the Virgins between the parable of the Steward and the 
parable of the Talents. The following details are worthy of 
notice in the parable of the Talents: (1) The heading in 
Luke xix. 11 is an editorial duplication of the question which 
was asked by the Pharisees (Luke xvii. 20). (2) Matthew has 
omitted the allusion to the citizens (Luke xix. 14), and has 
substituted an account of the servants (Matt. xxv. 1G-18). 
This account is included in the report which was given to 
the nobleman when he returned, and is therefore probably 
editorial. It is intelligible as an amplification of the charge, 
‘ Trade ye herewith till I come ’ (Luke xix. 13). (3) The words 
‘ after a long time ’ in Matthew’s version (ver. 19) are also 
probably editorial. They agree neither with the mission of the 
nobleman nor with the context of the parable. They have perhaps 
been borrowed from the parable of the Vineyard (Luke xx. 9). 
If the words are accepted as primary, the long time is defined by 
the context, and does not mean very long. (4) The words, 

‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy lord,’ in Matthew’s version are 
significant (vv. 21, 23). They are not intelligible unless on the 
supposition that the master was a nobleman who went to the 
far country for a kingdom. The kingdom is the joy of the lord. 
The allusion to the cities (Luke xix. 17,19) has been necessarily 
omitted by Matthew. (5) The hiding of the money in the 
earth (Matt. xxv. 18, 25) is probably a reminiscence of an 
earlier parable (Matt. xiii. 44). (6) The exclamation of those 

that stood by, in Luke’s version, is a detail which authenti¬ 
cates itself (ver. 25) and accounts for the principle which 
follows (ver. 26). The people thought that the servant with 
the ten talents had enough, and that the man with the napkin 
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should not be deprived of his capital; but the nobleman was 
a merchant as well as a king. He withdrew his money from 
a risky venture and increased his stake in a safe investment. 
The lesson therefore is, that servants will receive more capital 
in proportion to the interest which they give, and that the 
servant who does not give any interest will lose the whole of 
his capital. That is a good business principle. (7) Mark has 
detached the principle from the parable of the Talents, and has 
inserted it in ch. iv. 25. This context is manifestly editorial; 
for ver. 24 was originally situated in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the earth bears fruit of itself. Growth is a spontaneous pro¬ 
cess, and the increase proceeds from within: it is not given from 
without. Matthew and Luke have reproduced Mark’s text (Matt, 
xiii. 12; Luke viii. 18). Luke tries to make it more intelli¬ 
gible, and thus loses more completely the original meaning. 
He substitutes ‘ that which he thinketh he hath ’ for * that 
which he hath.’ (8) Matt. xxv. 30 has probably been sub¬ 
stituted for the charge to slay the enemies (Luke xix. 27). 
1 The outer darkness ’ agrees with the allusion to ‘ the joy of 
the lord,’ but not with the original text of the parable (cf. 
Matt. viii. 12 ; Luke xiii. 28). 

Wendt pairs the parable of the Talents with the parable 
of the Wise Steward (Luke xvi. 1-12), and the parable of the 
Faithful and Wicked Servants (Matt. xxiv. 45-51) with the 
parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. These combinations 
need not be discussed in detail. They illustrate the helpless¬ 
ness of the critics. 


§ 49.— The Last Supper 

Fromch. xviii. 15 onwards Luke borrows his material from 
the second gospel, but adds to Mark’s more meagre history a 
few apostolic fragments. The apocalyptic discourse is repre¬ 
sented by Luke xix. 11-27, xxi. 34-36, and the next fragment 
is unmistakably a report of the Supper (Luke xxii. 14-20, 24- 
30). Between the apocalyptic discourse and the Supper, Mark 
reports a visit of Jesus to Dothan}'; but the narrative of the 
anointing in Bethany coincides with the apostolic story of 
the penitent woman (Luke vii. 3G-50). The coincidence has 
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already been discussed, and need not be verified anew. At 
present we have only to observe the additional fact that the 
continuity of the history is broken by Mark xiv. 3-9, which 
has otherwise been recognised as an interpolation. Ver. 10 is 
so intimately related to vv. 1, 2 that, apart from the other con¬ 
vincing evidence, we have good reason to suspect that Mark 
is reproducing a document in which ver. 10 immediately fol¬ 
lowed ver. 2. But the whole passage Mark xiv. 1, 2,10,11 con¬ 
stitutes an introduction to the Supper. The two sources are 
therefore again coincident, and we are bound to conclude that 
the Supper originally followed the instruction on the coming 
of the kingdom. The only question is, How can we determine 
the details of the new narrative now before us ? The frag¬ 
mentary nature of Luke’s additions has been recognised by 
the critics, but they are not able to suggest an explanation. 
Wendt e.g. consigns them to one of his appendices, and 
distinctly acknowledges that the thought-connection has been 
lost. He is not content, however, to leave the fragments as he 
finds them. He passes at a leap from Luke xxii. 17 to the 
words, ‘ He that is the greater among you, let him become as 
the younger ’ (ver. 26), rejecting the intermediate verses as 
editorial. He believes that w. 18, 19 a , 21-23 have been bor¬ 
rowed from Mark xiv. 18-25, vv. 24-26 a from Mark ix. 34, x. 
42, and vv. 33, 34 from Mark xiv. 30, 31. He believes also that 
vv. 19 b , 20, which are absent from a few manuscripts, were 
added at a later time to the third gospel from 1 Cor. xi. 24, 
25 ; and the result of his criticism is a text consisting of the 
following passages : Luke xxii. 14-17, 26 b -32, 35-38. 1 Every 
houest attempt by a qualified scholar to remove inveterate 
difficulties is worthy of respectful acknowledgment, and Wendt’s 
reconstruction, as far as it goes, unquestionably possesses this 
merit. He ranks not merely among the latest, but also among 
the most helpful, of the critics. He must not, however, expect 
to have his criticism of the Supper accepted. He has left 
undone the things which he ought to have done, and has done 
the things which he ought not to have done. Yv. 21-23 have 
probably been borrowed from the second gospel. They arc 
perfectly intelligible as an editorial rendering of Mark xiv. 17- 
1 Die Lchre Jesu, Erster Tlieil, S. 171-174. 
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21, and, as we shall see, they are incompatible with the original 
context; but the supposition of borrowing in the other cases 
is forbidden by the textual evidence. Instead of being an 
editorial reproduction of the second gospel, vv. 18, 19 a , 24-26“, 
33, 34 represent rather the original text, in relation to which 
Mark’s is secondary. The omission at a later time of the 
fragment extending from the words, ‘ which is given for you : 
this do in remembrance of me ’ (ver. 19) to the end of ver. 20 is 
quite as conceivable as its interpolation, and indeed is much 
more probable; for the text does not verbally agree with 
1 Cor. xi. 24, 25, and a copyist would be more likely to omit 
the allusion to the cup on account of vv. 17, 18 than to inter¬ 
polate a fragment from one of Paul’s epistles. Wendt leaps 
from ver. 17 to ver. 26. His agility is indisputable, but the 
wisdom of excluding from the apostolic source Luke’s account 
of the Supper is not at all so obvious. It is antecedently im¬ 
probable that the source should contain a few fragments of 
instruction without the ever-memorable incident; and the 
allusion to the Passover and the cup in vv. 15-17, though not 
implying that the occasion was the feast of the Passover, is 
scarcely intelligible when separated from the verses which 
follow. Wendt’s criticism is not convincing. Again, he has 
himself frankly acknowledged the incoherence of the fragments 
accepted; that is, he has confessed his own failure, the leaving 
undone of the things which he ought to have done. He has 
not looked for the missing links. If the silver is not in the 
house, no amount of sweeping will find it; but perhaps, after 
all, the discovery of dust and clean boards might justify the 
use of the broom, and the question is, Does the house not con¬ 
tain the silver ? The possibility has never been < o.itemplated 
by any of the critics, but is not on that account excluded. 
They might on the whole with advantage apply to their studies 
the parable of the Broom. The accumulated dust of unverified 
theories might thus be removed from the gospels. If Luke 
in combining his two sources has rearranged the apostolic 
material, the fragments may not be hopelessly lost: they 
may simply be in an earlier context. Let us put the matter 
to the test. 

1. The beginning of Luke’s additions unquestionably 

Y 
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represents the apostolic source (Luke xxii. 15-18). Wendt’s 
dismemberment of this fragment is inadmissible. Ver. 18 is not 
a reproduction of Mark xiv. 25. On the contrary, Luke has 
preserved the primary form and connection of the text, and 
Mark in abbreviating his original has transferred ver. 25 to a 
later position, thus intentionally or unintentionally suggesting 
to his readers that at the Supper Jesus drank of the fruit of 
the vine. The integrity of Luke's fragment may be taken for 
granted ; but the sequel presents an obvious difficulty. The 
transition from ver. 18 to ver. 19 is unexpected. There is nothing 
in the earlier verses to prepare the way for the memorable 
saying : ‘ This is my body, which is broken for you.' Wendt 
suggests that ver. 19 has been partly borrowed from Mark, and 
partly added as an interpolation by a copyist; but that is ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable, and is quite a superfluous conjecture. 
The greater probability is that between ver. 18 and ver. 19 a 
passage was originally situated which Luke has omitted to 
avoid editorial repetition. In Luke xii. 49, 50 we find as a 
fact precisely such a passage as is needed. The context here 
is certainly editorial; for the parable of the Steward or of 
the Faithful and Unfaithful Servants (Luke xii. 41-48) was 
originally included in the apocalyptic discourse, and in this 
discourse no room has been found for vv. 49, 50. These verses 
indeed are foreign to the contents of the discourse. But the 
Supper originally followed the instruction on the coming of 
the kingdom, and the verses in question are appropriate to 
the later occasion. They enable us to pass from ver. 18 to ver. 
19, and thus authenticate themselves as the link of connection. 
Jesus says: ‘ I will not drink from henceforth of the fruit of 
the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come ’ (ver. 18). This 
suggests the expression of His ardent desire that tbe kingdom 
should come speedily. ‘ I came to cast fire upon the earth, and 
how I wish (ti 0S\q)) it were already kindled ! ’ (Luke xii. 49). 
A condition, however, must first be observed : ‘ I have a baptism 
to be baptised with ; and how am I straitened till it be accom¬ 
plished ! ’ (ver. 50). The thought, again, of baptismal suffering 
and death is completed by the action and words which follow 
in Luke’s account of the Supper (vv. 19, 20) ; for the sufferings 
and death of Messiah have not merely a personal significance; 
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they are not merely a baptism through which He Himself must 
enter the kingdom of God. They have also a significance in 
relation to those who are waiting for the fulfilment of the 
promise; and so we are told that Jesus 1 took bread, and when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, saying, 
This is my body, which is given for you : this do in remem¬ 
brance of me ’ (vv. 19,20). The thought-connection is apparent. 
The narrative is made coherent by the restoration of the frag¬ 
ment which Luke has omitted to avoid repetition. 

2. For the sake of convenience we now pass to the dispute 
which arose among the disciples (vv. 24-27), setting aside pro¬ 
visionally the fragment concerning the traitor (vv. 21-28). 
Wendt assumes that the incident and part of the teaching 
which follows have been borrowed by Luke from the second 
gospel; but if vv. 26, 27 have been taken from the apostolic 
source, as Wendt believes, vv. 24, 25 are probably also apostolic. 
They do not verbally agree with Mark’s parallel verses, and 
are required by the sequel. We must therefore choose be¬ 
tween two alternatives. We must either reject the whole 
passage (vv. 24-27) as an editorial interpolation borrowed from 
Mark x. 35-45, or accept the whole passage as a transcript 
from the apostolic source. The question thus arises, Have 
we any reason to believe that Mark x. 35-45 was originally 
situated in the account of the Supper, and that Mark’s situa¬ 
tion is secondary ? I submit the following facts : (a) We have 
already concluded in these pages that the whole of Mark’s 
second period is editorial. The instruction in Mark viii. 34- 
ix. 1 was not delivered immediately after the confession of 
Peter, and the series of incidents from Mark ix. 33 onwards to 
Mark x. 31 was originally situated, with the exception of Mark 
ix. 38-40, after the last entrance into Jerusalem. But the 
request of James and John is situated at the end of these 
incidents, and thus occupies a relative position which agrees 
with that of the Supper in the apostolic source. (5) The re¬ 
quest of James and John is immediately preceded by the 
announcement that the Son of Man would be delivered unto 
the chief priests and Scribes, and condemned to death, and 
delivered to the Gentiles, who would mock Him, and spit upon 
Him, and scourge Him, and kill Him (Mark x. 33, 34); and this 
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announcement ig intelligible as an amplification of the state¬ 
ment which was made at the Slipper (Luke xii. 50, cf. Mark 
xiv. 1, 2). The details of the later history have been put into 
the earlier text, (c) According to the testimony of the fourth 
gospel, the disciples were taught at the Supper to follow the 
example of Christ’s great humility (John xiii. 1-15). The dis¬ 
pute is not directly recorded, and there are differences in detail 
which will be afterwards considered. In the meantime, we 
simply observe the general coincidence of the fourth gospel 
with Luke xxii. 24-27. (d) Although Luke xxii. 25-27 ob¬ 

viously coincides with Mark x. 42-45, the incident which 
suggested the instruction has not been recorded by Luke. He 
omits both the incident and the instruction when reproducing 
Mark’s second period, and at the Supper he simply records the 
instruction, with the introductory statement that ‘ there arose 
also a contention among the disciples, which of them is ac¬ 
counted to be greatest ’ (ver. 24). On the supposition that the 
two passages are identical, we must conclude either that Mark 
has enlarged or that Luke has abridged the original. But the 
abridgment of the original by Luke is much more probable 
than its enlargement by Mark; for Luke might wish to spare 
the apostles, and might intelligibly think that the details of 
such a contention would not be conducive to edification, 
whereas these details, on the other hand, would not be likely 
to be invented. They not only authenticate themselves, they 
also prove conclusively that the incident did not happen before 
the last entrance into Jerusalem, but was included in the 
account of the Supper. When James and John had presented 
their petition, Jesus said in reply, ‘ Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? or to be baptised 
with the baptism that I am baptised with ? ’ (Mark x. 38, cf. 
ver. 39). In Mark’s context, these words are abrupt and unex¬ 
pected. The allusion to the cup and the baptism could scarcely 
he intelligible to the disciples on the road to Jerusalem from 
Galilee. There is certainly nothing in the context to account 
for the use of these particular words. But in Luke’s situation 
the words are intelligible and appropriate, for the disciples had 
immediately before received another cup from which Jesus 
had not been drinking, and He had previously said, ‘1 have a 
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baptism to be baptised with; and how am I straitened till it 
be accomplished’ (Luke xii. 50). The evidence is sufficiently 
complete to establish the probability that Luke has abbreviated 
the incident, the original situation of which he has, on the 
other hand, preserved. 

8. The request of James and John, thus authenticated as 
an episode at the Supper, enables us to continue the recon¬ 
struction of the narrative. The agreement of these disciples 
reminds us of a promise which Matthew alone has recorded: 
* If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven. For where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them ’ (Matt, xviii. 
19, 20). The context of these words is editorial. In repro¬ 
ducing the second gospel, Matthew has reached a few frag¬ 
ments which coincide with the apostolic instruction on the 
subject of prayer and forgiveness, and has enlarged Mark’s 
meagre report by the addition of apostolic material. He has 
substituted chap, xviii. 15-17 for the original precepts in Luke 
xvii. 8, 4 ; Matt. v. 23, 24 ; Luke xii. 58, 59. The section from 
ver. 21 to ver. 35 has been verbally transcribed from the apos¬ 
tolic source, and vv. 18-20 constitute an editorial interpolation. 
No room has been found for these verses in our reconstruction 
of the Doctrine of Prayer. The connection is not original. We 
must, therefore, either assume that they are purely editorial, 
like w. 15-17, and not authentic words of Jesus, or we must 
find another context for them. But the only available context 
is the one which w 7 e are at present reconstructing; and since 
the promise in vv. 19, 20 is obviously related to the agreement 
of James and John, we are justified in concluding that it sug¬ 
gested the petition. Again, Matthew has already introduced 
chap, xviii. 18 in an earlier context, in which the words are ad¬ 
dressed to Peter, and are preceded by the famous text, ‘ And 
I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it. I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Matt. xvi. 18, 19). We are here in a region of in¬ 
terminable controversies. That Peter was not as a fact the 
primate of the early Church, and that the Roman interpreta- 
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tion is incompatible ■with other passages in the gospels, Pro¬ 
testant interpreters have been able to show ; but, although 
they have exercised their ingenuity for many centuries, they 
have not been remarkably successful in attempting to escape 
from this particular text. Their exegesis is distinctly eva¬ 
sive. Professor Bruce e.g. maintains the genuineness of the 
saying, and accepts without question Matthew’s context. 
The absence of the text from the other synoptical records 
provokes in his case reflection, but not the least particle of 
doubt. * In the case of the third evangelist,’ he says, ‘ the 
motive for omission may have been a consciousness that the 
words were being used already for party purposes, in which 
case their exclusion from his pages is a silent protest against 
a prelatic or hierarchical spirit manifesting itself in the bud. 
The omission in Mark, on the other hand,’ he proceeds to 
say, ‘ may be due to the influence of Peter himself. We can 
imagine the apostle, no longer the forward, self-asserting man 
that he was as a disciple, passing over in silence the strong 
language addressed to himself by the Master at Cassarea 
Philippi, from a feeling of modesty, and doing so the more 
readily because he was conscious that he did not thereby 
sacrifice any important truth or seriously mutilate his testi¬ 
mony.’ 1 Was Peter, then, modest enough to conceal a peculiar 
honour and dignity, which raised him above the other apostles, 
and gave him a position of supremacy ? Was he really ap¬ 
pointed the primate of the Church, with exclusive power to 
bind and loose ? By no means; for, according to this inter¬ 
preter, we must distinguish between the form and the essence 
of the thought. The text ‘ says in a highly emotional and 
Hebrew manner what can be expressed in abstract didactic 
language, which eliminates Peter’s personality as of no funda¬ 
mental moment.’ 2 Imagination is sometimes a fatal gift, and 
the translation of a text from the Hebrew idiom into abstract 
didactic language, which is more in accordance with the pre¬ 
possessions and style of the translator, may be a reductio ad 
absurdum. The exegesis of Professor Bruce illustrates these 
tendencies. If the second gospel is a reminiscence of the 
preaching of Peter, the modesty of the apostle may no doubt 

1 The Kingdom of God, pp. 261, 262. 2 Ibid. p. 261. 
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be suggested as an explanation of many surprising facts ; but, 
before indulging in such conjectures, it might on the whole 
be advisable to verify the hypothesis. This has not been 
done by Professor Bruce. When the form of the thought 
is distinguished from its essence the modesty seems a little 
superfluous, and the significance of the text is reduced in a 
manner which is much more abstract than convincing. The 
distinction of Peter from the rest of the apostles, who were at 
the moment ignored, the association of his name with the rock 
on which the Church would be built, the emphatic repetition 
of the personal pronoun, ‘ Thou art Peter. ... I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what¬ 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven ' 
—all this proves conclusively that the elimination of Peter’s 
personality as of no fundamental moment is a flagrant exe- 
getical evasion. How, then, is the difficulty to be removed ? 
If Peter was not raised as a fact above the other apostles, and 
if according to Matthew he was thus exalted to a position of 
hierarchical supremacy, what is the necessary conclusion ? 
J. Estlin Carpenter replies, with his usual negative freedom, 
that the text in the first gospel is not genuine. It arose, he 
believes, ‘ in the course of the second century when the grow¬ 
ing pretensions of the Bishop of Borne sought sanction at 
the hands of the divine Lord of the Church.’ 1 To this, 
however, there are serious objections; for, in the first place, 
Matthew is not accustomed to introduce apocryphal sayings 
into his gospel; and secondly, as Professor Bruce truly says, 
‘ the saying is far too remarkable to have proceeded from any¬ 
one but Jesus.’ Wendt’s criticism of the text is characteristic. 
He avoids the two extremes. He rejects Matt. xvi. 19; 
xviii. 18 ; 2 and adopting a suggestion from the Commentary 
of Ephrem Syrus on Tatian’s ‘ Diatessaron,’ he reduces Matt, 
xvi. 18 to the following words, which he consigns to one of 
his appendices : ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah : thou 
art Peter, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against 
thee.’ 3 When Wendt is reduced to extremity, he finds his 

1 The First Three Gospels, p. 377. 

3 Die Lchre Jcsu, Ersler Thiel, S. 15G. 


* Rid 3. 180. 
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appendices convenient; and since the words above quoted 
have been taken from Ephrem Syrus, a writor of tho fourth 
century, who elsewhere abbreviates the words of Jesus, and 
can scarcely be regarded as a reliable guide to the original 
text of the first goBpel, an appendix is on the wholo the best 
place for them. The remarkable feature of Wendt’s accomplish¬ 
ment is his rejection of the text which enables us to get out of the 
difficulty. He stands beside the locked door, and deliberately 
throws away the koy. The power to bind and loose, which 
in Matt. xvi. 19 is committed to Peter, is afterwards in Matt, 
xviii. 18 extended to all the apostles. Tho repetition of this 
text is a guarantee of its genuineness, and the question arisos 
whether Matthew has not applied specially to Peter a saying 
which was originally addressed to the twelve. The following 
facts should be observed: (a) According to the testimony of 
the second gospel, Simon received the name Peter at an 
earlier time (Mark iii. 10, cf. John i. 42). (b) Our analysis 

has already excluded the supposition that the words which 
Matthew has interpolated in his reproduction of Mark’s nar¬ 
rative after the confession of Peter have been preserved in 
their original context. The confession, as we have seen, was 
followed by Luke x. 21-24, and not by Matt. xvi. 17-19. 
(c) The words, ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Fathor 
which is in heaven ’ (vor. 17), aro intelligible as an abstract 
from, and special application of, Luke x. 21. Since tho con¬ 
fession was made by Peter, the inference is not surprising that 
Jesus in reply alluded specially to him. (d) Matthow has 
already inserted Luke x. 21-24 in ch. xi. 25-27, xiii. 16, 17, 
and must avoid repetition, (e) In eh. xviii. 15-20 to 
avoid repetition ho substitutes for the original text a special 
and editorial application (vv. 15-17), and adds a passage 
derived from a later context (vv. 18-20). (/) The famous 

passage in Matt. xvi. 18, 19 is intelligible aB an example of 
the same method. Tho original text, Luke x. 21-24, ob¬ 
viously cannot be repeated ; but vor. 17 is an abstract from 
Luko x. 21, and vv. 18, 19, which are somewhat similar to 
tho original, may very well havo been substituted, (g) If 
Matt. xvi. 19 was originally addressed to tho twelvo, it is 
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antecedently probable that ver. 18 was also in part ad¬ 
dressed to the twelve, and originally preceded ver. 19. But 
the designation of Simon as Peter has been borrowed from 
an earlier context, and the allusion to the Church in Matt, 
xvi. 18 and ch. xviii. 17 is probably an inference from ch. 
xviii. 18-20; v. 23-26. Since the apostles received power 
to bind and loose, and since the assurance was given, ‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them,’ an early interpreter would inevitably infer 
that Jesus provided for the formation of a church. Excluding 
the word ‘ church ’ and the designation of Simon as Peter, the 
text consists of two clauses, ‘ And the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.’ But if these words were originally 
addressed to the twelve, and if Jesus did not explicitly speak 
of the Church, the evangelist in applying his text to Peter 
has obviously inverted the original; and w r e find as the result 
of our analysis the following words: ‘ I will give unto 
you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against you.’ (h) Transferring the 
whole passage thus reconstructed to the context already dis¬ 
covered, the connection is perfectly clear. Jesus has an¬ 
nounced to the disciples that the end has almost come. 
Through baptismal suffering and death He must enter the 
kingdom of God. He has given them bread and wine to 
symbolise His body and blood, the body broken for them, the 
blood poured out for them. The ritual is both significant and 
mysterious. What can be the meaning of these strange and 
solemn words, ‘ This is my body : this is the new covenant in 
my blood ’ ? He certainly intends to teach not merely that 
the new covenant will be fulfilled in His own experience when 
He drinks the cup and is baptised with the baptism of death, 
but also that His death will ratify the covenant, and that if 
the disciples are faithful to the obligations incumbent upon 
them, the promise will be in their case also fulfilled in the 
heavenly kingdom of God. If they remember Messiah, God 
will remember them. But what is the meaning of the eating 
and drinking ? ‘ How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? ’ 

The significance of the Supper is explained in the sequel. 
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The apostles receive Messiah’s power and authority. With 
the bread and the wine Jesus gives them the keys of the 
kingdom of God, and the gates of Hades will not prevail 
against them. Their decisions on the earth will be confirmed 
in heaven. Their prayer will be answered by God, if two of 
them agree as touching anything that they shall ask; and 
all this will be in accordance with the covenant, because 
they are His representatives. ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’ The Supper does not merely signify a general 
communion of the believer with Jesus: it signifies in the 
case of the apostles that as the representatives of Messiah 
on the earth they will possess His power and privileges. 
The communion is precise and exclusive. It is antecedently 
improbable that the great words at the Supper would be left 
altogether unexplained. A sequel is needed not merely to 
fill up the gap between the allusion to the new covenant 
and the dispute which arose among the twelve, but also to 
define the new covenant and the relation of the apostles 
to their Master in receiving the bread and the wine. The 
sequel which we have found is unquestionably appropriate. 
It accounts for the request of James and John, and defines 
the significance of the Supper. And the fact that it has 
not been preserved by any of the evangelists in its original 
context does not constitute a difficulty; for the evange¬ 
lists have in view the general edification of believers, and 
have therefore a reason for avoiding after the institution 
of the Supper the special application to the apostles. 
The fourth gospel indeed affords a verification of our argu¬ 
ment ; for in the discourse which, according to John, was 
delivered to the disciples at the Supper, the following 
words are reported: ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; 
and greater works than these shall he do; because I go 
unto the Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son. 
If ye shall ask me anything in my name, that will I do ’ (John 
xiv. 12-14). The coincidence of these words wuth the 
passage now under discussion can scarcely be disputed by the 
reader. The thought in the fourth gospel is less precise ; 
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but John simply expresses, as Professor Bruce would say, ‘ in 
abstract didactic language,’ what the original text conveys 
‘ in a highly emotional and Hebrew manner.’ And this 
method of translation is not exceptional; for the gospel accord¬ 
ing to John exhibits a long series of correspondences which 
inevitably lead to the conclusion that the fourth evangelist 
has translated in detail the apostolic source, avoiding what 
he considers to be merely temporary and accidental, and 
adapting his original to illustrate and commend a higher con¬ 
ception of the Person of Christ. In the meantime we are 
simply concerned with one particular coincidence, which 
verifies the result of our investigation, and thus decides the 
probability that the much-discussed text in the first gospel, 
with its sequel (Matt, xviii. 18-20), was originally situated 
in the apostolic account of the Last Supper. Reserving the 
determination of details, we have accordingly so far gained a 
narrative consisting of the following passages: Luke xxii. 
14-18 ; xii. 49, 50 ; xxii. 19, 20 ; Matt. xvi. 18 b , 19 a ; xviii. 
18-20; Mark x. 35-41; Luke xxii. 25-27. 

4. The next fragment in the third gospel is a promise 
addressed to the twelve : * Ye are they which have continued 
with me in my temptations ; and I appoint unto you, even as 
my Father appointed unto me a kingdom, that ye may eat 
and drink at my table in my kingdom ; and ye shall sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel’ (vv. 28-30). 
Matthew has recorded this text in a context which w r e 
have recognised as editorial (Matt. xix. 28). If the promise, 
however, was addressed to the disciples at the Supper, the 
link of connection in the third gospel has somehow dis¬ 
appeared. A bridge is absolutely necessary if the reader is to 
pass from ver. 27 to ver. 28. Has Luke, then, already recorded 
the passage which originally intervened ? No critic has ever 
asked the question, but it must both be asked and answered ; 
and fortunately, notwithstanding the critics, we are able to 
reconstruct the original. The following facts should be 
noted : (a) In the fourth gospel immediately after the lesson 
in humility the text is quoted, ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
A servant is not greater than his lord; neither one that is 
sent greater than he that sent him ’ (John xiii. 16). (b) This 

text is reported by Matthew in the first charge addressed to 
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the disciples, and is followed by a number of verses which 
unmistakably continue the subject (Matt. x. 24-33). The 
whole section is certainly an interpolation ; for the early charge 
has been greatly enlarged by Matthew, and the transition is 
impossible from ver. 23 to ver. 24, and from ver. 33 to ver. 34. 
(c) Luke has reported the same passage after the warning 
against the leaven of the Pharisees (Luke xii. 2-9). The 
connection is here also editorial; for in the first place the 
words which follow bear no real inner relation to the leaven 
of the Pharisees, and secondly Luke has adapted the original 
to agree with his inference that the leaven of the Pharisees 
was hypocrisy (Luke xii. 3, cf. Matt. x. 27). The saying 
which John has reported and which introduces the section in 
the first gospel has not been recorded here by Luke; but 
since according to him the subject is hypocrisy, the saying in 
question could not be reported without loss of the verbal con¬ 
nection, and besides it has already been inserted in Luke’s 
version of the Sermon on the Mount (Luke vi. 40). (d) 

"When the whole passage thus free for transportation is con¬ 
veyed to the account of the Supper, and placed before the pro¬ 
mise which Luke has preserved in an approximately original 
situation, the sequence of thought authenticates itself, and 
the chasm is effectually bridged between ver. 27 and ver. 28. 
The disciples have been disputing about precedence and rank, 
and Jesus has rebuked them by precept and example : ‘ I am 
in the midst of you as he that serveth ’ (ver. 27). He now 
proceeds to enforce the lesson, and to remind them that 
instead of being reputed to be great they must expect, as long 
as they remain on the earth, to be despised and persecuted 
like their Master. Do not allow persecution, He says, to 
interfere with your testimony. What I tell you in the dark¬ 
ness speak ye in the light, and what ye hear in the ear 
proclaim upon the housetops. Do not be afraid of men who 
are able only to kill the body, but rather fear God who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna. Your Father, 
who preserves even the sparrows, has numbered the hairs of 
your head. So far the connection is perfectly plain ; and now, 
in conclusion, Jesus passes in thought from earth to heaven, 
and in two consecutive sayings He promises, first a reward 
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to those who will confess Him before men, and then a special 
reward to the twelve who have continued with Him in His 
temptations. 1 1 appoint unto you, even as my Father 
appointed unto me a kingdom, that ye may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom ; and ye shall sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.' The evidence is so complete and 
decisive that there is really no room for doubt. 

5. We are now at last able to bring the argument to an 
end. The discourse is continued in the third gospel (vv. 31- 
38) ; but the sequel belongs properly to the next narrative, as 
we shall afterwards see. This need not at present be discussed. 
Two subjects remain for consideration. A reason must be 
given for the exclusion of Mark’s additions, and the historical 
relation of the Last Supper to the Passover must, if possible, 
be precisely determined. These subjects cannot altogether be 
distinguished, for the one involves the other ; but the recogni¬ 
tion of Judas as a traitor is distinct from the question regard¬ 
ing the Passover, and with this we begin our investigation. 
At first sight the evidence seems convincing in favour of 
the supposition that this fragment was a constituent of the 
apostolic narrative. It is reported by all the evangelists 
(Mark xiv. 18-21 ; Matt. xxvi. 21-25 ; Luke xxii. 21-23 ; 
John xiii. 21-30). Matthew, however, has certainly borrowed 
the fragment from the second gospel; and that Luke’s ver¬ 
sion has also been borrowed from Mark is proved by the fact 
that it interrupts the sequence of thought. We have, there¬ 
fore, simply to take into account the testimony of Mark and 
John. Since these, however, are independent evangelists— 
■we have no reason whatever to believe the contrary—the 
evidence seems still quite convincing. It is not antecedently 
impossible that each has independently adopted an eccle¬ 
siastical tradition; but the habitual use by each of the apos¬ 
tolic source appears to exclude the alternative. Was Jesus, 
then, aware of the fact that Judas had become a traitor ? Did 
He identify the traitor at the Supper, and declare, ‘ Good were 
it for that man if he had not been born ’ ? If this question 
is answered in the affirmative, the promise addressed to the 
disciples must be acknowledged to be surprising, ‘ Ye shall sit 
on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel ’ (Luke xxii. 
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30). Did Jesus mean that the eleven apostles would judge 
the twelve tribes ? The use of the numeral is in such a case 
scarcely intelligible. The thought could surely be expressed 
without mentioning the number of the tribes, and if Judas 
was deliberately excluded from the reward, the number would 
surely be also excluded. The twelve tribes presuppose the 
twelve apostles. The parallelism is such that demonstrative 
evidence is necessary to set aside the obvious inference ; but 
the evidence in favour of Mark’s fragment is not by any 
means demonstrative. It is, on the contrary, distinctly un¬ 
reliable ; for, in the first place, the differences between Mark’s 
version and John’s are such in themselves as to favour the 
hypothesis of an oral tradition, and, secondly, the woe which, 
according to Mark’s account, was pronounced by Jesus on the 
traitor is an abstract from an earlier narrative. When the 
mothers who brought their children to Jesus were rebuked 
by the zealous disciples, the disciples in turn were sternly 
rebuked, and Jesus said, ‘ Woe unto the world because of occa¬ 
sions of stumbling: for it must needs be that the occasions come, 
but woe unto him through whom they come. It were well for 
him if a great millstone were hanged about his neck and he 
■were sunk in the depth of the sea, rather than that he should 
cause one of these little ones to stumble.’ The two texts are 
evidently coincident, and so far the woe which was pronounced 
at the Supper on Judas, according to the testimony of Mark, 
might be derived from the earlier narrative. But a mere 
possibility is not sufficient: we require more convincing evi¬ 
dence. The attention of the reader is invited to the following 
facts : (a) In teaching humility at the Supper, Jesus used a 
word which connects the lesson then taught with the earlier 
instruction suggested by the children. He said to His dis¬ 
ciples, * He that is the greater among you, let him become as 
the younger ’ (Luke xxii. 26). ( b ) Mark as a fact in chap. ix. 

33-37 combines the two incidents and the two lessons. The 
dispute in ver. 33 is the dispute which arose at the Supper after 
the prediction of Christ’s sufferings and death (cf. Markix. 31). 
The text in ver. 35, ‘ If any man would be first, he shall be last 
of all, and minister of all,’ coincides obviously with the text 
delivered at the Supper (Mark x. 43, 44; Luke xxii. 26); and 
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the rest of the narrative, as we have seen, is an abstract from 
the apostolic section regarding the kingdom and the child. 
The two incidents have clearly been combined, (c) Since 
Mark has abstracted from the account of the Supper an inci¬ 
dent which he combines with the earlier narrative, the two 
narratives are associated in his thought, and the transference 
of the woe from the earlier to the later, for the sake of apply¬ 
ing it to Judas, who became a notorious stumbling-block, ceases 
to be merely conjectural. But if the woe is excluded from 
Mark’s fragment, little or nothing is left, and the whole 
becomes unreliable. These facts reduce the weight of the 
evidence, which at first sight seems to be convincing; and 
finally the original discourse at the Supper, as reconstructed 
in these pages, sends down to the ground the negative scale. 
The articulation of the thought, and the close connection be¬ 
tween thought and action, exclude as an alien unapostolic 
addition the fragment recorded by Mark and John. 

The next question to be considered is the relation of the 
Supper to the Passover. Three alternatives have been con¬ 
ceived as possible : (a) that the Supper was the paschal meal, 
and that Jesus was crucified on the 15th Nisan ; (b) that the 
Supper was instituted on the 13th, and that Jesus was crucified 
on the 14th ; (r) that the Supper was instituted on the evening 
at the beginning of the 14th, that is, after sunset on the 13th, 
and that Jesus was crucified on the 14th. The third only differs 
from the second as an attempt to reconcile Mark’s statements. 
The reader need not be wearied with a minute discussion of 
the painful and laborious subject. A few facts, however, 
must be noticed, (a) The apostolic material in the third 
gospel is incompatible with the supposition that the Supper 
was the paschal meal; for Jesus began by saying that He had 
earnestly desired to eat the Passover with His disciq)les, but 
would not eat it until it would be fulfilled in the kingdom of 
God (Luke xxii. 15, 1G). The supposition that these words 
were spoken on the 14th Nisan, and that He deliberately 
sacrificed a desire so earnestly cherished, is simply an cxe- 
getical evasion. Jesus did not drink of the fruit of the vine 
when He handed the cup to His disciples (ver. 17) ; but the 
inference that because He did not drink, the meal was the 
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Passover, of which He would not eat, is altogether unwarrant¬ 
able. What He meant was that His enemies would prevent 
Him from eating the Passover, and that before the Passover 
He would not drink of the fruit of the vine, (b) According to 
the testimony of Mark, reproduced by Matthew and Luke, 
the Supper was really the paschal meal; and if Mark is right 
the inference necessarily follows that Jesus was crucified on 
the 15th Nisan. The attempts which have been made to 
escape from this obvious fact are futile evasions dictated by a 
theory of Scripture. ‘ On the first day of unleavened bread, 
when they sacrificed the Passover,’ the disciples said unto 
Jesus, ‘ Where wilt thou that we go and make ready that thou 
mayest eat the Passover ? ’ (Mark xiv. 12). This means, 
according to I)r. Westcott, immediately after sunset on the 
13th Nisan ; but the words are misleading if intended by 
Mark to convey such a meaning, for ‘ the first day of unlea¬ 
vened bread, when they sacrificed the Passover,’ was a sunset 
later than the 13th Nisan. Dr. Westcott’s exegesis is incre¬ 
dible. (c) The statement in Mark xiv. 12 presupposes that 
the crucifixion was on the 15th; but according to the testi¬ 
mony of the fourth gospel (John xix. 14), and indeed of 
Mark himself (Mark xv. 42), Jesus was crucified on the 14th, 
and according to the apostolic source the Supper was not the 
paschal meal. And, as Dr. Westcott says, ‘ the notion that 
Jesus was crucified on the 15th—a Sabbath—is set aside by 
the whole narrative, which is crowded with incidents of work.’ 
What, then, are we bound to conclude ? Indubitably this— 
that the fragment which Mark has recorded, identifying the 
Supper with the paschal meal, is an addition to the original 
narrative (Mark xiv. 12-16), and that the testimony of the 
fourth gospel is correct, (d) When Mark’s interpolations 
are excluded from the narrative, the evening in ver. 17 is ob¬ 
viously the evening of the day on which Judas made his 
bargain (vv. 10, 11), and this again is described as ‘ two days 
before the Passover ’ (ver. 1). The story of the anointing is 
an interpolation which belongs properly to an earlier period. 
The date of the Supper is thus precisely defined—two days 
before the Passover, that is, according to the Hebrew mode of 
reckoning, any time before sunset on the 13th. We have no 
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direct evidence to prove that Mark’s introduction to the 
Slipper (vv. 1, 2, 10, 11) was contained in the apostolic source, 
for these verses have been borrowed from the second gospel 
by both Matthew and Luke; but, on the other hand, we have 
no reason to reject them as editorial, and since they not only 
agree with the testimony of the fourth gospel, and of Luke’s 
apostolic material, but also directly exclude the editorial 
interpolations of Mark, the probability is that they constitute 
the original introduction. In determining the relation of the 
Last Supper to the Passover, we have therefore also completed 
our reconstruction of the source. 

b.—The hour in Luke xxii. 14 is the hour of the paschal 
meal. The apostolic source begins at ver. 15. The original 
of ver. 14 has probably been preserved by Mark, ‘ And 
when it was evening, he cometh with the twelve ’ (Mark xiv. 
17). When the kingdom of God would come, the history of 
the Passover would be repeated; the old story would receivo 
a new fulfilment. The judgment is certainly involved, and the 
allusion is to the heavenly kingdom. In the identification of 
the bread and wine with the body and blood of Jesus, Mark 
and Matthew are both secondary. They put out of sight the 
original application to the twelve, and keep in view the 
edification of believers. Mark thus writes, ‘ This is my 
blood of the covenant, which is shed for many’ (ver. 24); 
and Matthew adds, ‘unto remission of sins’ (Matt. xxvi. 28). 
The original words at the institution of the Supper convey two 
thoughts. The first is that the death of Jesus would be a 
sacrifice well pleasing to God, whereby the new covenant 
would be sealed ; and the second is that, in eating the bread 
and drinking the wine in remembrance of Him, the apostles 
w'ould indicate their assent to the covenant, and as the repre¬ 
sentatives of Messiah would be made partakers of His body 
and blood. In the sacrifice of the old covenant (Exodus xxiv.), 
as Wendt truly says, * there is no question whatever of an 
expiation of sins: the sprinkling was designed to bring the 
assembled people into a manifest relation to the sacrifice, so 
that it would be evident that this was the community for 
whom the offering was to be presented, who virtually signified 
by this offering their consent to the covenant, and who now 


z 
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expected from God the beneficent results of the covenant 
sealed by the sacrifice.’ 1 Two mistakes, however, have been 
made by Wendt. In the first place, he enlarges the signifi¬ 
cance of the Supper in such a way that according to him 
Jesus anticipated the formation of a church. ‘ The disciples 
of Jesus,’ he says, * were to partake of His body offered and 
His blood shed, for the covenant sacrifice, in order by this 
partaking to confess His sacrificial death and to acknowledge 
themselves as His Church for whom the new covenant 
was sealed.’ 2 But the words were addressed to apostles, who 
could not acknowledge themselves as Christ’s Church, and 
were simply required to remember Him as His representatives 
on the earth. Wendt has failed to perceive the precise his¬ 
torical significance of the Supper. And, secondly, he has 
altogether misapprehended the nature of the covenant to which 
Jesus referred. ‘ In declaring His own death to be the sacrifice 
of the new covenant,’ Jesus, according to Wendt, ‘ regarded 
that death as a valuable and well-pleasing offering or service 
to God, whereby the new and perfect relation of fellowship 
and blessing between God and men, denoted in the conception 
of the kingdom of God, would be brought to an established 
condition.’ 3 This means that the kingdom of God had 
already been partially realised, and that Jesus contemplated 
an earthly enlargement and establishment of the new and 
perfect relation among men; but the conception of the 
kingdom of God, which is involved in the institution of the 
Supper and conveyed in the whole teaching of Jesus, does not 
denote a relation of fellowship and blessing between God and 
men on the earth. Such a relation is rather the necessary 
preparation for the coming of the kingdom. The Passover 
could not be fulfilled in such a relation, but is explained by the 
apocalyptic discourse ; and the covenant, like the Passover, 
would be fulfilled in the kingdom of heaven, when, after 
passing through the baptism of death, Messiah would return 
in His glory to accomplish the good pleasure of God. The 
conception of Wendt is not the conception of Jesus. Professor 
Bruce makes a similar mistake. He translates into * abstract 

1 The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. p. 318. 2 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 319, 320. 

1 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 237. 
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and didactic language * the words which, as he believes, were 
addressed to Peter, ‘ in a highly emotional and Hebrew 
manner,’ after the confession at Caesarea Philippi, but which, 
as we have seen, were really delivered, in so far as they are 
genuine words of Jesus, after the institution of the Supper. 
He finds in these words an announcement of three great 
truths: ‘ first, that the church to be founded was to be 
Christian, or, to put it otherwise, that the person of the 
Founder was of fundamental importance ; second, that as 
such it should be practically identical with the kingdom of 
God He had hitherto preached ; third, that in this Church the 
righteousness of the kingdom should find its home.’ 1 The 
original of which this abstract and didactic language is a 
translation consists of the following texts: first, ‘ Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock I will build my church ; ’ second, 
‘ I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; ’ 
third, ‘ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ If Jesus intended to teach the three great 
truths which Professor Bruce finds in these texts, He adopted 
a strange mode of expression—not merely emotional and 
Hebrew, but entirely unintelligible and misleading. The keys 
of the kingdom of heaven were intended to open the kingdom 
of heaven, and surely not to identify it with a Petrine church 
on the earth. Binding and loosing do not constitute righteous¬ 
ness. When translated into abstract language, the third text 
does not amount ‘ to a declaration that the moral judg¬ 
ment of the church about to be founded would be sound, 
wholesome, in all its actings in accordance with eternal truth .’ 2 
Professor Bruce himself assumes that the text was addressed 
to Peter and not to the Church ; and as a fact it was addressed 
to neither the one nor the other, but to the twelve apostles, 
who, instead of building a church to be the home of righteous¬ 
ness, were instructed by their Master to be always in readiness 
for His second coming, and for their home in the eternal 
tabernacles. When interpreters are reduced to such abstract 
didactic and fanciful translations, they have reason to suspect 
their theory of the gospels. 

' The Kingdom, of God , p. 262. 1 Ibid. p. 206. 
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o.— Matthew haa reproduced from the second gospel the 
request of James and John (Matt. xx. 20-28). He spares 
James and John at the expense of their mother (ver. 20). He 
adds that they came ‘ worshipping’ (ver. 20). He substitutes 
‘ in thy kingdom ’ for ‘ in thy glory ’ (ver. 21), and ‘ am about 
to drink ’ for ‘ drink ’ (ver. 22). He omits the allusion to the 
baptism (vv. 22, 23), and adds the words ‘ of my Father ’ 
(ver. 23). He substitutes ‘your servant’ for ‘ servant of all’ 
(ver. 27). These variations are distinctly editorial. We have, 
therefore, simply to take into account three versions of the 
famous text which is embedded in the narrative. The first is, 
‘ If any man would be first, he shall be last of all, and 
minister of all ’ ( htaKovos , Mark ix. 35) ; the second, ‘ Whoso¬ 
ever would become great among you, shall be your minister 
(Sidtcovos) : and whosoever would be first among you, shall be 
servant of all (SoOXor) ; for verily the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister ( StaKovrjaat,), and to 
give his life a ransom for many ’ (Mark x. 43-45) ; the third, 
* He that is the greater among you, let him become as the 
younger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth serve (o StaKovwv). 
For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that 
serveth ? is not he that sitteth at meat ? but I am in the 
midst of you as he that serveth ’ (6 Siatcoviov, Luke xxii. 26, 
27). These texts clearly coincide, and each of them cannot 
be original. The question is, Which represents with greatest 
fidelity the words which were spoken by Jesus ? Certainly 
not the first, which is merely an abstract, and may therefore 
be summarily dismissed. In favour of Luke’s version I sub¬ 
mit the following facts: (1) It is authenticated by the con¬ 
text. At the Supper Jesus neither ate nor drank. He said, 
4 1 will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of 
God shall come ’ (ver. 18). He gave the bread and wine to His 
disciples, and could therefore appropriately ask, 4 Whether is 
greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth ? is not he 
that sitteth at meat ? but I am in the midst of you as he that 
serveth ’ (ver. 27). Mark’s version is much less appropriate. 
(2) We must choose between two alternatives. Either Mark 
has enlarged, or Luke has reduced, the significance of the 
original text. The enlargement is antecedently much more 
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probable than the reduction. (3) Luke’s words, ' the younger,’ 
are authenticated by Mark’s association of the teaching at the 
Supper with the lesson suggested by the children (Mark ix. 
33-37). (4) The distinction in Mark’s version between the 

minister and the servant is intelligible as an abstract from the 
original context; for, according to our reconstruction, Jesus 
proceeded to say, ‘ The disciple, is not above his master, nor 
the servant (8ov\os) above his lord; but the disciple when he 
is perfected shall be as his master, and the servant as his 
lord ’ (Matt. x. 24, 25 ; Luke vi. 40). These words might well 
suggest the idea that the disciple who would make himself a 
servant would rank higher in the kingdom than the minister 
on account of his greater lowliness and more exacting obliga¬ 
tions. Mark’s text is therefore probably secondary—‘ Whoso¬ 
ever would become great among you, shall be your minister : 
and whosoever would be first among you, shall be servant of 
all.’ (5) On the supposition that the whole narrative was ori¬ 
ginally situated in the account of the Supper, Luke xxii. 27 
would inevitably be modified when transferred to an earlier 
context. On the road to Jerusalem, Jesus obviously could not 
be reported as saying, ‘ Whether is greater, he that sitteth at 
meat, or he that serveth ? is not he that sitteth at meat ? 
hut I am in the midst of you as he that serveth.’ The trans¬ 
ference of the incident to the open road would make modifica¬ 
tion imperative. (G) The last clause in Mark’s version, ‘ For 
verily the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many,’ is similar 
to the additions which Mark and Matthew have made to the 
statement regarding the cup. Mark writes, * This is my blood 
of the covenant, which is shed for many,’ and Matthew adds, 
‘ unto remission of sins.’ But these additions are editorial. 
The ransom-text is therefore probably editorial. (7) This text, 
like the earlier clause, is intelligible as an inference drawn from 
the sequel. The ransom is the price given for the emancipation 
of a slave. Whatever the precise theological significance of 
Mark's text may be, it certainly means that Jesus gave His 
life to redeem many from bondage, that they might no longer 
be servants. But according to our reconstruction, Jesus pro¬ 
ceeded to say that the servant when perfected would be as his 
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lord, and He called the disciples His friends. ‘ I say unto you 
my friends, Be not afraid of them which kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do ’ (Luke xii. 4). The two 
thoughts are parallel, and Mark has simply inferred that 
Christ’s sacrifice is the price of emancipation—an inference 
which is perfectly intelligible, since, according to Mark, the 
blood of the new covenant would be shed for many, and 
would, according to Matthew, be shed ‘ unto remission of sins.' 
(8) Luke’s text is authenticated by the fourth gospel; for in 
the first place the aim of John is to show that at the 
Supper Jesus was in the midst as one that serveth (John xiii. 
1-17), and secondly he translates the original of the ransom- 
text in such a way as to prove that the ransom is an editorial 
addition. ‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do 
the things which I command you. No longer do I call you 
servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: 
but I have called you friends; for all things that I heard from 
my Father I have made known unto you ’ (John xv. 13-15). 
Mark and John have each interpreted the original. In the 
new designation of the disciples as friends, John sees a mani¬ 
festation of love ; and the sacrifice of the new covenant is also 
to him a great ethical fact, a revelation of the Father in the 
Son. Mark, on the other hand, is more distinctly theological. 
But if the version of John is editorial, Mark’s is equally editorial, 
and the text as reconstructed in these pages represents 
with greatest fidelity the words which were spoken by Jesus. 

The ingenuity of interpreters has been much exercised by 
the famous ransom-text. Wendt e.g. compares the text with 
the gracious invitation in Matt. xi. 28-30, and according to 
him, when Jesus announced that He would give His life to 
tree many from a state of servitude, * He meant the inward 
deliverance from the pressure of sufferings, which He taught 
from the example of His own course of action.’ 1 But the 
gracious invitation belongs to a much earlier context, and the 
idea which Mark intends to convey must certainly be defined 
by the words at the Supper—* This is the new covenant in 
my blood, even that which is poured out for you.’ Mark 
1 The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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enlarges the significance of these words. In his version the 
blood of the new covenant is shed for many ; and the mean¬ 
ing obviously is that the Son of Man came to give His life a 
ransom for many. The one text defines the other. The idea 
cannot therefore merely be subjective emancipation from 
servitude by the patient endurance of sufferings. The deliver¬ 
ance becomes inward on account of an outward redemption ; 
that is, according to the theology of Mark, the subjective 
state of salvation is conditioned by the objective self-sacrifice, 
which was accomplished by Jesus when He shed His blood for 
many. The sacrifice of the new covenant does not merely 
convey the ethical truth that by patient endurance the pres¬ 
sure of suffering is reduced. It is an offering well pleasing to 
God, which insures to those who acknowledge the obligations 
of the covenant the ultimate fulfilment of the promise; and 
this thought of the objective value of Christ’s sacrifice in 
relation to God cannot be excluded from the word ‘ransom.* 
In attempting to distinguish the two ideas, Wendt is guilty of 
an exegetical evasion. Professor Bruce is equally ingenious, 
but in a different direction. He does not attempt to make the 
ransom purely subjective and ethical. He maintains the 
genuineness of Mark’s text and its objective significance. 
‘ The solitariness of the utterance,’ he says, ‘ has been pressed 
into the service of a suspicious criticism; but the genuineness 
of the word “ransom ” can hardly be doubted in view of the 
fact that it is recorded bv both Matthew 7 and Mark, though 
the absence of a text so Pauline in character from Luke’s 
narrative is certainly surprising.’ 1 The unsuspicious nature 
of Professor Bruce’s criticism is even more surprising. 
Matthew’s text is simply a reproduction of Mark’s. The 
statement, therefore, that the genuineness of the word 
‘ ransom. ’ is guaranteed by the agreement of these two evan¬ 
gelists is altogether incompetent. The criticism which rejects 
the word as editorial is not necessarily merely suspicious, 
but is, on the contrary, supported by adequate evidence. 
Professor Bruce traces the genesis of the saying to the Temple- 
tax incident, ‘ which happened at Capernaum just before the 
final departure from Galilee ; ’ and lie paraphrases the words 

1 The Kingdom of God, p. 2^5. 
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as follows: * Then they asked of me a small coin for their 
temple, which I had not to give; now they ask of me my life, 
which it is in my power freely to lay down. This life, though 
they know it not, is, like the half-shekel, their ransom money, 
and I gladly yield it up to save their souls from death.’ 1 No 
criticism could very well be more subjective than this; for the 
suggestion is altogether conjectural, without one particle of 
textual evidence. The genesis of the saying need not be 
traced so far back. The text is explained by its original con¬ 
text. In this ‘ profound saying ’ Jesus has not ‘ bequeathed 
to His Church a theological problem.’ 3 The theology is 
Mark’s; and the problem, which is purely critical, can be 
solved with little difficulty. 

The few details which remain to be noticed need not be 
minutely discussed. (1) The example of lowly service which is 
recorded in the fourth gospel and is unknown to the other evan¬ 
gelists—the washing of the disciples’ feet—is an object lesson 
derived probably from Luke xii.37,and suggested by Luke xxii. 
27. The earlier text was included in the apocalyptic discourse 
which immediately preceded the Supper. (2) Matt. x. 25 is 
secondary in form. Jesus did not say, 1 It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his master, and the servant as his lord.' 
The thought required by the context is that, when the disciple 
is like his master or the servant like his lord, he is complete 
and perfect (Luke vi. 40). (3) The allusion to Beelzebub (Matt, 
x. 25) accounts for the context in which Luke places the 
passage, and this context accounts for the omission of the 
allusion. The Pharisees against whom Jesus warned His 
disciples (Luke xii. 1) had said, ‘ By Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils casteth he out devils ’ (Luke xi. 15). (4) 

Matt. x. 29-33 is probably primary in form. Luke has 

made the sparrows a little cheaper, and has avoided the 

inference that God’s fatherly love is manifested in the pre¬ 
servation of sparrows (Luke xii. 6). He has also substituted 
‘ the Son of Man ’ for the pronoun of the first person, and 
* before the angels of God ’ for ‘ before my Father which is 
in heaven’ (ver. 8). (5) Mark has reported Matt. x. 26, 

Luke xii. 2 after the parable of the Sower, in a context 

which is manifestly secondary (Mark iv. 22). (6) He has 

1 The Kingdom of God, p. 240. 7 Ibid. p. 242. 
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also reported Matt. x. 33 in a secondary form and context 
(Mark viii. 38). (7) The words, ‘ that ye may eat and drink 

at my table in my kingdom,’ authenticate Luke’s version 
of the promise addressed to the twelve (Luke xxii. 28-30). 
Matthew has transferred the saying from its original con¬ 
text, and has therefore omitted the allusion to the table 
(Matt. xix. 28). (8) The statement that, when Jesus and 

His disciples sang a hymn, they went out unto the Mount 
of Olives, presupposes that the Supper was the paschal meal, 
and must therefore be rejected with the rest of Mark’s edi¬ 
torial additions (Mark xiv. 26). John’s words, ‘ Arise, let us 
go hence,' represent the movement of the company from the 
room to the road (John xiv. 31). 

§ 50 .—A Discourse on the Road to the Garden 

It is antecedently improbable that a source which is 
complete as far as the Supper should leave unrecorded the 
last events in Jerusalem. Weiss concludes with the narrative 
of the anointing, which followed, as he believes, the dis¬ 
course on the second coming. Wendt rejects the narrative 
of the anointing, but in one of his appendices he adds the 
apostolic material which Luke has inserted in ch. xxii. 15-38. 
He does not pass beyond the Supper. He agrees with Weiss 
in assuming that the apostolic source contained no account 
of the Passion. The evidence which leads to so improbable a 
conclusion may be supposed to be at least sufficient to dis¬ 
credit the contrary opinion; but the truth is, as will be 
shown, that the evidence carries us on from the upper room 
to the garden, from the garden to the trial, from the trial to 
the cross, from the cross to the empty tomb. At present we 
arc only concerned with a discourse which may be recon¬ 
structed as follows : 

1. After the promise of the twelve thrones, Luke records 
a brief dialogue between Jesus and Peter (Luke xxii. 31-34). 
The original connection has clearly been lost, for there is 
nothing in the preceding verses to account for the words, 
‘ Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that he 
might sift you as wheat.’ How can these words be explained ? 
According to the second gospel, alter Jesus and Ilia disciples 
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liad left the upper room to go to the Mount of Olives, IIo 
foretold that the Shepherd would be smitten and the sheep 
would be scattered abroad ; and Peter declared that, although 
all might be offended, he would not (Mark xiv. 27-20). 
Three facts are here quite obvious. The first is that the 
verses which follow in the second gospel (vv. 30, 31) coincide 
with part of Luke’s dialogue (Luke xxii. 33, 34). The 
second is that Luke has not borrowed these verses from Mark, 
but has taken them from the apostolic source; and the 
third is that the address to Simon which Luke has preserved 
is made intelligible by the prediction in the second gospel. 
Again, Luke has a reason for omitting the prediction. 
According to Mark, Jesus said, ‘ Howbeit, after I am raised 
up, I will go before you into Galilee ’ (ver. 28). This seems to 
be an announcement of the resurrection, and was certainly 
regarded by the evangelists as such ; but Luke does not 
believe that after the resurrection Jesus appeared to the 
disciples in Galilee. He deliberately avoids Mark’s announce¬ 
ment in Luke xxiv. 6, 7 (cf. Mark xvi. 7); and according to 
him the manifestations were all in Judaea (Luke xxiv. 13-53). 
Mark also has a reason for omitting Luke xxii. 31, 32. 
After the announcement, reported to have been made at 
Caesarea Philippi, that the Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders and chief priests and 
Scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again, he 
has already recorded a similar saying. 4 Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him. But he turning about, and seeing his 
disciples, rebuked Peter, and saith, Get thee behind me, 
Satan : for thou mindest not the things of God, but the 
things of men ’ (Mark viii. 31-33). Mark’s account of the 
confession of Peter is an editorial mosaic. The announce¬ 
ment in ver. 31 coincides with the announcement in Mark 
xiv. 27, 28. The rebuke of Peter in ver. 33 coincides with 
Luke xxii. 31, 32 ; and the coincidence is made more com¬ 
plete by Matthew’s report, in which the saying, ‘ Thou art 
a stumbling-block unto me’ (Matt. xvi. 23), is an abstract 
from the original context (Mark xiv. 27-29). Mark, there¬ 
fore, lias already combined the rebuke of Peter on the road to 
the garden with the confession at Caesarea Philippi, and when 
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he reaches the later context he omits Luke xxii. 31, 32 to avoid 
editorial repetition. Finally, Luke has a reason for adding 
vv. 31, 32 immediately to the promise of the thrones. He omits 
the movement from the room to the road, partly because he 
omits the prediction (Mark xiv. 27-29), and partly to connect 
the rebuke of Peter with the contention which arose among the 
twelve (ver. 24). The method of each evangelist is apparent. 
The fragments which each has recorded are demanded by the 
fragments of the other. The omissions are perfectly intel¬ 
ligible ; and so we gain as the apostolic sequel to the Supper a 
narrative consisting of the following passages : Luke xxii. 39 ; 
Mark xiv. 27-29 ; Luke xxii. 31-34. 

2. The next fragment in the third gospel is a charge 
addressed by Jesus to the disciples (vv. 35-38). "Wendt makes 
the remark that there is no inner relation between this frag¬ 
ment and the preceding verses; 1 but, in the first place, no 
close inner relation is required, for Jesus has left the upper 
room, and the discourse at the Supper has been finished ; and 
secondly, when Jesus announced to His disciples that He would 
go before them into Galilee as a shepherd before his sheep, 
He certainly contemplated the beginning of a new period in 
their testimony. But this announcement was made imme¬ 
diately before the charge at which we have now arrived. A 
sufficient connection is therefore obvious: the charge is his¬ 
torically intelligible, and "Wendt’s difficulty entirely disappears. 
Unquestionably, however, there is still a difficulty which Wendt 
has failed to perceive; for the fragment concludes unexpec¬ 
tedly, ‘ And they said, Lord, here are two swords : and he said, 
It is enough’ (ver. 38). This is clearly a parenthesis, and a 
sequel is imperatively demanded to continue the interrupted 
discourse. Luke’s conclusion is like the trunk of a tree which 
has been cut by the woodman’s axe. The cleft is unmistak¬ 
able. How, then, are we to reconstruct the original ? I submit 
the following facts, (a) In the early charge to the twelve, 
Matthew has inserted a few passages which have not yet been 
considered ; and one of these begins with the words, ‘ Think 
not that I came to send peace on the earth : I came not to 
send peace, but a sword ’ (Matt. x. 34-30). ( b ) Luke has 

1 Die Lthre Jcau, Erster Tlicil, S. 174. 
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inserted this passage immediately after a saying which was 
delivered by Jesus at the Supper (Luke xii. 51-53). The 
context in each case is certainly editorial. The fragment is 
therefore free to be transferred to the later charge, (c) Luke’s 
version is slightly different from Matthew’s. It begins thus : 

‘ Think ye that I am come to give peace in the earth ? I tell 
you, Nay ; but rather division* (ver. 51). The critics have 
generally assumed that Luke’s word ‘ division * is secondary, 
and that Matthew’s word ‘ sword ’ represents the original text; 
and certainly the more definite and concrete word is much to 
be preferred to the other. The word ‘ division ’ is more closely 
related to the sequel, for Jesus proceeded to say that from 
henceforth five in one house would be divided, three against 
two, and two against three (ver. 52) ; but just for this reason 
Luke has probably altered the original. In any case the result 
is the same ; for if Matthew’s word is primary, it attests the 
sequence proposed ; and if Matthew’s word is secondary, it has 
been derived from the original context. A finger post points 
out the truth, and the critics have taken the wrong road, (d) 
The supposition that Luke xxii, 35-38 was originally followed 
by Luke xii. 51-53 (Matt. x. 34-36) is verified by the 
thought-connection. The disciples have been instructed to go 
no more without purse or wallet or shoes. They have been 
charged to buy a sword, and if necessary to sell their eloke 
that they may make the purchase. This obviously requires 
explanation. Jesus accounts for the charge by predicting the 
injustice to which He will soon Himself be subjected. ‘ This,’ 
He says, ‘ which is written must be fulfilled in me, And he 
was reckoned with transgressors ; for that which concerneth 
me hath fulfilment.’ Are the disciples, then, to defend their 
Master with the sword ? Certainly not. He is preparing 
them for a new period in their testimony, and He alludes to 
His own impending sufferings that they may know what to 
expect in bearing witness to Him. Think not, He proceeds to 
say, that I came to send peace on the earth: I tell you, Nay; 
but rather a sword. It is written that Messiah must suffer 
and be reckoned with transgressors ; but it is not written that 
you must be killed. You need not go voluntarily to the cross 
without attempting to escape from injustice. He that hath 
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none, let him sell his cloke and buy a sword. Be prepared 
for the inevitable future. Do not be taken by surprise. Jesus 
thus gives a second reason for the strange and unexpected 
charge. A second is necessary, since the first is incomplete 
and misleading. The interrupted discourse is continued. The 
difficulty of the parenthesis is avoided ; and a context is found 
for a fragment which would be otherwise unattached. ( e ) In 
Matthew’s version of the early charge to the twelve, there is 
another passage which has not yet been considered. The words 
in ver. lfi, ‘Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves,’ have been carried forward by Matthew from the situa¬ 
tion represented by Luke x. 3 to be combined with the first of 
the additions (vv. 16 b -23). These verses have been abbreviated 
by Luke, and inserted after a passage which belongs to the dis¬ 
course at the Supper (Luke xii. 11, 12). Luke thus suggests 
that the whole fragment which Matthew has preserved was 
originally situated after the Supper ; and certainly this frag¬ 
ment is an editorial addition which Matthew has made to tho 
early charge. The experience which Jesus here teaches TIis 
disciples to anticipate is unintelligible at the beginning of the 
ministry, and, on the other hand, it is obviously in perfect 
agreement with the charge which was delivered on the road to 
the garden. It is indeed demanded by the later discourse ; 
for although the connection, as far as we have gone in our 
reconstruction, is clear and articulate, the thought is still in¬ 
complete. The household divisions account for the charge to 
buy a sword, but they are not parallel to the experience which 
Jesus anticipated for Himself when He said, ‘ This which is 
written must be fulfilled in me, And he was reckoned with 
transgressors.’ The fragment which Matthew has inserted in 
the earlier discourse sets forth the result of the divisions, and 
makes the parallelism complete. ‘ They will deliver you up to 
councils, and in their synagogues they will scourge you : 
yea and before governors and kings shall ye be brought for 
my sake, for a testimony to them and to the Gentiles.’ Again, 
the use which Jesus intended His disciples to make of the sword 
is still unquestionably obscure. Did He really intend to teach 
that they should resist unto blood, fighting with the weapons of 
the world ? To this there are three serious objections. In the 
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first place, the precept thus interpreted contradicts His own 
earlier teaching (cf. Matt. v. 38, 39) ; and secondly, Luke’s 
parenthesis shows that when the disciples understood Him to 
inculcate the use of the sword they betrayed a lack of appre¬ 
hension. ‘ They said, Lord, here are two swords. And He 
said, It is enough.’ And thirdly, when one of the disciples 
cut off the ear of a man in the garden, Jesus said quickly and 
sternly, ‘ Put up again thy sword into its place : for all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword ’ (Matt. xxvi. 
52). What, then, is the meaning of the precept ? It is ante¬ 
cedently improbable that Jesus would leave so important a 
saying unexplained, for ambiguity in this case might lead to 
serious mistakes ; and when the sequence proposed is adopted 
the ambiguity entirely disappears. After predicting the 
household divisions Jesus proceeds to state a rule of conduct 
which defines the earlier precept, and prevents the possibility 
of misapprehension. ‘Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves’ (Matt. x. 16). Wendt takes for granted 
that this saying was delivered in the early charge to the twelve, 
and immediately followed the words, * Behold, I send you forth 
ns sheep in the midst of wolves.’ 1 But Luke does not record 
the later comparison ; and although the wisdom of the serpent 
might be useful to the disciples in their mission near the 
beginning of the ministry, the necessity of such wisdom is 
much more apparent in relation to the later persecutions. 
The combination in the first gospel is also somewhat super¬ 
fluous. ‘ Be wise as serpents ’ is intelligible ; but ‘ be harmless 
as doves ’ is certainly not a precept which one would expect to 
be addressed to men who have already and in the same breath 
been described as ‘ sheep in the midst of wolves.’ The sheep 
or the lamb is at least as harmless as the dove, and why should 
a new figure be employed ? The truth is that the precept now 
under discussion is altogether out of place in the early charge, 
and is, on the other hand, demanded by the charge on the 
road to the garden. In the earlier case the one thought is 
that the disciples are to make no provision for their journey, 
whereas in the later the thought is precisely the opposite, and 
therefore the serpent must now be combined with the dove. 

1 Die Lchre Jesu, Ereter Theil, S. 85. 
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The wisdom of the serpent consists in taking purse and wallet 
and shoes, and in being prepared for emergencies, like men 
with sword in hand. The harmlessness of the dove consists in 
doing violence to no man, in fleeing to the next city when 
persecuted in this (Matt. x. 23), and in trusting to the sword 
of the Spirit before councils and governors and kings. ‘ When 
they deliver you up, be not anxious how or what ye shall speak : 
for it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall speak. 
For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you ’ (vv. 19, 20). (/) According to the testimony 
of the fourth gospel, Jesus delivered on the road to the garden 
a discourse which is unmistakably a paraphrase of the original 
above reconstructed. The parable of the Vine with its sequel 
(John xv. 1-16) is a combination of apostolic passages (c.g. 
Luke xiii. 6-9; Matt. x. 24, 25; Luke xii. 4), suggested 
by Mark xiv. 27-29 ; Luke xxii. 31-34. The prediction in 
John xvi. 32 coincides verbally with Mark xiv. 27; and the 
rest of the discourse in the fourth gospel (John xv. 17-xvi. 
33) is a free translation in the Johannine manner of Luke 
xxii. 35-38; xii. 51-53; Matt. x. 16 b -23. The evidence 
is thus complete and decisive in favour of the reconstruction 
proposed. 

a. —Two questions here arise for consideration, one of them 
textual and the other exegetical; but as the textual question— 
whether Mark or Luke has preserved the original prediction 
regarding Peter (Mark xiv. 30 ; Luke xxii. 34)—cannot properly 
be answered without anticipating a later narrative, we may 
provisionally assume that Luke’s text is the more reliable. 
What, then, did Jesus mean when He said, ‘ After I am raised 
up, I will go before you into Galilee’ ? (Mark xiv. 28). The 
saying must certainly be interpreted in relation to the pre¬ 
ceding words, ‘ It is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep will be scattered abroad.’ The thought, therefore, is 
that the dispersion "would not be final, but that in some way 
after being smitten the Shepherd would gather together and 
go before His flock. The text has been paraphrased by the 
fourth evangelist, and this is clearly the idea which it con¬ 
veyed to his mind. ‘ My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me : and I give unto them eternal life ; 
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and they shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them 
out of my hand. My Father, which hath given them unto me, 
is greater than all; and no one is able to snatch them out of 
the Father’s hand * (John x. 27-29). So far the meaning is 
plain ; but did Jesus intend to assure His disciples that His 
body would be raised from the dead, and would appear to them 
visibly ? I reply in the negative for the following reasons: 
(1) The text does not necessarily involve a physical resurrection 
and a visible appearance, but is perfectly intelligible on the 
supposition that what Jesus anticipated was simply the re¬ 
covery of His disciples from their temporary panic, when He 
Ilimself would be raised to the heavenly kingdom. ‘ I will go 
before you ’ does not necessarily mean ‘ I will go before you in 
the body,’ but is rather to be explained by the earlier saying, 

‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them ’ (Matt, xviii. 20). (2) By substi¬ 

tuting for the text the parable of the Vine—an editorial version 
of the parable of the Fig Tree (Luke xiii. G-9)—John shows that 
the idea conveyed to his mind is that of abiding in Christ. 

‘ Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the vine: so neither can ye, except 
ye abide in me ’ (John xv. 4, cf. xiv. 19). (3) The charge 

which was subsequently delivered to the disciples is incom¬ 
patible with the supposition that Jesus taught them to expect 
a visible appearance in Galilee. He instructed Peter to 
stablish the brethren (Luke xxii. 32). He assured them that 
He would indeed return, but not till the coming of the kingdom. 

* Verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone through the 
cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come ’ (Matt. x. 23, cf. 
John xvi. 17). The whole discourse is unmistakably the last 
charge to the disciples on earth, and therefore forbids the 
assumption that a return from the tomb had been announced. 
(4) If the three synoptists agree in supposing that the text is a 
prediction which was afterwards fulfilled in the resurrection of 
Jesus on the third day, Luke, on the other hand, by deliberately 
omitting the prediction, and by confining the manifestations 
to Judiea, shows clearly that he did not believe in the alleged 
fulfilment. The facts cannot otherwise be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained; and since the fourth gospel—excluding the appendix 
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(ch. xxi.), which is probably a later addition—agrees in this 
respect with Luke, the probability undoubtedly is that the 
alleged fulfilment arose out of a misconception of the text, and 
that a visible appearance to the disciples, in Galilee or Judaea 
or anywhere else, before the coming of the kingdom, was not 
predicted by Jesus. 

b.—Matthew lias omitted Luke xxii. 35-38 because this 
passage could obviously not be combined with the earlier 
charge to the twelve. Luke has substituted ‘ the Holy Spirit ’ 
for ‘ the Spirit of your Father ’ (Luke xii. 12, cf. Matt. x. 20), 
and lias adapted the original to his editorial context, omitting 
a few verses for the sake of connection. Mark has dispersed 
the contents of this section. Mark ix. 1 is parallel to Matt. x. 
23, and Mark xiii. 9-13 to Matt. x. 17-22. Mark has omitted 
Matt. x. 23 because this verse has already been inserted by him 
in ch. ix. 1. He has simply adapted the original to his context. 
The words, ‘ Yea and before governors and kings shall ye be 
brought for my sake, for a testimony to them and to the 
Gentiles ’ (Matt. x. 18), have been rendered by Mark a little 
differently —‘ Before governors and kings shall ye stand for 
my sake, for a testimony unto them. And the gospel must 
first be preached unto all the nations ’ (Mark xiii. 9, 10). Dr. 
Abbott finds in these texts ‘ demonstrative evidence ’ in favour 
of his theory of a common tradition, but he has been deceived 
by his theory. The truth is perfectly evident. Matthew has 
preserved the original text, which was written in the apostolic 
source; and Mark has inferred from the testimony to the 
Gentiles that before the coming of the kingdom the gospel 
would be preached unto all the nations. His inference is 
purely editorial. In ch. xxiv. 14 Matthew has reproduced 
Mark’s text. 

§ 51 .—The Agony and the Arrest in the Garden 

That the apostolic source contained an account of the 
agony and the arrest in the garden is established by the follow¬ 
ing facts : (1) The source contained an account of the journey 
to the garden. This has already been proved. But if Jesus 
and His disciples left the upper room to go to the Mount of 
Olives, a sequel is absolutely necessary. No writer would stop 
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bo suddenly. It is altogether incredible that a history should 
be concluded on the road. (2) In reproducing Mark’s account 
of the arrest, Matthew has added a fragment derived from the 
apostolic source (Matt. xxvi. 52-54). The quick and stern 
rebuke of the zealous disciple, ‘ Put up again thy sword into 
its place: for all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword ’ (ver. 52), is certainly not editorial; and although 
the words which follow are less clearly authentic, they would 
not be likely to be introduced without documentary authority. 
Ver. 54 is probably the original which suggested Mark xiv. 49 
(Matt. xxvi. 5G) ; ver. 53 might be omitted by Luke on account 
of Luke xxii. 43, and ver. 52 on account of Luke xxii. 36. Luke 
betrays by the words, ‘ Suffer ye thus far,’ that he has abbre¬ 
viated the original text, and added the healing of the ear 
(Luke xxii. 51). Again, since the two reasons reported by 
Matthew are parallel to the instruction delivered on the road 
(Matt. x. 16; Luke xxii. 37), each seems to be demanded by 
the context. The rebuke is not weakened by the second, but 
is rather made more severe. The whole fragment is therefore 
apostolic, and an account of the arrest in the garden was con¬ 
tained in the apostolic source. (3) The independence of Luke’s 
version is guaranteed by its greater simplicity, and by details 
which are manifestly primary. Mark distinguishes Peter and 
James and John from the rest of the apostles (ver. 33, cf. Mark 
v. 37 ; ix. 2 ; xiii. 3). He represents the temptation of Jesus 
as three times repeated (cf. Matt. iv. 1-11; Luke xxii. 44). He 
introduces a distinction between the spirit and the flesh, which 
is without parallel in the teaching of Jesus (ver. 38). The 
allusion to the hour in ver. 35 is an abstract from Luke xxii. 53. 
The words, ‘ But this is done that the scriptures might be ful¬ 
filled ’ (ver. 49),have probably been borrowed from Matt. xxvi.54 
and substituted for Luke xxii. 53—‘This is your hour, and 
the power of darkness.’ The panic of the disciples (vv. 50-52) 
is unknown to the fourth evangelist, and has been reproduced 
by Matthew from Mark, and is intelligible as an inference 
drawn from the prediction in Mark xiv. 27. Again, the whole 
narrative of the agony, in the second gospel, is connected by 
coincidence of expression with the earlier narrative of the 
Transfiguration (Mark xiv. 33, cf. ix. 2 ; xiv. 40, cf. ix. 6). 
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Mark’s version has probably been elaborated; and, on the 
other hand, Luke’s lias not merely the primary characteristic 
of greater simplicity, but also contains authentic details 
omitted by Mark, and is more in accordance with the historical 
situation. In ver. 43 we are told that an angel from heaven 
appeared unto Jesus strengthening Him, and in ver. 44 that 
His sweat became as it were great drops of blood falling down 
upon the ground. These verses do not occur in some of the 
ancient manuscripts, and the question arises whether copyists 
interpolated or omitted them. The omission of ver. 43 is intel¬ 
ligible on account of Matt. xxvi. 53 (cf. Matt. iv. 11), and ver. 44 
is more intelligible as the original w'hich suggested the repeti¬ 
tion of the prayer in Mark’s version than as a later addition. 
The evidence against these verses is not by any means con¬ 
vincing, and, on the w'hole, w T e must conclude that they were 
contained in the original text, and omitted by certain copyists. 
Again, the version of Luke is authenticated by its closer rela¬ 
tion to the preceding discourse. On the road to the garden 
Jesus had been predicting the persecutions and trials which 
would beset the disciples ; and at the Mount of Olives He said 
unto them, ‘Pray that ye enter not into temptation,’ and went 
apart and prayed Himself, ‘ Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me: nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be 
done ’ (w. 40, 41). The connection is here self-evident; but 
Mark, by emphasising the necessity of watchfulness (Mark 
xiv. 34, 37, 38), identifies the anticipated temptation with the 
approach of Judas and the band. In the apocalyptic discourse, 
delivered no doubt also at the Mount of Olives, the disciples 
had been instructed to watch, but after the charge on the road 
to the garden the chief necessity was prayer. 4 Why sleep 
ye'? rise and pray, that ye enter not into temptation ’ (Luke 
xxii. 46). Mark has substituted the word ‘watch ’ for ‘ rise’ 
(Mark xiv. 38), and has applied the general precept to a definite 
and later situation. Luke’s version is altogether more reliable. 
Ver. 39 originally preceded vv. 31-38, and the sequel from 
ver. 40 to ver. 53 has been taken from the apostolic source. 
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§ 52 .—The Court of tiie High Priest 

The connection between the arrest and the narrative 
which follows in the third gospel is such, that if tho first 
is apostolic the other is also apostolic. According to the 
testimony of Mark, Jesus was seized immediately after Tic 
received the kiss (Mark xiv. 4G). According to Luke, when 
the disciples saw what would follow, that is, saw that IIo 
would be seized, they asked, ‘ Lord, shall we smite with the 
sword ? ’ (Luke xxii. 49). But the attack on the servant of 
the high priest is scarcely intelligible if Jesus was alroady in 
the hands of the Boldiers, and the sequel in the third gospel is 
an obvious continuation of the earlier narrative. It begins 
with the following words, * And they seized him, and led him 
away, and brought him unto the high priest’s house ’ (ver. 54, 
ef. Mark xiv. 53). The connection in itself is sufficient to 
authenticate the narrative which follows as apostolic ; and 
two facts establish the conclusion: (1) In the first place 
Mark’s arrangement is editorial. He reports that, when Jesus 
was taken to the high priest’s house, all the chief priests and 
the elders and the Scribes came together (ver. 53). In other 
words, there was a meeting of the Sanhedrin; but in tho 
morning thoro was another meeting of the Sanhedrin—‘ the 
chief priests with tho elders and Scribes, and the whole 
council, had a consultation’ (Mark xv. 1). The necessity of 
the two meetings is not quite obvious; and the first is not 
only in itself improbable, but is also at variance with tho 
third and fourth gospels, according to which Jesus was 
simply taken to the high priest’s house (Luke xxii. 54 ; John 
xviii. 13). Luke’s narrative is much more reliable than 
Mark’s. Tho internal evidonco is decidedly in favour of the 
conclusion that Mark xiv. 55-05 is an interpolation trans¬ 
ferred from cli. xv. 1, for ver. 0(5 is a return to ver. 51 ; and 
since in tho third and fourth gospels ver. 00 immediately follows 
ver. 54, the internal evidence is confirmed (Luke xxii. 50 ; John 
xviii. 17). The truth, therefore, is that Jesus was taken 
to the high priest’s house, and was examined before tho 
Sanhedrin next morning. John has inferred, without docu¬ 
mentary authority, that lie was taken first to tho house of 
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Annas (John xviii. 13), and sent by Annas to Caiaphas (ver. 
24), and that the examination was conducted by Annas. 
(2) According to the testimony of Mark, Peter denied his 
Master thrice before the second crowing of the cock (Mark xiv. 
66-72). Since Matthew, who reproduces Mark’s narrative, 
records in agreement with Luke and John a fulfilment of the 
simpler prediction, ‘ Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny 
me thrice’ (Matt. xxvi. 69-75; Luke xxii. 56-62; John 
xviii. 17, 18, 25-27), Mark’s version is certainly secondary, 
and Luke’s represents with greater fidelity the common 
apostolic original. The original, however, has probably been 
enlarged by each of the evangelists for the sake of securing 
a literal fulfilment of the prediction. The following facts 
should here be noticed: (a) The first denial is recorded 
alike by each of the four evangelists. The person who 
challenged Peter was ‘ one of the maids ’ (Mark), * a maid’ 
(Matthew), ‘ a certain maid ’ (Luke), ‘ the maid who kept the 
door’ (John), (b) In reporting the later denials the evange¬ 
lists differ. In the second case the challenger was ‘ the maid ' 
(Mark), ‘ another maid ’ (Matthew), ‘ another ’ (Luke), while 
John uses the plural verb—‘ they said unto him, Art thou 
also one of his disciples?’ (John xviii. 25). In the third 
case the challenge was delivered by ‘ the people that stood 
by’ (Mark and Matthew), by ‘ a man ’ (Luke), by ‘ one of the 
servants of the high priest, a kinsman of the servant whose 
ear had been cut off in the garden ’ (John). Matthew repro¬ 
duces Mark’s narrative. The other three evangelists are 
independent ; and their differences certainly suggest the 
possibility that in the first case a common documentary 
original has been followed, and in the others an indefinite 
tradition, (c) John separates the first denial from the others 
by the examination in the house of Annas (John xviii. 17, 
18, 25-27), and thus confirms the supposition that the others 
arc editorial additions. (<1) Mark’s version of the prediction 
is unintelligible unless on the supposition that in the written 
source there was only one denial. If Peter as a fact denied 
his Master once, and if Jesus had said, ‘ The cock shall not 
crow this day, until thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest 
me ’ (Luke xxii. 34), the history could only be brought into 
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verbal agreement with the prediction in one or other of two 
ways. Tho second and third cases might either be added to 
the iirst before tho crowing of the cock—the method inde¬ 
pendently adopted, according to the supposition, by Matthew, 
Luke, and John; or the crowing of the cock after the first 
case might be retained, and a second crowing added after the 
third, and the prediction adapted to the fulfilment. This, 
according to the supposition, is what has been done by Mark. 
The facts cannot otherwise be explained. The differences 
in the report of the later denials confirm the explanation 
suggested, and the motive of the evangelists is apparent. 
The supposition that Peter heard the first crowing of the 
cock, without remembering the prediction, may be set aside 
as incredible. The supposition that he deliberately denied 
his Master thrice, without remembering the prediction, 
is almost equally improbable. The first inadvertent speech 
of his traitor lips would surely be sufficient to awaken 
remembrance and regret, and to send him out weeping 
bitterly. The cursing and the swearing in Mark’s version is 
an exaggeration which is far from the truth (Mark xiv. 71). 
Jesus did not intend definitely to predict a thrice-repeated 
denial. The precise numerical succession is not to be inter¬ 
preted literally, and insisted upon as essential to the thought. 
The thought simply is that there would be a succession, or an 
almost incredible apostasy. In this sense the prediction was 
fulfilled. 


§ 53 .—The Meeting of the Council 

If the earlier narratives were contained in the source, the 
proceedings at the meeting of the Sanhedrin were also un¬ 
questionably recorded. In situation and in the response of 
Jesus to the demand, ‘ If thou art the Christ, tell us,’ Luke’s 
narrative is probably apostolic (Luke xxii. 67); but Mark 
has certainly preserved original details. The testimony of 
the witnesses e.g. has not been quoted in the third gospel; 
but the exclamation of the councillors, ‘ What further need 
have we of witness ? for we ourselves have heard from 
his own mouth,’ conclusively proves that the evidence was 
recorded in the source. Again, a few of the details in Luke’s 
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version are obviously secondary. (1) He has transferred the 
humiliation of Jesus from the end to the beginning of the 
narrative (vv. 63-65). Mark’s order is certainly correct (Mark 
xiv. 65) ; for Jesus would not be mocked and beaten before 
He was tried and condemned. Luke has spared the members 
of the Sanhedrin at the expense of the high priest’s servants. 

(2) The words, ‘ From henceforth shall the Son of Man be 
seated at the right hand of the power of God ’ (ver. 69), have 
been substituted for the original text, which has been preserved 
in the second gospel —* Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at 
the right hand of power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven ’ (Mark xiv. 62). Luke has avoided the statement 
that the members of the Sanhedrin would behold the second 
coming of Messiah. He knows that as a fact they did not 
witness the event, and therefore he modifies the prediction. 

(3) The text, as modified by Luke, seems scarcely sufficient 
to provoke the exclamation of the high priest, and the sub¬ 
sequent decision of the council. A direct and personal ques¬ 
tion has therefore been added, ‘ And they all said, Art thou 
then the Son of God ? And he said unto them, Ye say that I 
am ’ (ver. 70). Since Mark ultimately derives his information 
from the apostolic source, he enables us to detect the editorial 
variations in the third gospel. The details which are peculiar 
to Matthew and John are clearly editorial. In reproducing 
Mark’s narrative Matthew interpolates an account of the re¬ 
pentance of Judas (Matt, xxvii. 3-10). This fragment inter¬ 
rupts the continuity of the history, and is proved to be a late 
and indefinite tradition by the different account given of the 
same event in Acts i. 18, 19. John avoids both the testi¬ 
mony of the witnesses and the prediction regarding the second 
coming. John xviii. 20 has been derived from Luke xxii. 
53, and ver. 22 from Luke xxii. 63-65. 


§ 54 .—The Court of Pilate 

In his account of the examination before Pilate, as in the 
preceding narrative, Luke has combined editorial with apostolic 
material. The beginning of the new narrative is probably 
apostolic (Luke xxiii. 1-3) ; for the question of Pilate in the 
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second gospel, ‘ Art thou the King of the Jews ? ’ (Mark xv. 2), 
presupposes the accusation, which Luke alone has preserved— 

‘ We found this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cffisar, and saying that he himself is Christ a 
king’ (ver. 2). Mark has abbreviated the original. On the 
other hand, the sequel in the third gospel from ver. 4 to ver. 12 
can scarcely be claimed as apostolic. Luke wishes to present 
Pilate to his Gentile readers as favourably as possible. He 
therefore introduces here a judgment which was afterwards 
delivered. According to Luke, Pilate said to the chief priests 
and multitudes, ‘ I find no fault in this man ’ (ver. 4) ; but, 
according to Mark’s more probable account, Pilate simply 
wondered at the silence of Jesus, and Luke xxiii. 4 is intel¬ 
ligible as an editorial anticipation of Mark xv. 14. Again, 
in reproducing the second gospel, Luke has already interpo¬ 
lated the remark that Herod sought to see Jesus (Luke ix. 9). 
The interview before the crucifixion (Luke xxiii. 8-12) is 
obviously associated in the evangelist’s mind with this earlier 
statement; but the statement is certainly editorial, and since 
according to the apostolic source Herod had recently attempted 
to get Jesus into his hands that he might put Him to death 
(Luke xiii. 81), the interview is probably an apocryphal 
tradition. Luke says that Herod had for a long time been 
* desirous to see Jesus, because he had heard concerning him, 
and he hoped to see some miracle done by him ’ (ver. 8) ; but 
this is incompatible with the apostolic testimony. Luke 
spares the Gentiles at the expense of the Jewish tetrarch. 
After the decision of Pilate, Jesus was shamefully treated in 
the Praetorium (Mark xv. 16-20), but according to Luke this 
happened in Herod’s house (Luke xxiii. 11). The motive 
of the evangelist is evident, and his additions are perfectly 
transparent. We must, therefore, complete the original text 
by adding Mark xv. 4, 5 to Luke xxiii. 1-3. John has para¬ 
phrased the original in his usual style (John xviii. 28-88). 

§ 55 .—Barabbas and Jesus 

The introduction of Herod into the history, and Luke’s 
desire to be favourable to Pilate, have largely determined the 
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narrative now before us in the third gospel. If Jesus was not sent 
by Pilate to Herod, the beginning is obviously editorial (vv. 13- 
16) ; and if Pilate’s indifference has already been interpreted as 
a distinct justification of the Accused, the sequel exhibits the 
same tendency. According to Mark, when the people applied 
for the release of a prisoner, Pilate asked in succession three 
questions : (1) ‘ Will ye that I release unto you the King of the 
Jews?’ (Mark xv. 9); (2) ‘What then shall I do unto him 
whom ye call the King of the Jews ? * (ver. 12); (3) ‘ Why, what 
evil hath he done ? ’ (ver. 14). In the third gospel these ques¬ 
tions appear in a different form. (1) Pilate reports that he has 
examined the accused, and finds no fault in Him—‘ Behold, 
nothing worthy of death has been done by him. I will there¬ 
fore chastise him, and release him’ (Luke xxiii. 14-16). 
(2) Pilate speaks to the people again, desiring to release Jesus 
(ver. 20). (3) He says to them the third time, 1 Why, what evil 
hath this man done ? I have found no cause of death in 
him : I will therefore chastise him and release him ’ (ver. 22). 
It is perfectly evident that Luke has again interpreted the 
text, and that Mark has preserved the original. Matthew in 
reproducing Mark’s narrative has interpolated two fragments. 
He reports in the first place that, when Pilate was sitting on 
the judgment-seat, he received a message from his wife, who 
pleaded for the release of Jesus on account of a dream which 
had troubled her (Matt, xxvii. 19); and secondly he reports 
that Pilate was anxious to obey the message, and after un¬ 
availing efforts took water and washed his hands before the 
multitude, saying, * I am innocent of the blood of this 
righteous man : see ye to it ’ (vv. 24, 25). Such conduct is 
in itself scarcely credible; and the possibility that these frag¬ 
ments are apostolic is excluded by the fact that Luke, not¬ 
withstanding his desire to excuse the Pioman, does not insert 
them in his history. The inference is inevitable that they 
represent an apocryphal tradition, with which Luke was 
altogether unacquainted. Like Luke and Matthew, but in his 
own distinctive way, John has favoured the Gentile at the 
expense of the Jews. He wishes to emphasise Christ’s 
innocence (John xviii. 38-xix. 16). The explanation given 
in Mark xv. 10 of Pilate’s question—‘ For he perceived that 
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for envy the chief priests had delivered him up ’—ia probably 
a comment, for which Mark is himself responsible ; but other¬ 
wise the text in the second gospel represents with greatest 
fidelity the apostolic original. 

§ 56 .—The Crucifixion 

The details of the last events in Jerusalem have unfortu¬ 
nately not been recorded by the evangelists with the jealous 
fidelity with which they have preserved the logia. The 
teaching of Jesus can be precisely determined, and the earlier 
events in the ministry are not involved in obscurity ; but who 
can tell what happened at the cross and at the tomb ? If 
the second gospel was written by a companion of Peter, and 
the fourth by one of the apostles, the differences in the testi¬ 
mony of these writers are astonishing and not easily recon¬ 
ciled ; but at least, in their own surprising way, they establish 
certain facts. The second gospel, however, was not written 
by a companion of Peter, and the fourth was not written by 
John. The evidence set forth in these pages, although not 
specially intended to refute the old theories, has deprived them 
of all their plausibility; and the consequence is, or seems to 
be, that the cloud which received the ascending Messiah has 
overspread the end of His earthly life. At present we are 
concerned only with the narrative of the crucifixion. The 
evangelists here differ so much from one another, that in 
attempting to disentangle the ajDOstolic original we seem to be 
undertaking a hopeless task. A few facts may nevertheless 
be confidently recognised. 

1. The narrative in the first gospel is intelligible as an 
editorial reproduction of Mark’s. Matthew reports that a reed 
was placed in the right hand of Jesus, when He was mocked in 
the Praetorium (Matt, xxvii. 29), and this is probably a primary 
detail; for without a sceptre the mock coronation would not be 
complete ; and afterwards, according to Mark, the head crowned 
with thorns was smitten with a reed (Markxv. 19). Since a reed 
was used by the soldiers, it had probably been placed in the hand 
of Jesus ; but the conclusion by no means follows that Matthew 
has borrowed his additional detail from another documentary 
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authority. He has simply inferred the truth. Again, the 
additional taunt of the chief priests and Scribes, ‘ He trusteth 
on God ; let him deliver him now, if he desireth him: for 
he said, I am the Son of God * (Matt, xxvii. 43), was probably 
suggested to the evangelist by Psalm xxii. 7, 8, and by the 
subsequent cry of the suffering taunted Messiah, ‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me? ’ (Mark xv, 34). And 
finally the statement made by Matthew 7 that after the rending 
of the veil of the Temple * the earth did quake, and the rocks 
were rent, and the tombs were opened, and many bodies of 
the saints that had fallen asleep were raised, and coming 
forth out of the tombs after his resurrection they entered into 
the holy city and appeared unto many,’ is altogether incredible 
(Matt, xxvii. 51-53). I do not say that the miracle could 
not happen: I leave that to those w'ho are acquainted with 
the possibilities of the tomb ; but I certainly say without the 
slightest hesitation that if these details were contained in the 
apostolic source, Mark and Luke w r ould not have failed to record 
them. They clearly represent an apocryphal tradition which 
is utterly unreliable. The rest of the variations in the first 
gospel are too insignificant to be mentioned. We accordingly 
conclude that Matthew’s narrative is not independent, but is 
simply an editorial reproduction of Mark’s. 

2. It is scarcely probable that Luke has throughout 
reproduced an independent report. In the narratives from 
the Supper to the crucifixion, w 7 e have found no evidence 
that he is following Mark as his standard. These narratives 
in the third gospel are rather combinations of apostolic with 
editorial material; but Luke’s version of the crucifixion has 
probably to a large extent been based upon the account given 
by Mark. He substitutes for Mark xv. 23 the following 
words : ‘ And Jesus said, Father, forgive them : for they know 
not w 7 hat they do’ (Luke xxiii. 34). He omits Mark xv. 25, 
* And it was the third hour, and they crucified him ; ’ but 
the allusion to the sixth hour and the ninth hour in Luko 
xxiii. 44 is sufficient to prove that the third hour was also 
mentioned in the source. Luke therefore has substituted 
for Mark xv. 25, ‘And the people stood beholding ’ (ver. 35). 
His motive for this substitution is perfectly evident; for 
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immediately afterwards he records the taunts (vv. 35-37), 
transferring them from Mark xv. 29-32 for the sake of 
carrying forward Mark xv. 26, 27, to which he intends to 
make an addition which will appropriately conclude the 
paragraph (vv. 38-43). He omits the taunt of those that 
passed by, ‘ Ha! thou that destroyest the temple, and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself, and come down from 
the cross ’ (Mark xv. 29), and he has added the following 
words : ‘ And the soldiers also mocked him, coming to him, 
offering him vinegar, and saying, If thou art the King of the 
Jews, save thyself’ (vv. 36, 37) ; but the allusion to the vinegar 
has certainly been transferred from a later part of the narra¬ 
tive (Mark xv. 36; John xix. 29), and Luke has already 
omitted the words of which the taunt is composed, for he has 
not recorded the accusation which was made by the witnesses 
before the Sanhedrin (Mark xiv. 58). He therefore inten¬ 
tionally avoids these words, and inserts his addition as 
a substitute. The reader should also note that the two 
allusions to the robbers in Mark xv. 27, 32 coincide in Luke 
xxiii. 39-43—a fact which confirms our analysis. Again, the 
rending of the veil of the Temple has been reported by Luke 
immediately after the report of the darkness (ver. 45). His 
motive for doing so is obvious, since he brings two signs 
together; but certainly the combination is editorial, for the 
rending of the veil of the Temple loses its symbolical signifi¬ 
cance when transferred from its position in Mark's version 
(ver. 38). It follows, and ought to follow, the death of Messiah. 
Luke, therefore, is clearly secondary. He has also omitted 
the cry, * My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ 
(Mark xv. 34), and has substituted the less disturbing words, 
‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ’ (ver. 46). The 
two sayings coincide in situation, and Luke’s is undoubtedly 
secondary. Finally, the names of the women have been 
omitted (Mark xv. 40, 41), and a few words have been sub¬ 
stituted by Luke for the sake of avoiding editorial repetition 
(cf. Luke viii. 1-3). The variations in the third gospel are 
thus perfectly intelligible on the supposition that Luke is 
following Mark as his standard. He is certainly reproducing 
with editorial liberty either the report of Mark or an account 
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precisely like Mark’s ; but since Mark’s report, as we shall 
see, dill'ers considerably from the fourth gospel narrative, it 
is scarcely probable that Mark’s version represents with 
absolute fidelity the apostolic source. The supposition that 
Luke’s version has been directly based on the apostolic 
original is therefore distinctly excluded, and the only alterna¬ 
tive is that, like Matthew, he has adopted the second gospel as 
his standard. In such a case we must also infer that for 
some reason, and no doubt on account of its richer details, he 
has preferred the version of Mark. 

3. Since Matthew and Luke have reproduced Mark’s ver¬ 
sion, the existence of such a narrative in the apostolic source 
may perhaps be disputed and denied. The question at least 
arises, What is the evidence which permits the supposition to 
be maintained ? I reply, in the first place, that the second 
and fourth gospels have each been based on the apostolic 
source, and that the report of the crucifixion in these gospels 
is itself an evidence that the narrative is ultimately apostolic. 
The only question is how far Mark and John have departed 
from their common original. And secondly, if more direct 
evidence is required, it is afforded by a fragment in the third 
gospel. This is the fact to be specially noted. The following 
words occur in Luke’s version : ‘ And there followed him a 
great multitude of the people, and of women who bewailed and 
lamented him. But Jesus turning unto them said, Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and 
for your children. For behold, the days are coming, in which 
they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that 
never bare, and the breasts that never gave suck. Then shall 
they begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the 
hills, Cover us. For if they do these things in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry?’ (Luke xxiii. 27-31). The 
genuineness of these w r ords may perhaps be disputed. Four 
reasons are conceivable for rejecting them, (a) The language 
has been derived from the Old Testament (Isaiah liv. 1 ; 
Ilosea x. 8; Ezekiel xvii. 2-1). This must be granted; but 
surely the conclusion does not follow that, because the words 
are scriptural, Jesus could not employ them. If one of the 
early Christians could compile a few Scripture texts, Jesus, 
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who was profoundly influenced by the Old Testament, and 
anticipated the fulfilment of the prophecies, might also adopt 
such a mode of expression. As a fact He frequently did so. 
(b) The address to the women may be supposed to be an 
anticipation of the destruction of Jerusalem ; and if the other 
passages on this subject are later additions, the prediction now 
before us must also be rejected. The reasoning here is good, 
but the exegesis is decidedly bad. If the words in question 
were really delivered by Jesus, they refer to the coming of the 
kingdom, and not to the destruction of Jerusalem. (c) The 
omission of the address by the other evangelists is a much 
more serious objection ; but the case of John presents no 
difliculty, as he invariably omits such sayings, or translates 
them into his higher thought and diction; and Matthew, who 
is following Mark as his standard, does not consult the apo¬ 
stolic source, and docs not deliberately omit anything. The 
difliculty is therefore reduced, and the question simply is, Can 
any reason be given for the omission of the fragment by 
Mark ? I reply that the omission of Christ’s Bayings by the 
author of the second gospel is too frequent to possess in any 
particular case a significance demanding explanation ; and 
secondly, I dispute the assumption that the passage has been 
altogether omitted. In Mark’s version of the apocalyptic 
discourse the following words occur : ‘ Woe unto them that 
are with child, and to them that give suck in those days ’ 
(Mark xiii. 17). This fragment coincides with Luke xxiii. 
29; and since the apocryphal element in Mark’s version of 
the discourse is undoubtedly an early Christian document 
which contains reminiscences of Christ’s teaching (Mark xiii. 
5, G, 21, cf. Luke xvii. 20, 21; Mark xiii. 15, 1G, cf. Luke 
xvii. 31; Mark xiii. 2G, cf. Mark xiv. G2, Matt. xxv. 31 ; 
Mark xiii. 27, cf. Matt. xxv. 31, 32 ; Mark xiii. 30, cf. Matt, 
x. 23 ; Mark xiii. 31, cf. Matt. v. 18), the probability is that 
another example of this borrowing is to be found in the 
passage before us. But in such a case the genuineness of 
the address to the daughters of Jerusalem is confirmed, 
instead of being discredited, by the objection to which re¬ 
ference has boon made, (rf) The rest of Luke’s additions to 
the narrative of the crucifixion have already been rejected as 
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editorial—the story of the penitent thief (vv. 39-43), the words, 

1 Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do ’ 
(ver. 34), and the last cry of Jesus, ‘ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit ’ (ver. 46). If these passages are rejected, 
how can the other addition he retained as a genuine apostolic 
fragment ? Does the distinction not seem to be arbitrary ? I 
reply, in the first place, that Christ’s prayer for His enemies has 
been substituted by Luke for Mark xv. 23, and the last cry 
for Mark xv. 34, and that the story of the penitent thief is an 
enlargement of Mark xv. 27, 32, b two verses which coincide in 
Luke’s report; and secondly, I maintain that the cases are 
far from being parallel. The fragments rejected are not only 
rendered doubtful by the textual evidence, but are also in 
accordance with Luke’s personal characteristics, and with his 
desire for the edification of his readers: whereas, on the other 
hand, the address to the women of Jerusalem is one of those 
distinctive sayings which authenticate themselves, and for the 
editorial introduction of which no plausible motive can be 
suggested. The objections may therefore be dismissed. They 
are conceivable, but not convincing. They are feathers in the 
scale of probability; and the balance is distinctly in favour of 
the conclusion that the address to the women of Jerusalem 
has been taken by Luke from the apostolic source, which thus 
contained an account of the crucifixion. 

The difficulty of reconstructing the original must, however, 
be frankly acknowledged. If Luke had continued as lie began, 
the truth would not be obscure; but in preferring the second 
gospel to the apostolic source, he has left us a hard critical 
problem. We possess two independent reports, each based on 
the original narrative; but Mark and John are not mero 
copyists. Mark freely edits his material, omitting much, in¬ 
serting some later details, and rearranging the whole ; and 
John systematically paraphrases the text, avoiding what seems 
to him to be accidental, and refining the rest by exegetical 
enlargements for the sake of commending a more developed 
conception of the Person of Christ. The opinions of an early 
Christian writer are no doubt interesting and important, and 
his exegesis is exceedingly valuable ; but as students of the 
gospels we are chiefly concerned to discover the precise his- 
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torical truth. How, then, is this end to be gained ? By what 
method may we hope to succeed ? A few details are verified 
by the independent testimony of each evangelist. We may 
thus conclude with confidence that Jesus was taken to 
Golgotha, that He was crucified between two robbers, that an 
ironical superscription was attached to the cross, that the 
soldiers cast lots for His garments, that they offered Him 
vinegar to drink, that He uttered some words with His dying 
breath, and that all this happened on the day of the prepara¬ 
tion of the Passover, i.e. on the 14th of Nisan. These facts 
constitute a reliable history, and they are not altogether 
insignificant; but the negative result of the method by which 
they are gained is certainly not decisive, for the evangelists 
seek to gain their ends by omission as well as by addition. 
The possibility that each has preserved authentic details, which 
have not been preserved by the other, must therefore be taken 
into account, before pronouncing definite judgment. The 
following is a list of the particulars in which the two narratives 
differ : (1) John reports that Jesus bore His own cross (John 
xix. 17) ; Mark, that Simon of Cyrene, a man coming from 
the country, was compelled to bear it (Mark xv. 21). Since 
the address to the women of Jerusalem has been taken by 
Luke from the apostolic source, and since the examination of 
Jesus by Pilate in the third gospel is a combination of 
apostolic with editorial material, Luke xxiii. 26 is probably 
apostolic ; and in such a case the evidence is in favour of 
Mark. The saying of Jesus, ‘ Whosoever doth not bear his 
own cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple ’ (Luke 
xiv. 27), might suggest the variation in the fourth gospel. 
Mark, on the other hand, in describing Simon as the father of 
Alexander and Eufus, betrays that he belongs to the post- 
apostolic generation, and writes at a time when the two sons 
of Simon had become widely known in the Church. (2) John 
reports that Mary the mother of Jesus was standing with other 
women near the cross, and w r as committed by the Sufferer to the 
protection of the disciple whom He loved (John xix. 25-27). 
If the fourth gospel is a version of the apostolic source, com¬ 
piled under the influence of Johannine traditions, this may be 
an historical detail; but since the women, according to Mark, 
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were beholding from afar, and were not standing near tho 
cross, the evidence is scarcely sufficient (Mark xv. 40, 41, cf. 
iii. 34, 35). (3) John reports that after receiving the vinegar 

Jesus said, ‘ It is finished,’ and bowed His head, and gave up 
His spirit (John xix. 30). This saying is certainly editorial, 
and has been substituted, like Luke xxiii. 46, for the cry which 
Mark has preserved, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou for¬ 
saken me ? ’ We are told indeed by Mark, that after the last 
articulate cry Jesus uttered a loud voice, and so gave up the 
spirit (ver. 37) ; but the saying in the fourth gospel is articu¬ 
late, and, if likely to be uttered at all, would not be uttered 
loudly. (4) John reports that on account of the Preparation 
the bodies were taken away from the cross, that the legs of 
the robbers were broken, that one of the soldiers pierced 
Christ’s side with a spear, and that straightway there came 
out blood and water (John xix. 31-37). Since these things, 
as John says, happened in fulfilment of prophecy, it is im¬ 
probable that Mark would omit them. They were written 
perhaps in the Old Testament, but not in the apostolic 
source. (5) Mark, on the other hand, has fixed the hour 
of the crucifixion. Jesus was crucified at the third hour 
(Mark xv. 25); from the sixth to the ninth there was darkness 
over the whole land (ver. 33), and at the ninth hour Jesus died 
(vv. 34-37). These details are incompatible with the testi¬ 
mony of John, who possesses no knowledge of the darkness, 
and reports that about the sixth hour Jesus was still before 
Pilate’s judgment-seat (John xix. 14). (6) Mark reports that 

after Christ’s death the veil of the Temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom (ver. 38). The deliberate omission 
of this by John is altogether incredible. We must therefore 
conclude that the statement is not apostolic. (7) According 
to Mark, when the centurion who stood over against the cross 
saw that Jesus so gave up the spirit, he exclaimed, ‘ Truly 
this man was the Son of God' (ver. 39). The exclamation 
has not been recorded by John; and since Mark begins his 
gospel by describing Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, he 
betrays an editorial purpose in concluding with the centurion 
incident. (8) Mark also reports that Jesus was taunted by 
the people (vv. 29, 30), by the chief priests and Scribes 

a a 
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(vv. 31, 32), and by the robbers who were crucified with Him 
(ver. 32). Since John has elsewhere avoided details of the 
humiliation (Mark xiv. 65), this fragment may reasonably 
be accepted. The others are unreliable, and must be excluded 
from the text. 

§ 57 .—The Burial 

In their account of the burial the four gospels again 
exhibit the characteristics which have been discovered in the 
narrative of the crucifixion. (1) Matthew is distinctly secon¬ 
dary. He follows Mark as his standard, and his variations 
do not in any case presuppose another documentary authority. 
He omits ‘ because it was the Preparation, that is, the day 
before the sabbath ’ (Mark xv. 42) ; but he describes the 
morrow as the day after the Preparation, and so agrees with 
Mark (Matt, xxvii. 62). He omits the word ‘boldly’ from 
Mark’s account of Joseph (Mark xv. 43), and does not record 
the statement that Pilate called the centurion to ask whether 
Jesus had been any while dead (Mark xv. 44). Luke also 
omits these details, and probably for the same reason—that 
they were not contained in the apostolic source (cf. John 
xix. 38) ; but since Matthew reports that Joseph was a dis¬ 
ciple (ver. 57)—a detail which, if known by Mark and Luke, 
would not have been omitted—we cannot infer that tho 
narrative in the first gospel is apostolic. The tomb, accord¬ 
ing to Matthew, was Joseph’s ‘ own ’ new tomb (ver. 60), and a 
‘ great ’ stone was rolled to the door (ver. 60, cf. Mark xvi. 4). 
These are editorial enlargements. Mark reports that Mary 
Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses beheld where Jesus 
was laid (ver. 47). Matthew substitutes an equivalent: ac¬ 
cording to him, they were sitting together * over against the 
sepulchre ’ (ver. 61). The report that the chief priests and 
Pharisees sought and obtained permission to seal the tomb on 
the Sabbath, lest the body of Jesus should be stolen by the 
disciples, is obviously an apocryphal tradition (vv. 62-66). Its 
omission by the other evangelists cannot otherwise be ex¬ 
plained. We must therefore conclude, as before, that the 
narrative in the first gospel is not independent, but is simply 
an editorial reproduction of Mark’s. (2) Luke’s version, on 
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the other hand, exhibits characteristics which are scarcely in¬ 
telligible, unless on the supposition that his narrative is directly 
apostolici The following facts should here be noted : (a) Like 
Matthew he omits the word ‘ boldly; ’ but, unlike both Matthew 
and John, he does not infer that Joseph was one of the 
disciples (Luke xxiii. 50-52). Since John reports that Joseph 
went secretly to Pilate for fear of the Jews (John xix. 38), 
the word ‘ boldly ’ could not be in the original, (b) Mark, 
followed by Matthew 7 , reports that a stone w T as rolled to the 
door of the sepulchre (Mark xv. 46). Like John, Luke omits 
this detail (Luke xxiii. 53; John xix. 41). (c) The allusion 

to the Preparation, with which Mark begins his version 
(ver. 42), follows in the third gospel the account of the 
burial (ver. 54). Here again Luke agrees with John, according 
to whose report the body w r as placed in the garden-tomb 
because of the Jews’ Preparation, and because the tomb was 
nigh at hand (ver. 42). The burial seems to have been provi¬ 
sional. That at least is a possible inference, which Mark has 
altogether avoided, {d) Mark reports that the women bought 
spices when the Sabbath was past before the rising of the sun 
(Mark xvi. 1, 2). In itself this is scarcely probable, and 
the statement is directly contradicted by Luke and John, 
according to whom the spices w r ere prepared before the Sabbath 
began (Luke xxiii. 56; John xix. 39, 40). These facts are 
surely significant. Luke and John repeatedly agree in diver¬ 
gence from Mark. Luke is not acquainted with the fourth 
gospel. John is not acquainted with the third. The two 
evangelists are independent: we have no reason whatever to 
suppose the contrary. But each is acquainted with the 
apostolic source, and uses it—John exclusively, Luke in com¬ 
bination with Mark. What, then, is the necessary conclusion ? 
The probability certainly is that the details above mentioned, 
in which they agree, have been taken directly from the apos¬ 
tolic source. (3) A few details may be confidently recognised 
as editorial. In the second gospel we have already detected 
the following : the allusion to the Preparation at the beginning 
of the narrative (ver. 42), the boldness of Joseph in his applica¬ 
tion to Pilate (ver. 43), the interview of Pilate with the centurion 
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(ver. 44), and the rolling of the stone against the door of the 
tomb (ver. 40). John, again, has reported that Joseph was a 
disciple (ver. 38), that he went secretly to Pilate for fear of the 
Jews (ver. 38), and that Nicodemus and he prepared spices and 
afterwards buried the body (vv. 39-42). If these details had 
been contained in the apostolic source, the other evangelists 
would not have omitted them. The account given of Joseph 
is inferential. Nicodemus is the ruler of whom we are told 
that he had an interview with Jesus by night (John iii. 
1-12); but if, as is probable, this ruler was the Scribe who 
asked, ‘What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? ’ (Luke x. 
25-37), his name was not mentioned in the apostolic source, 
and the account there given of the man is incompatible with 
the tradition that he assisted at the burial of Jesus. Nico¬ 
demus seems to have been introduced to learn the heavenly 
things which at first were beyond his comprehension (John 
iii. 12), and to prove himself neighbour unto Jesus who fell 
among the robbers (Luke x. 36). He resembles in the fourth 
gospel the centurion in the second. He serves an editorial 
purpose, and we know nothing more about him. Luke’s 
version, with the exception of the parenthesis (v. 61), which 
is almost avowedly editorial, must therefore be accepted as 
the most direct and faithful reproduction of the apostolic 
narrative. 


§ 68 —The Empty Tomb 

If in the apostolic source the crucifixion and the burial 
were recorded, wo may be sure that it also contained some 
account of that subsequent wonder which lit up the clouds 
with the glow of the setting sun. The faith of the early 
Christians in the continuity of their Master’s mission and in 
His second coining turned mourning into gladness and doubt 
into triumphant zeal; and the supposition that a Christian 
document concluded the history of the Passion without any 
expression of this faith may be dismissed at once as incredible. 
The question is, Are we able to show by direct evidence that 
the last narrative in the second gospel is in whole or in part 
apostolic, and can we with any degree of assurance distinguish 
the original from the versions ? A preliminary and apparently 
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insuperable difficulty arrests the attention of the student. 
The conclusion of Mark’s narrative (vv. 9-20) has been sepa¬ 
rated by the latest revisers from the preceding verses, and they 
have stated in the margin that ‘ the two oldest Greek manu¬ 
scripts and some other authorities omit from ver. 9 to the end,' 
and that ‘ some other authorities have a different ending to 
the gospel.’ The different ending to which they allude con¬ 
sists of the following words : ‘ And all that had been enjoined 
011 them they reported briefly to the companions of Peter. 
Aud after these things Jesus himself, from the east even to 
the west, sent forth by them the holy and incorruptible preach¬ 
ing of eternal salvation.’ It is exceedingly improbable that 
the second gospel originally concluded with the words in ver. 8 : 
‘And they said nothing to any one; for they were afraid’ 
(, e<f)oj3ovvTo 7 dp); and yet the evidence of the manuscripts does 
not permit us to pass beyond the particle. The two additional 
endings are equally doubtful when tested by the external evi¬ 
dence, and the internal evidence is acknowledged to be decidedly 
against the longer appendix which has been retained in the 
Revised Version. Mr. Simcox e.g. says, ‘ It is certain that 
these verses have quite a different character of diction from 
the rest of the gospel—whether we account for the fact 
by supposing that they are not St. Mark’s or that they are 
St. Mark’s own words, while the rest is given in St. Peter’s, 
or in some other way.’ 1 The alternatives here suggested are 
worthy of being classified among the curiosities of New Testa¬ 
ment criticism. The ‘ some other way ’ is charmingly indefi¬ 
nite. Mr. Simcox does not suggest on his own responsibility 
that the second gospel as a whole has been preserved in the 
words of St. Peter, and that Mark added the appendix in his 
own words from ver. 9 to ver. 20 ; but Dr. Salmon, the author 
of an ‘ Introduction to the New Testament,’ seems seriously to 
maintain this opinion. He is ‘ disposed to believe that Mark’s 
is at once the oldest and the youngest of the three synoptics : 
the oldest as giving most nearly the very words in which the 
apostolic traditions were delivered : the youngest as respects 
the date when the independent traditions were set in their 


1 The Writers of the New Testament, p. 13. 
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present framework ; ’ 1 and the framework, he thinks, is re¬ 
presented hy the first fifteen and the last twelve verses in the 
gospel. The appendix therefore, though not written in the 
words of Peter, and not a constituent of the triple or Petrine 
tradition, was written by Mark, and formed part of the gospel 
from the first. The theory of the Triple Tradition, on which 
Dr. Salmon’s opinion is based, contains one element of truth, 
W'hich is that the material common to the three synoptists 
has been preserved, as a rule, in its earliest form by Mark. 
Beyond this all is mistaken conjecture. The first three gospels 
are not independent deposits of an oral tradition, but Matthew 
and Luke are dependent on Mark. The supposition that the 
second gospel was writton by Mark in the words of St. Peter, 
or * in some other way,’ is not in any degree probable; and 
the framework hypothesis, which is one of Dr. Salmon’s ori¬ 
ginalities, is untenable, apart from the general theory, and is 
not even accepted by the advocates of an oral tradition. The 
longer appendix, like the shorter, must be set aside as un- 
authoritative. How, then, arc we to get out of the difficulty ? 
Has the original ending been hopelessly lost ? I venture to 
suggest that this conclusion is a little premature. Since the 
second gospel has been largely reproduced by both Matthew 
and Luke, the possibility requires to be considered that one of 
these later evangelists has preserved the lost fragment for us. 
Let us put the matter to the test. 

As in the case of the narratives already examined, Matthew’s 
version is an editorial reproduction of Mark’s. He excludes 
Salome from the list of the women who went with their spices to 
the sepulchre (Mark xvi. 1). He omits the questioning of the 
women at the tomb (Mark xvi. 3, 4), but has already mentioned 
that the stone rolled to the door was ‘ great ’ (Matt, xxvii. GO). 
He excludes Peter’s name from the text, ‘ Go, tell his disciples 
and Peter,' because Peter was one of the disciples (Mark xvi. 7; 
Matt, xxviii. 7). He avoids the allusion to the spices (Mark xvi. 
1 ), because he infers that the body has already been anointed 
(Matt, xxvii. 59, cf. xxvi. 12); the women, he says, simply 
went to see the sepulchre (Matt, xxviii. 1). He infers that 
‘the young man ’ was an angel (Mark xvi. 5 ; Matt, xxviii. 2-5). 

1 Introduction to the New Testament, p. 153. 
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He substitutes ‘ They departed quickly from the tomb, with 
fear and great joy, and ran to bring his disciples word ’ (ver. 8), 
for ‘ they went out, and fled from the tomb ; for trembling and 
astonishment had come upon them; and they said nothing to 
any one; for they were afraid ’ (Mark xvi. 8)—thus avoiding 
the strangeness of the original, and correcting the possible 
inference that the women, on account of their fear, disobeyed 
the charge which had been addressed to them. And, finally, 
he accounts for the rolling away of the stone by a curious 
combination of events. * There was,’ he says, 4 a great earth¬ 
quake ; for an angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and 
came and rolled away the stone, and sat upon it. His appear¬ 
ance was as lightning, and his raiment white as snow : and for 
fear of him the watchers did quake, and became as dead men ’ 
(vv. 2-4). These words have been substituted by Matthew 
for the questioning of the women at the tomb, and they are 
certainly apocryphal, like the additions in the earlier narratives. 
We have, therefore, no reason to believe that Matthew is an 
independent authority. His variations are intelligible on the 
supposition that here, as elsewhere, he is following the second 
gospel as his standard. What, then, is the nature of the 
sequel ? Has Matthew preserved the lost fragment ? He 
reports (1) that the women ran from the tomb to deliver the 
angel’s message (ver. 8) ; (2) that Jesus met them on the way, 
and repeated the message in His own name (vv. 9, 10) ; (3) 
that some of the watchers who quaked and became as dead 
men when they saw the angel, went off to the chief priests, 
and were bribed to spread the report that while they slept the 
body had been stolen by the disciples (vv. 11-15); (4) that the 
eleven disciples went into Galilee, in accordance with the 
message delivered to them, and there at the mountain saw 
Jesus, and received a last commission (vv. 16-20). The third 
of these details has certainly not been borrowed from Mark; 
for he does not know anything about the guard. The second 
is excluded by Mark’s statement that the women being afraid 
said nothing to anyone. Whatever these words may mean, 
they certainly indicate some period of reserve, extending be¬ 
yond the return to their friends, and would not be likely to be 
followed by an interview with Jesus on the road. Again, the 
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fourth detail is discredited by its absence from the third and 
fourth gospels, and by the fact that the commission is in each 
gospel so different as to be incompatible with the assumption 
of a common documentary original (Matt, xxviii. 18-20; Luke 
xxiv, 44-49 ; John xx. 21-23 ; Mark xvi. 14-18). We are thus 
reduced to the single addition that the women delivered their 
message—a statement which no doubt might be included in 
the fragment which has disappeared from the second gospel, 
but one which itself is fragmentary. The lost ending has, 
therefore, not been preserved by Matthew. Turning now to 
the parallel narrative in the third gospel, we find that Luke’s 
version is mixed. It is partly apostolic, and has partly been 
borrowed from Mark. Like Matthew and John, Luke has 
omitted the questioning of the women at the tomb ; but, unlike 
Matthew, he has not substituted a later tradition. He reports 
the appearance to the women of two men in dazzling apparel 
(Luke xxiv. 4), thus agreeing less with Mark than with John, 
according to whose version of the story when Mary entered the 
tomb she beheld two angels in white, one at the head and one 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain (John xx. 12). 
These facts no doubt are inconclusive, for they simply prove 
that Mark’s narrative has not been verbally reproduced ; and 
if Matthew altered his text without documentary authority, 
Luke might presumably do the same. But in the case of 
the third gospel there is this important difference—that 
Luke has already in his account of the Passion introduced 
apostolic material; and the evidence has not yet been ex¬ 
hausted. The women in Mark’s version are Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome (Mark xvi. 1). In 
Luke’s version they are Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James (Luke xxiv. 10). Since Matthew has 
omitted Salome, Luke, it may be said, might substitute Joanna 
on the authority of an oral tradition ; but, in the first place, 
Joanna is mentioned by name in Luke viii. 3 among the 
women who followed Jesus, and ministered to the disciples 
of their substance. The earlier passage is apostolic, and the 
later is, therefore, presumably apostolic. And, secondly, the 
names in Luke xxiv. 10 have not been recorded in their 
original position. They form clearly an editorial parenthesis, 
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and are introduced to rectify an omission. Now Luke, in his 
account of . the crucifixion, has reproduced with editorial 
variations the version of Mark. He has substituted Luke 
xxiii. 48, 49 for Mark xv. 40, 41 to avoid editorial repetition 
(cf. Luke viii. 1-3) ; but the names of the women could not 
be altogether omitted. The sequel demands that their per¬ 
sonality should be made quite definite. What, then, has the 
evangelist done ? When he sees that the names are, after 
all, necessary, he transfers them to ch. xxiv. 10 from their 
original position in ch. xxiii. 48, 49. But Luke’s narrative 
of the crucifixion is directly apostolic at the beginning (Luke 
xxiii. 26-31). Since Joanna’s name is not mentioned by 
Mark, but is mentioned in the apostolic passage Luke viii. 3, 
we accordingly conclude that Luke does not, like Matthew, 
merely follow an oral tradition. The probability is that 
he takes the names from the apostolic source. His account 
of the wonder which happened on the first day of the week 
is, therefore, in part apostolic. So far we have gained 
nothing in fulfilment of the hope that the lost fragment will 
be found in the third gospel. We have now, however, to 
observe the fact that here, as elsewhere, Luke’s narrative is 
in part an editorial reproduction of Mark’s. The parenthesis 
in ver. 10 will reward a closer examination. It consists of 
the following words : ‘ Now they were Mary Magdalene, and 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James: and the other 
women with them told these things unto the apostles.’ The 
text is a little ambiguous. Does Luke intend to report that 
all the women told these things to the apostles, or docs he 
exclude the three whose names are specially mentioned ? I 
venture to suggest that the ambiguity represents editorial 
perplexity. Mark states that the women ‘ said nothing to 
anyone ; for they were afraid.’ With these w 7 ords before him 
Luke first explains that the women were Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James. These said 
nothing to any one, for they were afraid ; but, according to 
oral tradition, and probably also according to both the apos¬ 
tolic source and Mark, a communication was made to the 
disciples, and so Luke adds that the other women with them 
told what they had seen and heard. He does not explicitly 
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exclude the three; but, on the other hand, he does not ex¬ 
plicitly include them among those who delivered the message. 
He leaves the matter doubtful. Matthew altogether avoids 
the concluding words in the second gospel. Luke tries to 
reconcile them in a parenthesis with his other information, 
derived not merely from oral tradition, but probably also 
from Mark himself, that is, from the fragment which has been 
lost. If the above explanation may be accepted—a better will 
be heartily welcomed, but will not be so easily found—we 
possess direct and convincing evidence that Luke’s narrative 
is in part an editorial reproduction of Mark’s. Again, the 
words of the young man in the second gospel are reported as 
follows: * Be not amazed : ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which 
hath been crucified : he is risen ; he is not here : behold, 
the place where they laid him ! But go, tell his disciples and 
Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee : there shall ye see 
him, as he said unto you ’ (Mark xvi. 6, 7). The parallel 
passage in Luke’s narrative is different—‘ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead ? He is not here, but is risen: re¬ 
member how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, 
saying that the Son of Man must be delivered up into the 
hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise 
again ’ (Luke xxiv. 5-7). It is exceedingly improbable that 
either of these passages was contained in the apostolic source ; 
for, in the first place, Jesus did not say to His disciples when 
He was with them in Galilee that He would be delivered up, 
and crucified, and on the third day rise again. The predic¬ 
tion is not apostolic, but has been borrowed from the second 
gospel, and is there, as we have seen, editorial (Mark viii. 
31; ix. 31; x. 33, 34; Luke ix. 44; xviii. 31-33). And, 
secondly, the apostolic text, ‘ All ye shall be offended: for it 
is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered abroad. Howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go 
before you into Galilee ’ (Mark xiv. 27, 28), is not a predic¬ 
tion that Jesus would appear visibly to His disciples. The 
saying simply means that when they recovered from their 
panic, and gathered together like a flock, their Shepherd would 
again go before them—not visibly as of old, but none the less 
truly and effectively. 1 Where two or three are gathered to- 
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gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ We 
must, therefore, conclude that the prediction in Mark xvi. G, 7 
is editorial. But if Mark’s prediction is editorial, Luke’s is 
much more editorial: it is a secondary reproduction of Mark’s. 
Luke has already avoided the saying which was delivered on 
the road to the garden (Mark xiv. 27, 28); and now he deli¬ 
berately omits the words, ‘ He goeth before you into Galilee : 
there shall ye see him, as he said unto you,’ and substitutes 
a text which is obviously a reminiscence of Luke ix. 44; 
xviii. 31-33. He does not believe that Jesus appeared to 
the disciples in Galilee. He has other information which 
seems to him more reliable. Clearly, therefore, in the apos¬ 
tolic source no account was given of a Galilean manifestation ; 
and, indeed, it is scarcely probable that the fulfilment of 
Mark’s editorial prediction was recorded in the ending which 
has been lost. In any case we possess sufficient evidence to 
establish the fact that here, as elsewhere, Luke’s narrative is 
in part an editorial reproduction of Mark’s. So far we have 
simply been using the broom. Let us now look for the lost 
piece of silver. Excluding ver. 10, which is, as we have seen, 
a parenthesis, the passage which follows Mark xvi. 8 in the 
third gospel consists of the following words : ‘ And they told 
all these things to the eleven, and to all the rest. And these 
words appeared in their sight as idle talk ; and they disbelieved 
them. But Peter arose, and ran unto the tomb ; and stoop¬ 
ing and looking in, he secth the linen cloths by themselves ; 
and he departed to his home, wondering at that which was 
come to pass’ (Luke xxiv. 9, 11, 12). This looks like a piece 
of silver. It is rounded and sufficiently small; and perhaps, 
notwithstanding Time’s effacing hand, the image and super¬ 
scription may be perceived. We proceed to investigate 
details. 

1 . Mark’s statement that the women ‘ said nothing to any 
one ; for they were afraid,’ does not necessarily mean that they 
held their peace even from good. They were instructed, ac¬ 
cording to Mark, to tell the disciples and Peter (ver. 7). Their 
fear would dispose them to deliver this message as quickly as 
possible, and would only prevent them from spreading the 
report among the unbelieving Jews. If they said nothing to 
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anyone, the inference seems incontestable that they did not 
say anything to the discijdes ; but absolute silence is a psycho¬ 
logical improbability, and the united testimony of Matthew, 
Luke, and John is sufficient to justify the assumption that, 
whatever the sequel may have been, it did not end with fear 
and silence (Matt, xxviii. 8; Luke xxiv. 9; John xx. 2). 
The reader who insists that Mark means exactly what he says 
is, no doubt, perfectly reasonable; but the question is, What 
does Mark say ? The leper was charged to say nothing to 
any man ; but he was also instructed to go and show himself 
to the priest, who was presumably a man (Mark i. 44). When 
the daughter of Jairus was raised from the dead, according to 
Mark’s report, the people in the house were charged much 
that no man should know this (Mark v. 43) ; but the people 
themselves were obviously excluded. They could not be pre¬ 
vented from receiving the testimony of their senses (cf. Mark 
vii. 36). In Mark vii. 24 the statement is made that Jesus 
entered into a house, and would have no man know it; but 
the disciples were with Him, and from them the fact could 
not be hid. And, finally, when Mark reports that Peter and 
James and John were instructed to tell no man what things 
they had seen at the transfiguration of their Master (Mark 
ix. 9), he does not intend to suggest that the secret was to 
be kept from the rest of the twelve (cf. Mark viii. 30; ix. 
30). These parallel passages prove conclusively that the 
statement regarding the women is not incompatible with the 
supposition that they delivered their message to the disciples. 

2 . Although Matthew has not preserved the fragment 
which has somehow disappeared, he enables us to measure its 
dimensions. The whole passage from Matt, xxviii. 9 to the 
end of the first gospel consists of no more than twelve verses ; 
and these, as we have seen, are probably all editorial. They 
have not been borrowed from Mark. The only detail which 
is likely to have been taken from the lost fragment is the re¬ 
port that the women ran to bring the disciples word (ver. 8). 
But Matthew is following Mark as his standard, and instead 
of reducing he usually enlarges his original. If Luke xxiv. 
9 b , 11, 12 originally followed Mark xvi. 8, the rejection of 
these verses is intelligible ; for Matthew substitutes what seems 
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to him to be a much more edifying tradition. But if the lost 
ending of the second gospel was longer and more edifying 
than the verses which Luke has preserved, its rejection by 
Matthew is unaccountable. We must, therefore, conclude 
that the lost ending was shorter than Matthew’s. 

3 . The agreement of Luke and John affords presumptive 
evidence that they derive their common information from the 
apostolic source. The antecedent probability may certainly 
be outbalanced by evidence which possesses more weight; 
but if not thus excluded in any particular case it is sufficient 
and worthy of acceptation. Now Luke and John agree in 
reporting {a) that the disciples received intelligence concerning 
the wonder (Luke xxiv. 9, 10; John xx. 2) ; (b) that there was 
doubt in the apostolic circle (Luke xxiv. 11; John xx. 8, 9, 24- 
29) ; (c) that Peter ran to the tomb to verify the news, and 
found only the linen cloths (Luke xxiv. 12; John xx. 3-7); (d) 
that he returned at once to his own home (Luke xxiv. 12 ; John 
xx. 10). Mary Magdalene is the only woman who is mentioned 
in the fourth gospel narrative, and according to John, Peter 
was accompanied by the disciple whom Jesus loved. These 
are unreliable details. In so far as the two evangelists agree 
they represent the apostolic source ; but Mark also derives his 
information from the apostolic source. He has indeed no 
other documentary authority. It is therefore exceedingly 
probable that the four apostolic details as recorded in Luke’s 
simpler version were contained in the fragment which has been 
lost. We may even proceed farther and affirm that the 
dimensions of the fragment as determined by Matthew exclude 
the probability of a longer ending. 

4. The passage which is thus suggested by the indepen¬ 
dent testimony of Luke and John fulfils the conditions which 
are fixed by the requirements of the second gospel. Four 
conditions are imposed by the earlier history, (a) Since the 
women w r ere instructed, according to Mark’s report, to tell the 
disciples and Peter, Peter was specially mentioned in the lost 
fragment. The speech of the young man, as we have seen, is 
probably editorial, and therefore we need not infer that Mark 
proceeded to record a manifestation to the disciples in Galilee. 
The fact that Luke records no such manifestation is scarcely 
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compatible with tlio supposition that the second gospel con¬ 
tained a fulfilment of the prediction. But the manner in 
which Mark distinguishes Peter from the rest of the disciples 
shows clearly that the sequel was concerned with this disciple 
—not with Peter and another whom Jesus loved, but with 
Peter alone, (b) The discovery by the women of the empty 
tomb and their subsequent return to the disciples demand that 
Peter should also in the sequel be somehow associated with 
tho empty tomb, (c) Tho statement that Joseph wrapped the 
body in a linen cloth (Mark xv. 40) is a detail too insignificant 
to be mentioned, unless we assume that the linen cloth became 
important in the sequel. {<!) Tho ending which gathers to¬ 
gether these details and brings them to an appropriate issue 
must also be in itself final, and related to the whole gospel in 
such a way as to make the history complete. Now certainly 
tho first three conditions are fulfilled in the passage which is 
at present being discussed ; for Luke reports that when Peter 
received the news he ran to the tomb, and stooped and looked 
in, and found only the linen cloths. The question is, Does 
Luke’s fragment fulfil the fourth condition ? At first sight 
one is not disposed to reply in the affirmative ; for although 
tho conclusion has some appearance of finality—‘ He departed 
to his home, wondering at that which was come to pass ’—the 
history scarcely seems to be brought to a satisfactory termina¬ 
tion. The question, however, is not whether the Christian 
Church would ultimately be satisfied with such a conclusion, 
but whether as a fact the second gospel was thus closed ; and 
I venture to affirm that the evidence is not only otherwise 
sufficient to establish a predominant probability, but also that 
the incompleteness, which may conceivably be urged as an 
objection, is altogether fictitious. The finality of the wonder 
is, in the first place, unquestionable. This feeling was pre¬ 
sumably excited at the beginning, when fear prevented publicity, 
and thought was less influenced by scepticism, and Peter 
verified the report; and after nineteen centuries the world 
still wonders before the old empty tomb. So far Luke’s frag¬ 
ment is appropriate. And secondly, the Christian faith in the 
continuity of Christ’s mission, or, in other words, in His 
resurrection from the dead, is sufficiently conveyed by the dis- 
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covery which Peter verified. The reasoning which argues 
from the later gospels to the contents of the earlier is destitute 
of logical necessity. In the later gospels a series of manifes¬ 
tations is recorded, but we are not justified in concluding that 
the second gospel contained such a series. The visible ap¬ 
pearance of Jesus to His disciples would no doubt constitute a 
convincing evidence that He had indeed risen from the dead, 
and ultimately such appearances would be sure to find a place 
in the authoritative Christian records ; but the empty tomb in 
itself directly suggests, if it does not necessarily involve, the 
resurrection of the body from the dead, and so the contention 
that the second evangelist, who believed not merely in the 
resurrection but also in the visible appearance, could not con¬ 
clude with Luke’s fragment, is utterly unconvincing. The 
requirements of early Christian faith would probably be 
abundantly satisfied by a simple statement of the wonderful 
fact that the body of Jesus was not found. ‘ They have taken 
away the Lord out of the tomb, and we know not where they 
have laid him.’ The ending proposed is, therefore, not in¬ 
appropriate. It is not discredited by the contents of the gospel 
nor by the faith of the evangelist. On the contrary, we may 
even affirm that the appropriateness of the ending is a decisive 
evidence in its favour. For, thirdly, the fragment which Luke 
has preserved is related to the second gospel in such a way as 
to make the whole history complete. Mark begins by stating 
his faith that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. Pie then 
proceeds to give a brief account of the Baptist as an introduc¬ 
tion to the narrative of the baptism of Jesus. ‘ Straightway 
coming up out of the water, he saw the heavens rent asunder, 
and the Spirit as a dove descending upon him : and a voice 
came out of the heavens, Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I 
am well pleased ’ (Mark i. 10, 11). Such is the beginning of 
the gospel; and the aim of the evangelist obviously is to 
show by a record of the ministry that Jesus is indeed the 
Christ, and that the approving voice is confirmed by the 
testimony of the life. Now already in the narrative of the 
crucifixion Mark has introduced the centurion, who says, 
‘ Truly this man was the Son of God’ (Mark xv. 3b). The 
personal faith of the winter thus receives a final acknowledg- 
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ment, and is indeed accepted by a representative of the Gentile 
world ; and the centurion is not more clearly related to the 
initial expression of the evangelist’s faith than is the empty 
tomb to the open heaven at the baptism. A more appropriate 
conclusion can scarcely be conceived. At the beginning the 
heavens are rent asunder, and the Spirit descends as a dove ; 
at the end the bonds of death are broken, and Jesus ascends 
from the tomb, attesting His mission, and returning like the 
dove to His Father. This is the thought which the evangelist 
intends to convey. lie has even completed the analogy by 
reporting a voice from the tomb—‘ He is risen ; he is not 
here: behold the place where they laid him.’ Additional 
details would obscure tho retrospective significance of the re¬ 
surrection, and would imperil the unity of the gospel. The 
narrative of the baptism is short, and the narrative of the 
resurrection is correspondingly short. The beginning is an 
anticipation of the end, and the end is a return to the be¬ 
ginning. The gospel thus exhibits a literary completeness 
without any loss to faith, and the fourth condition, like tho 
others, is fulfilled by tho ending proposed. 

5. The question now arises, How can the disappearance 
of the original be explained ? As long as this question remains 
indefinite, the answer must be purely conjectural. Accidents 
may happen even to the most highly prized manuscripts, and 
the best of copyists may make some mistake; but random 
explanations such as these are not of very much value. If the 
ending has entirely disappeared beyond the possibility of re¬ 
covery, the whole subject is involved in a hopeless obscurity. 
If a definite ending, however, can be found, the question may 
receive a definite answer, and such an answer must be given. 
How, then, was the piece of silver lost ? The second gospel 
concludes with tho words, ‘ And they said nothing to any one; 
for they were afraid.’ The first words in Luke’s fragment 
are, * And they told all these things to the eleven, and to all 
the rest ’ (ver. 9). We have seen that these statements are not 
mutually exclusive ; for Mark simply means that the people 
of Jerusalem learned nothing from the women. But obviously 
there is a verbal contradiction ; and since in comparison with 
the later traditions the sequel seems insignificant and unedi- 
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fying, we can readily understand that for the sake of avoiding 
discrepancy, the end might he deliberately cut off. At first 
the loss would not be serious, for in oral tradition, as well as 
in the other gospels, believers would find fuller information ; 
but ultimately the mutilated ending w T ould inevitably be con¬ 
sidered insufficient, and attempts would be made to supply the 
demand. Our two oldest Greek manuscripts represent the 
earlier stage : the appendices represent the later. The diffi¬ 
culty thus disappears when the truth is recognised that Luke 
has preserved Mark’s text in its original integrity. 

6 . An objection of some importance still remains to be 
considered. We have hitherto been taking for granted that 
the fragment in the third gospel is itself original, and was 
contained from the first in Luke’s text; but according to the 
margin of the Revised Version, some ancient authorities omit 
ver. 12 ; and this verse is considered by some scholars to be of 
doubtful authenticity. Westcott and Hort e.g. describe it as 
‘ a Western non-interpolation ; ’ 1 in other words they maintain 
that in the Eastern manuscripts the text has been interpolated 
from John xx. 3-10, and that the Western have preserved the 
original. A writer who does not profess to be acquainted with 
the manuscripts may well hesitate to dispute the conclusion 
of scholars, who have mastered the subject, and are justly 
considered to be authorities ; but if the verse in question may 
be an Eastern interpolation, it may surely quite as well be a 
Western omission. The textual evidence is indeed distinctly 
in favour of the latter alternative. Dr. Westcott lias failed to 
perceive the significance of the correspondence between the 
third and fourth gospels. He does not contemplate the 
possibility that the agreement of Luke and John may be due 
to their use of a common original. He suggests that a copyist 
has interpolated ver. 12 from the fourth gospel; but in such 
a case, as he acknowledges, the fourth gospel text lias been 
condensed and simplified, a few words have been added, and 
everything has been omitted that relates to the other disciple. 
Now these are significant facts. They may, no doubt, be 
explained by the hypothesis proposed ; but the alternative is 
much more probable that Luke and John have used a common 

1 Greek Testament , vol. ii. Appendix, p. 71. 
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original — Luke, perhaps, in this caso directly from Mark, but 
ultimately from the apostolic source—and that John has en¬ 
larged this original by the addition of oral traditions. The 
information which relates to the other disciple would thus be 
unapostolic, and the simpler text would be primary. The 
derivation of ver. 12 by a copyist from the fourth gospel is alto¬ 
gether conjectural, and the conjecture depends ultimately on 
a theory of the gospels which has been shown to be untenable. 
Again, a sufficient reason must be given for the alleged inter¬ 
polation, but none has been given by Dr. Westcott. When we 
proceed to inquire what motive could induce a copyist to take 
such a liberty with his original, we wait in vain for an answer, 
and what we are asked to acknowledge is simply an unintelli¬ 
gible freak ; whereas, on the other hand, if ver. 12 was originally 
in the text, we can account for its omission. The disbelief in 
ver. 11 is corrected and removed in the sequel; but ver. 12 
intervenes, and might seem to a copyist to be scarcely worth 
recording, in comparison with the fuller information contained 
in the fourth gospel (John xx. 3-10). The discovery by Peter 
of the empty tomb confirms the report of the women in so far 
as they announced the same discovery ; and since the prediction 
that Jesus would appear to His disciples in Galilee is an addi¬ 
tion which Mark has made to the original narrative;, the veri¬ 
fication is perfectly complete ; but Luke has adopted Mark’s 
addition, modifying it however, in such a way as to make it 
merely an announcement of the resurrection, and the discovery 
made by Peter does not directly verify the prediction that 
Jesus would rise from the dead. The sequel affords the evi¬ 
dence which is needed ; and if Jesus appeared visibly to Ilis 
disciples, the emptiness of the tomb is involved. The statement 
in ver. 12 might therefore well seem to be both unnecessary and 
unedifying; and besides, if this verse was removed from the 
second gospel, it might surely be also removed from the third. 
Luke has not reproduced the verbal contradiction; but 
the early copyists would presumably be acquainted with the 
original ending of the second gospel, and knowing that for 
some reason it had been rejected, they might also exclude the 
parallel passage from- the work of the later evangelist. The 
difficulty must for these reasons be sent back to the students 
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of the manuscripts. They have probably made a mistake. 
The evidence afforded by comparative criticism is distinctly 
opposed to the assumption of Westcott and Hort; and without 
undervaluing in any degree the excellent work of these scholars 
in the department which they have made specially their own, 
we must on the whole give the preference to results which are 
less conjectural. If they cannot produce convincing evidence in 
favour of the contrary belief, we are bound to conclude, in 
view of all the facts, that ver. 12 was contained in the original 
text, and that Luke has preserved the lost ending of Mark. 
We have even gained larger results. In discussing the pre¬ 
liminary difficulty we have touched the circumference of the 
whole subject, and have almost reached the end of the argu¬ 
ment ; for, in the first place, we have seen that the lost ending 
of Mark, as preserved both by Luke and John, is authenticated 
by this agreement, and by the internal evidence as the ending 
of the apostolic source. We have perceived on the piece of 
silver the apostolic image and superscription ; and, secondly, 
we have been able to distinguish the original text from the 
versions. Matthew’s version is altogether, and Mark’s is in 
some respects, secondary. The questioning of the women at 
the tomb and the message of the young man to the disciples 
are probably secondary details. The first is excluded by its 
absence from the other three gospels, and the second not 
merely by the ending, which does not verify the prediction 
that Jesus would appear to His disciples, but also by the fact 
that the apostolic text, ‘ Howbeit, after I am raised up, I will 
go before you into Galilee,’ has been misinterpreted by Mark. 
The disturbing words at the end of our second gospel (ver. 8) 
are probably also editorial, in form, if not in substance; for 
the parallel passages prove that the phraseology is peculiar to 
the evangelist. Again, John’s version of the narrative, though 
based on the apostolic source, has been enlarged, like Mat¬ 
thew’s, by the addition of oral traditions, and the original has 
been, as usual, restated in the distinctive Johannine style. And, 
finally, the names of the women in Luke’s version (ver. 10) have 
been transferred from their original position in the account of 
the crucifixion (Luke xxiii. 48, 49), and the message sent from 
the tomb to the disciples is an editorial reproduction of the 

c c 2 
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parallel passage in the second gospel. Excluding these secon¬ 
dary details, the result is a text complete in itself, and in all 
respects congruous with the rest of the apostolic source, which 
began, lilto the second gospel, with the opening of tlic heavens 
and ended with the opening of the tomb. 

To complete the argument wo have only in conclusion to 
examine the later details contained in our four gospels. These 
may be divided into two groups. The first consists of the 
traditions according to which Jesus appeared to Ilis disciples 
in Galilee. Matthew reports that an appointment had been 
made at the mountain, that Jesus was there seen by the 
eleven, that some of them doubted, and that He gave them a 
last commission (Matt, xxviii. 10-20). In the fourth gospel 
we are told that He appeared to seven disciples at the Sea of 
Tiberias in a manner which is minutely described (John xxi. 
1-23). The second group consists of the traditions according 
to which tho manifestations were in Jerusalem and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Luke reports that Jesus appeared to two of His 
disciples on the road to Emmaus—one of them Cleopas, and 
the other perhaps Peter (ver. 34), that in Jerusalem He appeared 
to tho eleven, showing them His hands and His feet, eating 
in their presence a piece of fish, and giving them a last com¬ 
mission, and that afterwards from Bethany He ascended into 
heaven (Luke xxiv. 13-53). John reports that He appeared 
first to Mary Mngdalene, then to the disciples in Jerusalem, 
showing them His hands and His feet, and giving them a last 
commission, and that after eight days, when Thomas the 
doubter was present, He was manifested again in the midst 
of them (John xx. 11-29). Matthew agrees with John in 
reporting first an appearance to the women (Matt, xxviii. 
9 , 10) ; and finally, in the appendix which has been added to 
the second gospel, we aro told that He appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene, then to two disciples as they walked on their way 
into the country, then to the eleven in Jerusalem, when He 
gave them the last commission, and that after He had spoken 
lie was received up into heaven, and sat down at the right 
band of God (Mark xvi. 9-20). If our gospels were written 
by apostles, or by the companions of apostles, these details 
must be acknowledged to bo surprising. They are like the 
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tinted clouds of the evening sky, fugitive, uncertain, illusory. 
Remembrance, no doubt, transfigures the past, shedding through 
it a golden glory, and allowance must be made for the sub¬ 
jective differences of men; but when facts are converted into 
fleeting visions, indeterminate both in substance and in colour, 
the theory of reminiscence is discredited. To this the reply 
may conceivably be made that according to the supposition 
the gospels were transmitted as an oral tradition, that the 
surprising nature of the details may be due to the minds 
through which they passed, and that the original may thus 
still be apostolic. When the original has been disentangled 
from the later variations, this account of the matter may 
possess some value. If the theologians will perform such a 
service they will gain for their reward the hearty appreciation 
of all reasonable men, who are lovers of religion and of histo¬ 
rical truth; but since they have not made the attempt, we 
may fairly assume that the result would be disastrous to their 
theories. The assumption indeed may be verified. (1) Our 
gospels are ultimately apostolic, being based, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, on the apostolic source which is their common original ; 
but in this source there was no account of the manifestations. 
In determining the text of the Passion and the burial, wc 
have already concluded that the agreement of Luke and John 
in divergence from Mark is an evidence of apostolicity, and 
certainly, notwithstanding their differences, they agree also 
to some extent in their version of the later traditions ; but 
the possibility that these were contained in the apostolic 
source is summarily excluded by their absence from the text 
of the second gospel. The fragment which Luke has pre¬ 
served in ch. xxiv. 9, 11, 12 may not be identified as Mark’s 
lost ending. The evidence may not be accepted by the reader : 
that is perfectly conceivable; but Matthew proves beyond 
question that the ending, whether found or not, was much 
shorter than the additions of Luke and John, and if Mark had 
found these traditions in the apostolic source he would cer¬ 
tainly not have omitted them. I do not say that all details 
which are later than the source are necessarily unreliable, but 
this at least may be confidently affirmed—that they are com¬ 
paratively insecure. (2) The evidence is distinctly in favour 
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of tho conclusion that tho Galilean manifestations arc un- 
historical. They depend for their credibility on tho testimony 
of Matthew and of tho twenty-first chapter in the fourth 
gospel. If the author of the first gospel and of the last 
chapter in the fourth were apostles, their testimony may he 
supposed to be sufficient, notwithstanding their inexplicable 
differences; but the assumption is forbidden by well-attested 
facts : (a) The last commission, which, according to Matthew, 
was delivered at the mountain, was, according to the other 
evangelists, addressed to the disciples in Jerusalem (Matt, 
xxviii. 18-20 ; Luko xxiv. 45-49 ; John xx. 21-2!); Mark xvi. 
15-18). ( h ) The twenty-first chapter in the fourth gospel 

is an appendix, which, whether written by the author of the 
gospel or not, was certainly added at a later time when Peter 
and John were both dead (vv. 18, 19, 22, 23). The original 
onding is unmistakable (John xx. 30, 31). (c) In this appen¬ 
dix two incidents are included, which happened, according to 
other accounts, at an earlier period in the ministry, and which 
in both cases are vague oral traditions unknown to the author 
of tho apostolic source. The miraculous draught of fishes (John 
xxi. 3-(i) is connected by Luke with the call of the disciples 
(Luke v. 3-7); and Peter’s adventure in tho sea (John xxi. 7) 
is recorded by Matthew after the feeding of tho five thou¬ 
sand (Matt. xiv. 28-31). These facts arc incompatible with 
apostolicity. And the origin of the traditions is in no degree 
obscure; for the statement made to the disciples on the road 
to the garden was interpreted as a prediction that they would 
see their Master in Galilee (Mark xiv. 27, 28, cf. xvi. 7 ; Mutt, 
xxviii. 7, 10), and faith would inevitably infer that the event 
had happened as foretold. (3) The other traditions exhibit 
characteristics which make theip almost equally unreliable. 
They arc certainly similar in outline. The parallelism is even 
more complete than most students of the gospels arc disposed 
to acknowledge. At first sight a few gaps are observed in the 
different accounts. Luke c.g. docs not record, like Matthew, 
John, and tho later Mark, an appearance of Jesus to the 
women. John does not record, like tho later Mark, and Luke, 
the manifestation on the road into the country, and the 
ascension into heaven ; and the second appearance to the 
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disciples in Jerusalem, when Thomas the doubter was present, 
is peculiar to the fourth gospel. But two of these omissions 
are much more apparent than real; for John’s acquaintance 
with the tradition of the ascension is proved by the words 
addressed to Mary—‘ I am not yet ascended unto the Father: 
but go unto my brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and my God and your God ’ (John 
xx. 17)—and the tradition regarding the two disciples has 
already been utilised by John in a manner which shows how 
uncertain the original was (John i. 35-40). Matthew and 
Luke have each inserted in the midst of the ministry an inci¬ 
dent which is mentioned in the fourth gospel apj>endix, and 
John has recorded at the beginning of the ministry an incident 
which happened, according to Luke and the later Mark, after 
the resurrection from the dead. The variations may obscure, 
but they do not altogether conceal, the original identity of the 
narratives. This parallelism may perhaps be considered to 
be an evidence in favour of the incidents involved, and 
unquestionably it proves that the traditions sprang from a 
common source; but the versions are so different from one 
another that, without some definite standard of judgment, the 
determination of the original is in each case hopeless, and all 
alike may be shown to be unreliable, (a) In his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, Paul gives a list of the manifestations. 
Jesus, he says, appeared to Peter, to the twelve, to above five 
hundred brethren at once, to James, to all the apostles, and 
lastly to the convert who had persecuted the Church of God 
(1 Cor. xv. 5-8). This passage may perhaps be claimed as a 
confirmation of the traditions; but unfortunately it proves 
too much, for if any additional evidence were needed to show 
that the facts are hopelessly uncertain, it is afforded by the 
testimony of Paul. When the theorists reconcile the different 
lists, they will deserve to receive some attention, (b) The 
new commission which was given to the disciples is not only 
different in each version, but is also in each unhistorical. 
Here w r e possess a sure standard of judgment in the familiar 
teaching of Jesus ; and when the question is asked whether 
the author of the logia could address such a commission to 
His disciples, the answer is prompt and unequivocal. Luke 
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reports that the eleven were charged to remain in the city 
until they received power from on high, that is, the gift of the 
Spirit, and afterwards to preach repentance and remission of 
sins to all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 
47-40). In John’s version the charge is similar; but the 
disciples receive at once the gift of the Spirit, and power to 
forgive and retain the sins of men (John xx. 21-23). Now 
this conception of the Spirit as a donum superadditum is 
altogether foreign to the teaching of Jesus. He told His 
disciples that, when the Jews would attack and persecute 
them, the Spirit of the Father would bo their sword (Matt, 
x. 20) ; but they already possessed this sword of the Spirit in 
the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the dove, 
with lilial faith and obedience. The saying in the fourth 
gospel, ‘ Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto 
them : whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained,’ is 
simply a Johannine paraphrase of the text delivered at tho 
Supper : ‘ What things soever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven : and what things soever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven ’ (Matt, xviii. 18) ; and the 
charge to preach to all the nations was certainly not given by 
the Teacher who said, ‘ Ye shall not have gone through the 
citicB of Israel, till the Son of Man be come’ (Matt. x. 23). 
Again, in the versions of Matthew and the later Mark, the 
commission is as clearly fictitious. The later universalism 
of the Gentile Church is here again attributed to Jesus 
(Matt, xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 15). The words * All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth ’ (Matt, xxviii. 
18) have clearly been borrowed from the apostolic text, pre¬ 
served in Matt. xi. 27 ; Luke x. 22. The baptismal formula, 
1 baptising them into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit’ (ver. 19), is an ecclesiastical 
combination, suggested perhaps by the same original. The 
assurance, ‘ I am with you alway, even unto the end of tho 
world ’ (ver. 20), is an editorial version of the authentic saying, 
• Where two or throe arc gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them’ (Matt, xviii. 20). The signs 
which, according to the later Mark, would follow them that 
believe (Mark xvi. 17, 18) were suggested by Luke x. 19; 
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and finally, the ecclesiastical ultimatum, ‘ He that believeth 
and is baptised shall be saved ; but he that disbelieveth shall 
be condemned’ (Mark xvi. 16), perverts in repeating the 
preaching of repentance unto life (Luke xiii. 5). In main¬ 
taining that these commissions are genuine, theologians 
simply waste their words and provoke unqualified scepticism. 
They are needlessly concerned for the credibility of the 
gospels. The credibility of the later traditions regarding the 
manifestations of Jesus is certainly involved; but prudence 
demands the removing of the things which are shaken that 
the things which are not shaken may remain, (e) The origin 
of the traditions in question can be traced to the apostolic 
source. According to the original narrative the women first 
found the empty tomb, and Peter verified the incredible news. 
These are the primitive facts. They are scarcely sufficient to 
prove that Jesus rose from the dead, although they suggest 
the belief. He had seemed Himself to predict a clear and 
infallible test—‘ After I am raised up, I will go before you 
into Galilee ; ’ and when at a later time, on account of the 
requirements of faith, the evidence began to accumulate and 
to take the form of manifestations, the details were determined 
by the well-known apostolic facts. The women had first 
discovered the empty tomb : they are now the first to eee 
Jesus. Peter had verified the report of the women : to him 
the risen Master is next revealed. The disciples were incredu¬ 
lous when the women announced their discovery: the Master 
therefore appears to them. And when Thomas at last in his 
turn beholds the risen Christ, and is invited to apply his rigid 
test, the doubt of the apostolic band is finally and for ever 
displaced by the glad impulsive cry, ‘ My Lord and my God '— 
a cry which sums up Christology, transcending the confession 
of Peter, and anticipating the faith which was yet to be. What¬ 
ever may be the value of the narratives, they contain un- 
historical details, and their form had been determined by the 
source before they joined, as tributary traditions, the broad 
and clear apostolic stream which flows through our four 
gospels. 
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KichnI'. ; It. I). Wai.i.aiiic; .1. I'. Atkinson; W, J. Wkiiii; T. H. j\I Acyumn; M. Fn/.uiiiiAi.u; 
VV. It a I,htiin ; John (Ini.i.OOi; II, FiJiiNiss ; 0. <1. Kii.uuiinic, iiu, Ac. &o. 

%* The Volumes are sold, scparatcli/, in cloth, price Us. iid. each. 

THE POCKET EDITION. Twenty-seven Volumes, bmull fcp. Hvo. bound in 
doth. I'riou )#. (id. each. 

The Volumes are also supplied as follows : 

THE NOVELS. HI volumes, in gold- THE MISCELLANIES. 1i volumes, 
letlerod cloth case, 21#. ingold-leltered cloth case, 21#. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 

A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 1847 1855. 

Willi 1 'or! rails and lie prod actions of Letters and Drawings. [Second 
Edition, Imperial Hvo. 12#. (id. 

BALLADS. By Wii.i.iam Maicici*ka<;i4 Tiiaokkuav. With a Portrait oF Hie 
Author, and fill Illustrations by the Author; Lady llPTbKH (Miss Kli/.alielh 
Thompson); Okoiuiio nu Mauri mu ; .Ion N Collier; 11. Furnish; U. (i. 
KinmuiNW ; M. PlT/.<il4ltALD; and ,1. P. Atkinhon. Printed on toned paper 
by <!lay, Boris, & Taylor; and oleguntly bound in cloth, gilt edges, by Burn. 
Small llo. Id#. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S SKETCHES. 

THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO, and other Sketches, Fragments and Drawings. 
By Wi t.i.i AM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, Copied by a process that gives a 
laitliI'uI reproduction of I lie Originals. With a Prelaco and Editorial Notes 
by Miss Thackeray. A New Edition, in a new style of binding, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, royal llo. [nice One Muinca. 

Loudon : SMITH, ULJDUll, & CO., 1C Waterloo Tlaco. 



